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The History of the Survey of Ireland, commonly called the 
Down’ Survey, By Doctor William Petty, A.D. 1655-6. 
Edited, from a Mencsceipt in the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, with another in the possession of the Most Noble 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, and one in the Library of the 

_ King’s Inns, Dublin, by Thomas Aiskew Larcon, - F.R.S., 
M.R.I.A., Etc., Major, Royal Engineers. 4to. Dublin: 
For the Irish; Archeological Society, 1851. : 


In the year 1641 a large section of the people of Ireland took 
up arms to recover the rights of which they had been forcibly 
dis , and to defend themselves against the hostile 
aggressions openly threatened by the English Puritans. The 
latter, under pretext of suppressing the revolutionary 
movement, obtained the Royal assent to an ordinance confis- 
cating indiscriminately the properties of thé natives; and 
contributions of money and goods were publicly solicited b 

the English Parliament on the security of the lands whic 

were expected to fall into the power of England after Ireland 
had been subdued. Large sums were thus obtained.from 
men actuated by various motives, “many coming in out 
of pure covetousness to raise great fortunes; five hundred 
acres of land being assigned for one hundred pound in some 
counties, and not much under that proportion in others ; some 
out of pure fear, and to win credit with the powerful party, 
which made this new project a measure of men’s ions, and 
a trial how far they might be trusted and relied on.” ‘The 
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King found too late that by assenting to the unjust forfeiture 
of the lands of the Irish Royalists he had furnished his 
enemies with funds for successfully opposing him, to which pur- 
= the Parliament applied the money nominally contributed 
or the suppression of what was styled the Irish Rebellion. 
After a protracted contest Ireland finally sucenmbed to the 
power of the Parliamentarians. The surviving native mili- 
tary abandoned their country “ to fill all the armies of Europe 
with complaints of Cromwell’s cruelty, and admiration of their 
own valour ;” others retired to fastnesses whence they made 
desultory attacks -upon the strange settlers, by whom they 
were styled “Tories ;”* large numbers of the youth of both 
sexes were forcibly transported to the Indies; and the Dutch, 
the Vaudois, and the settlers in New England were invited to 
colonize Ireland. ‘The proceedings of the Puritans at this 
period have been detailed by an English contemporary :— 


“They found the utter extirpation of the nation (which they had 
intended) to be in itself very difficult, and to carry in it somewhat of 
horror, that made same impression on the stone-hardness of their 
own hearts. After so many millions destroyed by the plague which 
raged over the kingdom, by fire, sword, and famine; and after so 
many millions transported into foreign parts, there remained still 
such a numerous people, that they knew not how to dispose of: and 
th they were to be all forfeited, and so have no title to 
any thing, yet they must remain somewhere. They therefore found 
this expedient, which they called an act of grace: There was a 
large tract of land, even to the half of the province of Connaught, 
that was separated from the rest by a long and a large river, and 
which by the plague and many massacres remained almost desolate, 
Into this space and cireuit of land they required all the Irish to 
retire by such a _ under the penalty of death ; and all who should’ 
after that time be fo 


them. The land within this circuit, the most barren in the king- 
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dom, was out of the grace and mercy of the conquerors assigned to 
those of the nation who were inclosed, in such proportions as might 
with great ed preserve their lives. And to those persons, from 
whom they had taken great quantities of land in other provinces, 
they assigned the greater proportions within this precinct; so that 
it fell to some men’s lot, especially when they were accommodated 
with houses, to have a competent livelihood, though never to the fifth 
part of what had been taken from them in a much better province. 
And that they might not be exalted with this merciful donative, it 
was 4 condition that accompanied this their accommodation, that 
they should all give releases of their former rights and titles to the 
land that was taken from them, in consideration of what was now 
assigned to them; and so they should for ever bar themselves and 
their heirs from ever laying claim to their old inheritance. ~ What 
should they do? they could not he permitted to go out of this pre. 
cinct to shift for themsélves elsewhere ; and without this assignation 
they must starve here, as many did die every day of famine. In this 
deplorable condition, and under this consternation, they found them- 
selves obliged to accept or submit to the hardest conditions of their 
conquerors, and so signed such conveyances and releases as were 
prepared for them, that they might enjoy those lands which be 
to other men. And by this means the plantation (as they called it) 
of Connaught was finished, and all the Irish nation enclosed within 
that circuit ; the rest of Ireland being left to the English ; some to 
the old lords and just proprietors, who being all Protestant, (for no 
— be was bog tted,) had either aah agente them, or 
served them, or made composition for their delinquencies b 
the benefit of some articles; some to the perder 
And a good and great part (as I remember, the whole province of 
Tipperary) Cromwell had reserved to himself, as a demesne (as he 
called it) for the state, and in which no adventurer or soldier should 
demand his lot to be assigned, and no doubt intended both the state 
and it for the making great his own family. It cannot be imagined in 
how easy a method, and with what peaceable formality, whole 
en ee ere eae ae and 
pres ah, sans amongst those, who had no other right to it but 
that they h Ce ee ae ng so great shares as 
pe Coat n instruments to murder the King, and were not 
willingly to part with it to his suceessor. Where any great sums of 
roe de arms, ammunition, or any merchandise, ee fi | 


gned to them as‘ Ireland was the great 4 


To satisfy the demands of the “adventurers” who had ad- 
vanced money on the forfeited lands; and to liquidate the pay 
Ine to the army, it was resolved in 1658, that “the whole 
kingdom should be surveyed, and the number of acres taken, 
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with the quality of them; and then, that all the soldiers 
should bring in their demands of arrears; and so give every 
man, by lot, as many acres as should answer the value of his 
demand.” The office of surveying the forfeited lands was 
entrusted: to Benjamin Worsley, Surveyor General, who, 
“having been often frustrated as to his many severall great 
designes and undertakings in England, hoped to improve and 
repaire himselfe upon a less knowing and more credulouse 
people. To this purpose he exchanged some dangerouse 
opinions in religion for others more merchantable in Ireland, 
and carries also some magnifieing glasses, through which he 
shewed aug esprits mediocres, his skill in severall arts, soe as 
at length he got credit to be employed in managing the 
Geometrical Survey of Ireland.” Worsley was the author of 
a folio pamphlet styled “The Advocate,” which is described 
by his opponent as a “ frippery and long lane of thread-bare 
notions concerning trade ;” and among his various poe 
in England we are told of “the Universal Medicine, ing 
of Gold, Sowing of Salt-petre, Universal Trade, Taking great 
Farms,” &c. 

Ou the death of Henry Ireton, at Limerick, in 1651, 
Major General John Lambert, a brave soldier, and “a fa- _ 
vourer of ingeniouse and usefull arts,” was appointed to 
succeed him as Chief Governor of Ireland. His arrogance and 
assumption had, however, alarmed the Parliament, and Crom- 
well, desirous of advancing Fleetwood, obtamed an act limiting 
Lambert’s tenure of office to six months. This arrangement 
was nullified by an accident chronicled by a republican 
authoress of the time. ‘There went a story that as my Lady 
Treton was walking in St. James’s Park, the Lady Lambert, as 
proud as her husband, came by where she was, and as the 
preety princess always hath presidency of the relict of the 

ead prince, so she put my Lady Ireton below, who, notwith- 
standing her piety and humility, was a little grieved at the 
affront. Colonel Fleetwood being then present, in ye 
for his wife, who died at the same time her lord did, too 
occasion to introduce himself, and was immediately accepted 
by the lady and her father, who designed thus to restore. his 
daughter to the honour she had fallen from. Cromwell’s plot 
took as well as he himself could wish; for Lambert, who saw 
himself thus cut off from half his exaltation, sent the an 
insolent message, ‘that if they found him so unworthy of the 
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honour they had given him as so soon to repent it, he would 
not retard their remedy for six months, but was ready to 
surrender their commission before he entered into his office.’ 
They took him at his word, and made Fleetwood deputy, and 
Ludlow commander of the horse.” After this event, Lambert, 
“with a heart full of spite, malice, and revenge, retreated to his 
palace at Wimbledon,” where he passed his time in painting 
and horticulture, and “ had the fairest tulips and gilliflowers 
that could be got for love or money; yet in these outward 
pleasures,” according to an old writer, “ he nourished the ambi- 
tion he entertained before he was cashiered.” 

Fleetwood arrived in Ireland as Lord Deputy, in 1652, and 
with him, “ in the quality of physician to the army, the said 
Lieutenant General’s person and family” came William Petty, 
who, says a contemporary, is “a proper handsome man, 
measured six foot high, good head of brown haire, moderately 
turning up; his eies are a kind of goose-grey, but very 
short sighted, and as to aspect beautifull, and promise sweet- 
ness of nature, and they do not deceive, for he 1s a marveillous 
good natured person; eiebrowes thick, dark, and straight. 

is head is very lardge.” Dr, Petty, born in 1623, was 
the son of a poor clothier of Rumsey ; speaking of his early 
life, he tells us that “ At the full age of fifteen years I had 
obtained the Latin, Greek, and French tongues, the whole 
body of common Arithmetic, the practical Geometry and 
Astronomy conducing to Navigation, Dialling, &c., with the 
knowledge of several mathematical trades, all which, and hav- 
ing been at the university of Caen, preferred me to the king’s 
navy ; where, at the age of twenty years, I had gotten up 
about threescore pounds, with as much mathematics as any of 
my age was knowr to have had. With this provision, anno 
1643, when the civil wars between the ay Bears parliament 
grew hot, I went into the Netherlands and France for three 
years, and having vigourously followed my studies, reel 
that of medicine, at Utrecht, Leyden, Amsterdam, and Paris, 
I returned to Rumsey, where I was born, bringing back with 
me my brother Anthony, whom T had bred, with about 102. 
more than I had carried out of England. With: this 707. 
and my endeavours, in’ less than four years more, I obtained 
my deg ¢ of M.D. in Oxford, and forthwith thereupon to be 

mitted into the College of Physicians, London, and into’ 
several clubs of the Virtuous (Virtuosi) ; after all which ex." 
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nce defrayed, I had left 28/., and in the next two years 
ate made Fellow of Brazen-Nose, and Anatomy Professor 
in Oxford, and also Reader at Gresham College, I advanced 
my said stock to about 4002., and with 1007. more advanced 
and given me to go for Ireland, into full 5007.” From 
his childhood, Petty had exhibited a great attachment to 
mechanical and scientific pursuits. At Paris he studied 
anatomy with Thomas Hobbes, of Malmesbury, for whose 
work on optics he drew the diagrams ; nothwithstanding all 
his ingenuity he was once, while resident in France, obliged, 
from want of money, to live for a week on two penny-worth of 
walnuts. To his straitened circumstances at this period 
we find allusion in one of his works where he’ introduces 
a friend addressing him in the following terms; “ you whom 
I have seen sumptuously treated with a piece of Pain de la 
Reine, & bunch of grapes and a draught of St. Genevieve’s 
well: you once cried up mathematicks and bread for rich cheer, 

and you were frugal in your food to be prodigal in your ex- 
pence upon projects.” 3 
Petty first distinguished himself among his learned contem- 
poraries by his treatise on the advancement of learning, ad- 
dressed to Samuel Hartlib and published in 1648. He also 
obtained a patent for a kind of manifold writer which he 
describes as “ an instrament of small bulk and price, easily 
made, and at durable ; whereby-any man, even at the first 
sight and handling, may write two resembling copies of the 
same thing at once, as sérviceably and as fast (allowing two 
lines upon each page for setting the instruments) as by the 
ordinary way, of what nature, or in what character, or what 
matter soever, as paper, parchment, a book, &c. the said 
writing ought to be made upon.” At Oxford he became 
deputy to Dr. Clayton, professor of anatomy, who had an in- 
superable aversion to the sight of a dead body. ‘ Anatomy,” 
says a cotemporary, “ was then but little understood by the 
university, and I remember Dr. Petty kept a body that he 
brought by water from Reading a good while to read on, some 
way or pickled.” He is said to have acted the prin- 
cipal part in restoring to life a woman named Anne Green who 
had been hanged for infanticide, and whose resurrection from 
the dead was commemorated in verse and ‘by the 
wits of the university. In 1651, in addition to ptaltieah- 
at 


ship of anatomy, he was appointed professor of music 
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Gresham College, and, accommodating himself to the religious 
and political circumstances of his time, he obtained the appoint- 
ment of physician to the army and the Lord Deputy of Ireland, 
at the salary of twenty shillings a day :—“ The said Dr. had not 
been landed two moneths, but, observing the vast and needless 
exspence of medicaments, and how the Apothecary-Generall of 
the army, with his three assistants, did not spend their time to 
the best advantage ; did forthwith, to the content of all persons 
concerned, with the State’s bare disbursement of about 120", 
save them five hundred pounds per annum of their former 
charge, and furnished the army, hospitalls, garrisons, head 
quarters, &c., with medicaments, without the least noise or 
trouble, reducing that afair to a state of easiness and plainness, 
which before was held a mistery, and the vexation of such as 
laboured to admiziister it well. Moreover, the said Dr. in the 
practise of his own faculty tooke such paines, in all that related 
to his said charge, that, in satisfaction of the four or five first 
years of his services, he offered to refund all he had received by 
way of salary, soe he might but teceive the lowest usuall allow- 
ance in reward for the business he had actually performed in 
the way of his calling.” 

In Dublin la soon acquired an extensive medical practice 
by which he made about £400, a year, beyond his regular 


salary as a government officer. Two years after his arrival he 
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. within a comparatively short period, he obtained an order to 
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be heard before a Committee to whom he submitted his pro- 
posals, 

“Dr. Petty's offer was £6 per 1000 acres. The payment of 
£3, with one Renny an acre from the army, or £4 4d,, per 
1000 acres, making up £7 3s. 4d. per 1000 acres, was the pay- 
ment afterwards recommended, and finally contracted for, with 
the Doctor, in regard to the forfeited profitable lands. The 
Church and Crown lands subsequently thrown in, from which 
there was no such contribution, were to be surveyed for £3 the 1000, 
as were also the unprofitable lands. A set of barony and county 
maps, for which he was to receive one thousand pounds, was also to 
be made, the more full details of which seyeral works will be subse- 
quently found in the articles of agreement.—That he might not 
appear to supplant the former surveyors, or deprive them of their 
reward, he consented to pay them for all they had done, so far as 
he could make use of the same, and to execute the whole work for 
£30,000, or £6 pee 1000 acres, thus appearing to estimate the prob- 
able nator of Ae nyu pad at re, yer ef _acres., The Pold. 
ness with which he undertook to bind himself, cuniary Tresponsi-~ 
bility, to perform this immense work in thicken toonthe may well 
have startled, * gravelled’ as he calls it, all opponents. It would have 
been the extreme of rashness in an ordinary man, but was doubtless 
img by that self-dependence and confidence which such a man.as 

r. Petty well might feel in himself and his own_powers,..He had 
discovered the great principle of division of labour... The mind 
was yet young, which in later life uced the Political Arithmetic, 
Political Anatomy, and other works of the like nature, making him 
almost the founder. of what we now call political economy.” 


After “ the greatest, labour and discussion” the. particulars 
of the contract were finally agreed. to by. the.. State,..on. the 
eleventh of December 1654, and on the same day it was re- 
solved at a Couneil of war, that the army should contribute 
one penny per acre, one third of which was to be paid forth-. 
with, the remainder after the survey should be completed and 
possession given. . The articles of agreement,’ nineteen ‘in 
number, ratified on the 25th December, were in accordance 
with Petty’s proposals -— aa saci hrce: bear ball 


. da Pepa s iit PRIS 23 t 

“'Phey enjoin a survey of all forfeited lands in the ten balf-coun- 
ties mentioned in the Act of the 26th of September, 1653,’ for the 
satisfaction of the adventurers and soldiers, viz. :—Limerick, 
» and Waterford, the King’s and Qacen's Counties, Me: 
: Wexford, Wicklow, ber ve Kerry, Me ‘ Tda ’ 
yrone, Londonderry, Donegal, ‘ which shall be set out as sa- 
tisfaction for the arreares’ of the soldiers; also, ‘ all forfeited, not 
yet disposed of or set out ' in Dublin, Carlow, and the remaining part 
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of Cork ; and of all Church lands and Crown lands. In explanation 
of these clauses it is necessary to mention, by reference to the Act 
before quoted, that at the breaking out of the rebellion in 1641, an 
Act of the Parliament of Charles I. (17 Car. I.) declared the lands 
of the rebels forfeited, and called for contributions in money from, 
all persons willing to assist in quélling the rebellion, such contribue 
tions to be secured on the lands forfeited, at a certain rate, viz. :— 
1000 acres in Leinster for £600 
Munster for £450 
“ Ulster for £200 
In redemption of this, after the rebellion was finally quelled, the 
Council of State, on the Ist of June, 1653, appointed a commission, 
which was to sit at Grocer's Hall in London for this purpose, as . 
relatedto the money so advanced by the ‘ adventurers ;’ and another 
on the 22nd of the same month, to the Lord Fleetwood and others, 
to sit in Dublin-for the same purpose, as related to the army, which 
was also to be paid its arrears in land. Of the latter there were 
various classes of claimants; those who had served since 1649 ; those. 
who had also served béfore that time ; those who been already dis- 
banded: and settled on lands; the widows, maimed and wounded 
soldiers, and some others. ‘For these purposes, by the Act of 26th 
of September, 1653, the forfeited lands in the ten counties. first- 
named were set apart : one moiety for, the adyenturers, the other for 
the soldiers. If these proved insufficient, the county of Louth, with 
the exception of one barony (Ardee), was to be included; also the... 
land bordering the coast in Connaught, nning from Sligo, wi : 
four miles of the sea and the western bank of the Shannon ;—the 
‘ transplanted’ persons, who, from the other provinces, were removed. 
into Connaught, being excluded from that belt, and confined to, the. 
interior ;—and finally, if these proved insufficient, all other forfeited 
lands were to be made available for these and the various other 
‘ Se debts, with certain precautions and reservations. This, 
with the addition of the Church and Crown lands, and subse- 
quently the adventurers’ moiety of the forfeited lands, led to the long 
list of counties embraced in.the Down Survey, which ultimately ex- 
tended over the orate ert of twenty-nine counties. " 
the 


>? 


“All these, when pr le, were to be surveyed, show 1g 
lowest denomjnations kriowh in the several counties, as plough lands, 
townlands, &c. When unprofitable, less rigour was exacted, and by 





a subsequent article the Doctor was.to survey and protract separately’ ' 
the bounds of all the baronies within the teen ioned counti¢s: | » 
‘That perfect and exact maps may be had for publique of each 


of the baronyes, or, countyes:.aforesaid,’, These,.conditions were” 
se I. The townland 





doubly apefel_.,1'he tawaland baunderien were thea: amy genes+>: 
quently of grants ; YW which. separate ;measurements /for) those 
te Sis were rendered unnecessary,.and the whole furnished material / 
or a general map.” ‘ rin Ht : > sini hasten WH 


The arrangements having. been. completed,--Petty. boand 
himself to. execute the survey:at less than halfthe rate*thent 
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paid by the State, and to conclude in thirteen months the work 
which could not have been finished in less than seven years 
according to Worsley’s system. ‘Of this earlier work, the 
Grosse Survey, only a few fragments remain, and they are con- 
fined to the terriers or lists of lands, with brief descriptions. 
The maps, if any were completed, are wholly lost.” It was 
ially a by the Council that the r should be 
ancl to avail himself of that — of the survey made 
under the Karl of Strafford which contained the County of 
Tipperary, and which, according to Major Larcom, who has fur- 
nished us with a specimen of it, “would appear to have 
been made with great care, and to have been by far the most 
valuable work of that nature which had then been performed 
in Ireland. On that account the destruetion of the maps'and 
books was a serious loss, as, in consequence of Connaught hav- 
ing been originally excepted from Dr. Petty’s work, it was the 
only detailed survey existing of that province.” Petty, how- 
ever, estimates his profit by the use of the Strafford survey, as 
not exceeding one hund unds, and we shall hereafter see 
that he was a ly charged with making immense gains by 
iving a yng of that work. The details of the Down 
urvey will be best explained by the following paper written 
by our author, and entitled “ A brief accompt of the most ma- 
teriall passages relatinge to the Survey man by Doctor 
Petty in Ireland, anno 1655 and 1656,” printed for the first 
time in the work before us from’a eres ¥ in the Record 
ae of the Office of the Paymaster of Civil Services in 
Treland :— 


“ Baronyes in Irland are of various extents, vizt., some but 8000 
acres, and some 160,000 acres. The first survey or old measurement 
was performed by measuringe whole pag ay oné surround, or 


worke, vizt., he that measured the 
neere five as much paar a ; De 

acres. whereas were given for measuringe | 
pitts Bethy: Be HyaPheteare prt 3 aclu Rare Ot -chen tg Foca 
ve earned above 20s. per diem cleare, whereas 


that the surveyors were most lly rewarded for the same 
as 
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consisted of many or few ffarme lands, townelands, ploughlands, or 
other denominations usuall in each respective county or barrony. 
And for this kind of worke the surveyor was to have 45s. for ev 
thousand acres, abati ye este ly for such parcells, either of 
unprofitable or unforfeited land as should happen to be surrounded 
within any greater scope. Now this latter way, besides the ineon- 
veniencyes above mentioned, laboured with other and greater, 
vizt., that by how much the measurer’s paynes and worke was greater, 
by soe much his wages and allowance was lesse, soe as noe surveyor 
could forsee wheather hee should be able to pérforme his 
undertakinge at the rate above said, or that hee should not gaine 
exorbitantly by it. Hereupon Dr. Petty propounded that the whole 
land should be measured both accordinge to its civill bounds, vizt., 
by baronyes, parishes, townelands, ploughlands, ballyboes, &c., and 
altos by its naturall boundings by rivers, ridges of mountaines, 
rockes, thes, boggs, &c., as answeringe not onely the very wnds of 
satisfyinge the adventurers and souldiers then in view, but all such 
other future ends whatsoever as are usually expected from any sur- 
vey. The objection was, that the same would not be don under 
twenty yeares tyme, and the settlement must be so long retarded. It 
was answered, that security should be given for performinge the 
whole in thirteen months, provided the allowance might be somewhat 
extraordinary. Hereuppon the army to give out of theire 
owhe purses soe much as should be requisite over and above what 
the council! were limitted unto by theire me paises 

This undertaking extended onely to the provinces of Ulster, 
Leinster, and Munster (that of Connaght beinge reserved for the 
Irish), nor unto all the lands in the three provinces, although 
the same labour and method would have effected the whole, and 
more, as well as what was. Now the method and order used: by the 
said Petty in this vast work was as followeth, viz: Whereas survey- 
ors of land are commonly of gentile and liberall edweation, 
and their practise est a mistery and intricate matter, farr ex- 








chaines, vizt., a wire maker ; another ith ¢ 

pins, vizt., a watchmaker; another bozes out of wood 
and the heads of the stands on whieh the instrument Vv 
turnor ; eousets dis eeeeee ae) hee ano 
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es. 
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a 
brasse worke, vizt., a founder; another workman, of a more 
_ tile and hand, touches the needles, —— the sights and 
pe pba vena binge rh car 
‘or, a magazyin of royall , , colours, 
At the same tyme, a perfe form of a ffeild booke 
first concluded on, u bookes for all the surveyor 
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and fitted accordinge to it, and moreover se. ¥ sheetes of paper, of 
perhaps five or six ffoote square, were glew ther, and divided 
throughout into areas of ten acres each, accordinge to a scale of 
forty Irish perches to an inch, and other single sheets (by a particu- 
lar way of printinge dry, in order to prevent the uncertaynties of 
shrinkinge in the paper) were lined out into single acres. Dure- 
inge the same tyme, alsoe, — tables, boxes, rulers, and all other 
necessaryes, as alsoe small F french tents, were provided to enable 
the measurers to doe any buissnesse without house or harbour, it 
beinge expected that into such wasted countryes they must at some 
tymes come, 

Duringe the same tyme, alsoe, books were preparinge of all the 
lands’ names to be measured, and of theire ould proprietors, and 
guesse-plotts made of most of them, whereby not onely to direct the 
measurers where to beginne, and how to proceed, &c., but also to 
enable Petty himself how to apportion into each measure such scope 
of land to worke uppon, as hee might be able. to finish within’ any 
assigned tyme. 

At the same tyme care was taken to know who were the ablest in 
each barony and parish to shew the true bounds and meares of every 
denomination, what convenient quarters and harbors there were in 
each, and what garrisons did everywhere lye most conveniently for 
theire defence, and to furnish them with guards, and with all who were 
men of credit and trade in each quarter, fitt to correspond with for 
furnishinge money by bills of exchange and otherwise ; and, lastly, 
who were men of sobriety and good. affection, to have an eye privately 

















over the carriage and diligence of each surveyor in. his respective 
undertakinge. Another person is appoynted to sollicite under offices 
for money, and to receive it from several publique and private per- 
sons, uppon whome each summe was assigned by the publique Trea- 





surer, The same also paid bills upon stated accompts, drew bills of 
exchange into the country, &c., as also attended the.course of coynes, 
which often rose and fell in that tyme; and was to beware of adulter- 

ate and light pieces, then and t very rife. But the principal] 
division of this whole worke was to enable certayne persons, such 

as were able to endure travaille,. ill. lodgi and dyett, as alsoe 
heates and colds, being also men of activitie, that could leape a hedge 

and ditch, and could alsce ruffle with the severall rade persons in 

the country, from whom they might expect to be often crossed and 
opposed, (The which qualifications happened to be found among 
severall of the ordinary shouldiers, ny of whom, havinge bin 
bread to trades, could write and read sufficiently for. oo 
intended.) Such, therefore (if they were but headfull and steddy 
minded, ¢} not of the nimblest witts), were taught, while the 
other things aforementioned were in doinge, how to make use of 
their instruments, in order to take the bearinge of any line, and 
alsoe how to handle the chains,. especially in the case of risinge ér 
ae. grounds ; as also how to make severall: markes with.a spade, ~~ 
whereby to distinguish the various breakings and: abutments whieh’ ~~ 
they were to take notice of; and te choose the: most) convenient’ °° 
stations or place for observations, as well in order to.dispach ay cep? °° — 
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taynty. . And lastly, they were instructed, per autopsiam, how to 
judge of the vallues of lands, in reference to its beare qualities, and 
accordinge to the rules and opinions then currant, to distinguish the 

rofitable from such as was to be thrown in over and above, and not 
paid for at all. Another sort of men, especially such as had beene of 
trades into which payntinge, drawinge, or any other kind or desig- 
ninge is necessary, were instructed in the art of protractinge, that is, 
hap» se a modell or plott of the lands admeasured, accordinge 
toa scale of 40 perches to the inch, accordinge to the length and 
bearinge of every side transmitted unto the said protractors in the 
field bookes of the measurers last above described ; the which pro- 
tractions were made uppon the papers aforementioned, which were 
squared out into areas, some of 10, some of single acres. These men, 
and sometimes others of smaller ‘abilities, were employed to eount 
how many of.\the said greater or lesser intire areas were compre- 
hended within every surround, And withall into how many inteire 
acres.the broken skirtinge reduced from decimal parts did amount 
unto, which worke* was soé very easie, that it was as hard to 
mistake, as easie to discover and amend’ it, and infinitely more 
obvious to examination')and free from error; ‘than the usuall 
way of reduceinge the whole ‘strround ‘into ‘triangles was, 
on deducing the content. from laborious prostapheresis of them. 
The next worke was reducinge barrony plotts, which, accordinge to 
the scale of 40 perches to the inch, were sometymes 8 or 10 foot 
_ square, or thereabouts, ‘within the compasse of’ a sheet of a royal 

paper, whether the scale ed to be greater or less, soe as all 
the barony plotts, being reduced to onesize; might be bound ‘up 
togeather into uniforme bookes, accordinge to the countyes or pro- 
vinces unto which they belonge. These reducements were made by 
paralelagrames, of which were made greater numbers, greater variety, 
and in larger dimensions, than perhaps was ever yet seene upon any 
other occasion. Some hands ‘that were imployed in the said  re- 
ducements, did, for the most parte, performe the colouringe and 
other ornament of the worke, Over and above all t a few of 
the most nasute and sagacious persons, such as were skilled in all 
the partes, practices, and frauds, apparta unto this worke, or 
whereunto it was obnoxious, did in the first place view the measurer: 
nally oen-oupppeccia Peletingm oh sews asthiae, taal Het 
inalls. from coppyes in \ 
such as are counterfeit, did endevour to discover any falsification 







in charge to be admeasured were omitted ; and, lastly, did cast u 

oll an cars ha teceehiamuarlion inte Maier poahac terae “ 

to which the said’ vty A his workmen, although he’ h 
: ‘content, or nutiber of acres, w 


respective admeasurements did conteyne ; the which course of pay. 


against him, inasmuch as he was paid more for profitable then un- 
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profitable land ; for some parcells of unprofitable recevinge nothinge 
at all. Ffor this end he paid his under-surveyors by the lineary 
content of theire worke as aforesaid, though some suspect he rather 
did it to obseure his gaines, as well dom thee that employed him as 
thase others whom himself ago and withall, by removeingo the 
old surveyors from of theire old principles, and confoundinge them 
with new, to make them more amenable to his est ma The quan. 
titie of line which was measured by the chaine and needle beinge re- 
dueed into English miles was enough to have encompassed the world 
neere five tymes about.” 


Many obstacles impeded the completion of the surve 
Petty was at first prohibited to employ scholars of Trinity 
College, soldiers, or Irish Papists, alt a it was absolutely 
necessary that the latter sho be engaged at least to hove 
the boundaries and meares. The greater part of the men‘em- 
ployed were inexperienced and dishonest ; although each of the 
instruments was guarded by seven soldiers and a corporal they 
were frequently carried awa “" the “Tories ;” a large portion of 
the payment made to him by the state was m base coin’; and, 
to increase his difficulties, the weather at the commencement of 
the survey was wet and inclement. His indomitable energy 
and assiduity, nevertheless, enabled him tocomplete the contract, 
as , within thirteen months, and “ with such exact- 
ness, that there was no estate, though but of 607. a year, 
which was not distinctly marked in its true val maps being 
likewise made of the whole performance.” He er ex- 

much difficulty and vexatious procrastination 
¢ anal fo ot «Teles of his sureties from the State. 


On the 18th i 
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settlers, and creditors of every kind and class, having different 
and uncertain claims on lands of different and uncertain value, 
in detached parcels sprinkled over two-thirds of the surface of 
Ireland. Nor, as he subsequently experienced, a task more 
thankless in the eyes of the contemporary million. It was for 
his comfort that he obtained and kept the good opinion of those 
who were unprejudiced and fare Much surprise had 
beer! expressed at Petty’s not having invested any of his money 
in the country in which it had been acquired, and sinister mo- 
tives were supposed to aetuate him in this course, although, he 
tells us himself, his real object was, to keep himself “ free 
and clear from all kind of partiality and injustice.” 

To silence malicious aspersions, and being desirous to be- 
come “really a benefactor to the same land whereon God 
had already Clesieed this endenvortes,” he determined to purchase 
debentures, but finding them “ scarce and deere” he petitioned 
the Couneil for the satisfaction of the arrears due to him for 
his services by a cértain quantity of land, as well as for per- 
mission to purchase’ mortgage’, no person connected with the 
survey being allowed to e in that traffic. His claims 
pie. been fully investi the Commissioners granted this 

and set out to him nearly nineteen thousand acres of 
profitable land in part payment of his demands. 


e may, Ot perhaps, that he should have dealt in lands 
was rok "a commissioner for distributing them. 
pb Pole Bice Rn rot 4 public officer, and such was his 


owsrfeelitg; having Fong’ * for} © Ot! of teisdietalben to: dials tw tact 
or debentures, till the whole army was satisfied.’ But it does not 
ache Shel t the and it would have been unreasonable 
at he ould on 1 . 
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own or admittedly due to him, viz., £3181, army debt, and £1000, 
debentures therewith, £1263 in redemption of mort » and 
£2025 for labours of distribution, for which 18,482 acres been 
set out to him at the usual rates. The additional sum, stated to be 
above £3000, arising from comparing what he had, with what he 


might have had if his employment had not precluded him from deal. 
ing in the ordi way, does not to have been then satisfied, 


There can be no doubt he consid it fairly due, especially in the 
absence of specific remuneration for his employment as commissioner 
of distribution, nor any that his extraordinary labours were not on 
on the whole over-requited, com with many around him, as it 
can searcely be doubted that but for his survey and subsequent 
operations, the lands would not have been surveyed or set out before 
the Restoration. But neither is it to be wondered at, that to per- 
sons not conversant with the circumstances, nor acquainted with the 

eculiarities of his case, it might have appeared extreme and irregu- 
ar. For example, the £3181 was indemnified fully in land, but it ap- 
peared to represent only £614 of real debt, and the 9665 acres given 
in requital for the £3181 and £1000 debentures, would seem con- 
veyed for the £1000 only; the 3000 acres of redeemed land, also, 
would appear conveyed for half-a-crown, yet in both cases the full 
amount was — and the smaller sums merely satisfied the techni- 

e. 


calities of title.” 


The Distribution of the lands in which Petty took 
the chief part, was necessarily. attended with much 
dissatisfaction to all parties; and reports injurious to his repu- 
tation were soon circulated by interested parties, although in 
his attempts to keep himself clear of all suspicion of corruption 
he “declined bribes or gratuities, always refused even presents of 
eatables and drinkables, yea, forbore to take fees as a physician, 
for fear they might be intended to bias his actings, in any 
other trusts and capacities.” 

Cromwell, to whom he was a 
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of preaching at Dublin, “ when also several officers who had 
beeri always favourites to the governments, and had might 
friends to back them, saw there was a design of profit whieh 
themselves had missed; and when some of the soldiers re- 
fleeting upon their long services in the army, hard duties, their 
wounds and maims, considered they had not made near the 
same advantage which # stranger, sedentary scholar, and a very 
young man, was like to make even by a‘slight: and lastly,” 
continues the Doctor, “ when those that called themselves the 
old surveyors, were unmasked and the whole world let to see, 
that what those formal Gloriosos cried up for a mystery, was 
nothing beyond the reach of a mean capacity, within a few 
months time: Then all those several persons set~themselves 
to throw blocks in my way, and to hang’ clogs at my heels, 
whereby to make my merits and fortunes no more considerable 


than their own.” - 
He thus humorously describes his situation at this period: 


wee from his superiours, nor could hinder his‘ masters, who had 
seen him faithfull in small matters, to sett him over greater, nor to 






service as clerke to their table ; for these two 

unto him, even when the ery of his | 
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selves had stolen junketts, they might accuse Robin Goodfellow for 
itt ; and when themselves had been revelling at unseasonable houres 
of the night, they might say the fairies danced ; and when, by wrap- 
ping themselves in white sheetes, they might goe any whither with. 
out opposition, uppon the accompt of being ghosts and walking 
spiritts ; in the same manner severall of the agents of the army, when 
they could not give a good accompt to those that entrusted them, to 
say Dr. Petty was the cause of the weg “ay was a ready and 
credible excuse. If the agent would goe from his countrey quarters 
to Dublin on free cost, the souldiers must contribute towards it, 
uppon the accompt of getting justice from Dr. Petty. If the poor 
souldiers would have their lands sett out before necessity compells 
them to sell, it was but saying Dr. Petty would not send a surveyor. 
If the surveyor doe not lay the house and orchard on the right side, 
the party disappointed need but say Dr. Petty imployes insufficient 
instruments. When one party hath by good cheare and gratuity 
byassed a poor fellow, it was good ground for the other to say that 
Dr. Petty imployes such as takes bribes, and perhapps shares with 
them ; there cae persons who have shown a poor souldier a bogg 
or other course land, telling him that was his lott sett out by Dr. 
Petty, to the end they might have the good land, which really was 
the poor man’s, att the price of the bogg. Ifa piece of land better 
than our owne, through an accident, happen to be undisposed of, then 
our owne is eryed out uppon as incumbred, and Dr. Petty a villaine 
if hee doe not help cozen the State to exchange itt. If wee have 
undersett our sr 4 then a Protestant claimes it, and soe wee become 
free to have other lands whereuppon to make a wiser bargaine. If 
wee would have a good large quota or proportion of our debt satis. 
fyed in Leinster and Ulster, then Kerrey, being the refuse county 
of Munster, is all good land. If the Munster lott would be rid of 
Kerrey, they ery up the neating and withdrawing of dubiouse lands 
for a divine invention; to others, an abominable project. If the 
Commissioners are sparing to show their mapps, to prevent project- 
ing and contriving uppon them, then Dr. Petty keepes all in the darke. 
if wee doe not observe what every juncto or faction directs, how 
contradictory or unintelligible soever, Dr. Petty transgresses the 
Committee's orders ; if wee fall uppon course land, better being be- 
hind us, Dr, Petty hath overcharged the lott, and stufft in his owne 
friends; if better lands bee before us, then debentures were not 
equally fixed, When Dr. Petty minds the agents of their poore breth- 
ren, who served before 1649, and were disbanded in 1653, itt is said 
that this advertisement is like Judas his proposing to have the box 
of ointment sold for one hundred pence, and given to the poore. 
When loose debentures swarme up and downe, Dr. Petty is suspect- 
ed of buying them at under rates, and hath been searcht like a 
theife with a constable; but noe body observes the agents breaking 
up the officers seale, and thereby introducing this danger, When 
the lyst or string of disposeable lands was made and presented to the 
agents, they would for greedinesse acquiesse in any thing ; but when 
the lotts fell out amisse, Dr. Petty jugled. Whilst Dr. Petty for. 
bore, out of tenderness, to deale in lands or debentures untill the 
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whole army was satisfyed, then it was said he would not engage in 
the lands of Ireland, but, having gotten his money, would run away; 
but when he had layd out his estate in land, he became soe wicked as 


not to bee worthy to stay in the nation.” 


His enemies still continued actively plotting his ruin, 
and among “a thousand stratagems to undoe him,” not the 
least ingenious was their design, “ as a pretended favour, to 
give him the command of a troope of horse, believing that, 
being noe souldier, he should soon fall into some miscar- 
riage, for which they would disgrace or punish him at a court 


marshall of their own packing.” 


While engaged with the Committee of distribution at Lon- 
don relative to revising the allottments of tire lands to adven- 
turers, he was recalled to Ireland to answer the charges brought 
against him in an anonymous letter which came into the hands 
of the Lord Lieutenant. To inquire into the truth of the 
accusation, the State appointed a Committee of seven officers, 
styled by our author “seaven purging pills guilded by the 

4 Councill’s approbation.” It was now reported at London 
that the Lord Deputy having discovered Petty’s crimes had de- 
livered him up to justice, that Sir Anthony Morgan, his 
chief friend, had deserted him, that “ his lands were sequestred, 
his study and papers sealed up, and, in fine, that the Doctor 


would never more be seen in Lreland.”’ 


iy «“ The news in Ireland was of the same nature, though not in the 
i same degree, because men by their owne eyes could see falshood in 
many akg al of what was told in England; but what the news 
wanted as to horrour in Ireland, it had in extent, for there was noe 
man who did not talke thereof, nor any table nor taverne unprovided 
of a theme to discourse upon for many days together ; uppon all 
which the adventurers who wrought the letter of the 17th of Sep- 


tember, before recited, and engaged for such a reward for the Drs. 


service to them, as whereby hee might have gained neer 2000.|i, 
grew exceeding cold and suspiciouse; his tenants grew delatory 
and full of excuses as to the payment of their rent; himselfe was 
coewrenee from eerny his estate, and from accepting of such 


proposalls as tended to his 


onourable and happier settlement in the 


world. The aforementioned assembly of justiciary officers, after 

venting much spleene, and through their passions letting the world 

not pan peepe into but pore and gaze uppon the common intention, 

I meane the less noble and wise of those officers, propounded the 

seizing of papers, hanging of 00 rin intentions My fetch- 
r i 


ing foule wast papers back from the dung 
paratory drau Ses under the bottome of tarts,, &c. 
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friendly and couragious, declared against this fury; others were 
crafty, not less maliciouse, laboured to sugar the poison ; whilst 
others of all sorts ran with the multitude.” 


Having arrived in Dublin and ascertained the particulars 
of the accusations, he set to work actively to vindicate 
himself, and among other matters petitioned the Lord 
Lieutenant and Council “That all proceedings, since the 
Ist of December last untill your Lordshipps sentence here- 
uppon, may be published in print, and that some indifferent 
notary bee forthwith appointed to that purpose; and that 
your Lordshipps would consider that without this, these proceed- 
ings, which may be a ruine to your petitioner, will be but sport 
to his adversaryes, allthough they miscarry, they staking 
nothing to your petitioner’s whole estate and reputation.” —_ All 
preparations having been made on both sides, Thursday, the 
seventh of April 1659 was finally fixed for the hearing of the 
case before the Council; however, on Sunday, the third of 
April, Dr. Petty received an order from the Speaker to attend 
in his place the English House of Parliament to answer the 


“ articles of misdemeanours and breach of trust” exhibited. 


against him by Sir Jerom Sankey, who at the same time came 
over to Lreland to seek evidence for his “ wild assertions.” 


“ These things being att this pass, the said seaven officers, sup- 
posing that, in the Drs. being thus sent for, his Excellency himselfe 
was strucke att, and that hee would thinke what was done was rather 
in order to some great matter, which indeed was the common opinion, 
came to the then Lord Lieutenant protesting and calling God to 
witness, that what Sankey had done was by noe advice or consent ot 
theirs; that the Drs. oppression would be their great greife and loss, 
he being one without whome they could not proceed in the rest of 
their distribution ; and their only intention was to show his Lord. 
ship such irregularityes in his actings as might procure reproofe 
enough whereby to take of that insolency and domination where- 
with he managed that affaire ; and that themselves had nothing to 
say but what was in their exceptions exhibited to the Councill, 
nor would they meddle or make farther in the bus- 
siness. Notwithstanding all which, they mett dayly; sent 
up and downe to all manner of discontented persons, far ‘and neer 


used all meanes to draw out of every what he could devise to say: 
revived diseontents in those who had cleered accompts with the 
Doctor some yeares before ; sent for Worseley, the late Survevor. 
General, his professed enemy; tampered with his servants, especially 
the most indigent of them ; entertained lawyers; and, in fine, did 
whatever could be thought on, to putt weapons into the hands of 
this furiouse knight. On the other side, the Dr. prepares himselfe 
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to goe over to answer the charge, carryeth with him such letters of 
recommendation as his good friends were pleased to load him with. 
He-came to London the 17th of Aprill, tooke his place in the House 
the 19th, and on the 2Ist, in the morning, before he had delivered 
two of his many letters, answered, or rather spake to his charge.” 


Petty’s speech, as reported by himself, is temperate and 
judicious: he recapitulates his. services, asserts the mtegrity 
of his conduct, and expresses hus a 5 sg to submit all his 
transactions to a rigid scrutiny. Sir Jerom Sankey’s reply af- 
fords a curious specimen of English parliamentary eloquence— 
its author, it may be observed, served in the reduction of 
Ireland, and “took a prominent part in the proceedings of the 
army, during the short interval it assumed high power at the 
close of 1659. His name appears first of twelve who sign 
the circular letters constituting and calling together the com- 
mittee of safety; and we find him comm: anding the Irish 
Brigade in Lambert’s army in the North of England.” 


« Mr. Speaker, you have heard here a long, starcht, studied speech ; 
I say, a starch, studied peice—Mr. Speaker, there has been a great 
deale of rhetorique; I say, a great deale of rhetorique. But | will 
prove my charge : I will make it good, Mr. Speaker, from the front 
to the reare, front, flanke, and reare ; Mr. Speaker, that I will. I 
have not much rhetorique, but I have my papers here; I have 
fetched them here from Dublyn; here they be’in my hand ; I have 
them ready, Mr. Speaker. Here befoule things ; I will prove them, 
I warrant I'll provethem, Mr. Speaker. He says, Mr. Speaker, that 
he hath not taken bribes,—not bribes? © strange! Lleally if he 
hasnt taken bribes, then he hath taken nothing. Not bribes !—sure 
he hath lost his memory! I thought he would have confest that. If 
he had but as good a memory as he hath confidence, hee would con- 
fess that, Mr. Speaker: hee must have confidence. Really, he 
wants it; for I have foule things in these papers here. Not bribes ? 
Mr Speaker ! Why, there was Lieut.-Collonell Flower, Mr. 
Speaker, gave him a bribe. Lieut.-Collonell Fflower came to him 
with an order for land, and the Dr. asked him what he would give 
him; Lieut.-Collonell Flower said 100#., but the Doctor said, 
Pish ! pish! Fflower, that thou shalt; and soe, Mr. Speaker, 
Lieut.-Collonell Fflower gave him a 100/i. a year for a bribe. In 
my. judgement, now, this was a bribe: for what was it else, Mr. 
Speaker? And, Mr. Speaker, there was Captain Sands, Captain 
Sands came for a reprizall; but, said the Doetor to him, will you 
give me your house, then ? His house in Oxman-towne, Mr. Speaker, 
next to Sir Robert Meredith there. Will you give me your house, 
Captain Sands? said the Dr. Now if this was not a bribe, twas 
an inducement to a bribe. Soe Captain Sands was glad to give to 
the Dr. his house in Oxman-towne, that he bought of Adjutant- 
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Generali Allen, and to make a writing for it ; but afterwards Captain 
Sands would have his writeing againe, and the Doctor would not 
give it him; soe they fell to strugling, and Captain Sands was glad 
to teare the writings all to peices. I say, Mr. Spe maker, this was 
an inducement to a bribe; but | have fouler things in my papers 
here that | brought from Dublyn ; I say, from Dublyn, Mr. Npe aker. 
Whilst he went on at this rate, the House fell a-talking one with 
another, till at length one, who had some other business to move, 
desired that the gentleman might bring in his charge in writing ; 
but another answered, that the gentleman had his papers, and 
that all was in writing allready. Another moved he might have 
time allowed to understand his papers. Another, fearing when Sir 
Hierome had done, that something of an ill nature would bee moved, 
desired that Sir llierome might proceed, This motion seemed to 
Sir Hierome like Assuerus holding out the golden sceptre to Esther. 
Whereas he suck lenly rose up againe, and said :— Why, then, Mr. 
Speaker, there is Captaine W inkworth came sen an order for the 
liberties of Limericke ; but the Doctor said, ‘aptaine, will you 
sell? will you sell? Noe, said the Captain, tis the price of my 
blond. Then said the Doctor, tis bravely said; why, then, my 
noble Captaine, the liberties of Limricke are meat for your masters, 
me aning the Lord De puty. Now, Mr. Spe aker, who dishonoures 
my Lord oi the Doctor or 1? In my judgement, now, the 
Doe tor doeth. ‘Then, Mr. Speake r, comes Lik ut.-Collonell Brayfield 
for land ; but vo Doctorasked whether he would sell ? He said, No. 
Then said the Doctor, Litleman, Litleman, there is land for you 
beyond the moone. I have more yett, Mr. Speaker ; there bee fouler 
things yett; this is but halfe. Hereabouts inte rposes another, say- 
ing, Mr. Speaker, i admire yousoe much forgott your selfe as to harken 
to these private quarreils, and neglect the publicke. Another, who 
himselfe used to speak like Sir Hierome, and loved such discourse, 
desired the gentleman might proceed. Sir Hierome starts up then 
and said ;—Mr. Speaker, | must speake, for I have foule things. Why, 
there is Balleboy, the barony of Balleboy, Mr. Speaker ; the Doctor 
has 7000° acres in the barony of Balleboy, that he has noe right to. 
And then there ts the od pence, that he has taken them all to make 
his debt swell ; he has 18000 acres, and his debentures come to about 
5000 acres. F for our debentures, Mr. Speaker, comes many times to 
five shillings two pence ; hee takes the 2d. to himselfe, and pays only 
5s. Then there is another thing, Mr. Speaker, I have it here in my 
papers, and that is Strafford’s survey ; the Doctor gives in a duplicate 
of Strafford’s survey, which never cost him 20/., and receives | 100/i. 
for itt. These bee foule things. Here another moved againe, that 
he might put his charge in writing, and that the House might proceed 
to the business of the day ; which motion, the House being weary in 
exspecting some materiall thing, was seconded, anda weeks time allow- 
ed Sir Hierome to putt his charge in writing. Upp starts Sir Hie- 
rome againe, and said, Mr. Speaker, I have but one more short 
motion to make, which is, that all the originall mapps and books of 
reference which the Dr, keepes, contrary to the Act of Parliament, 
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may be brought into the Exchequer ; for those are the bookes uppon 
which we hold our estates, those are the records: and if we have not 
those, Mr. Speaker, wee may he all undone. Hereuppon the Dr 
answered, saying :~—Mr. Speaker, the surveys uppon which the 
souidiers de eds are and must hee grounded are : allre eady delivered into 
the Exchequer, and are kept there as records. ‘The papers hee men 
tions are certaine fonle draughts of plott, signed by noe man, confused, 
imperfect, hard to he understood, &c., which mi iwht bea dis traction 
in the Exchequer, but are of noe use, the fair and authentique 
vouched hooks which have been made out of them being in the 
Ki xehequer already. Besides, Mr. Speaker, if these papers were 
either needful or dueto the State, | wonder why they have not 


heen required any time these two vyeares if the ‘ventleman who 
desires them hopes to prove any of his articles by them, lam con. 
tented they may be secured. Then ri eplyed some friend of Hie 
rome’s :.But, Mr. Speaker, the Actof Parliament r quires them. 


W hereuppon I answered, that the Act required only what was the 
States owne to be putt into the States hands : | desired it might be 
first trved whoose goods those bookes and mapps were; if the States, 
hey should have them at an houres warning; if the Dr’ s., they should 
buy them of him, at a very reasonable rate. Soe then it was mov d 
that it might be left to the Lord Lieutenant and Council of Ireland 

to dispose of those papers according to law, and ordered accor ingly 

This being over, the House fell uppon the militia, and the right of 
disposing Shoveo? which debate was resumed in the afternoon ; but 
Sur Hierome was not present, hut busied about a more effectual 
worke, which was the dissolving of the House that night, wrought 
from his then Highness, and the next ayn in effect executed.” 


Petty was again assailed by Sankey ini the Long Parliament 
on its re-assembling, and a denen le but fruitless atte mpt 
made to deprive him of the benefit of the Act of Indemmty, 
then passing. The accusations, entitled “ Articles of high 
midemeanours, frands, breach of trusts, and severall other 
crimes,” were referred back to Ireland: “the Restoration. 
and the Act of Settlement, speedily followed, and we hear no 
more of the impeachment or misdemeanours, which, if the me- 
mory of them had not been preserved by Dr. Petty himself, 
would probably have been long since forgotten altogether. Not 
so the Survey, which” as Major Lareom justly observes, “ will 
always remain one of the most remarkable undertakings of 
which we have any record :” 

‘“ We are not to estimate its merits as a topographical work. 
the precision which has been attained in modern times, nor test it 2 
comparison with modern surveys, but with those which had gone he. 
fore, and which it immediately replaced, as well as the circumstan- 


ces under which it was executed, and the short time in which the 
whole operation was performed. Hefore the time of Petty, except 
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the material compiled into the early maps of Ireland by Boazio, Ort. 
elius, Norden, Blaeu, and others, the only detailed surveys of any 
magnitude were those of the King's and Queen's Counties, about 
1630; the County of Londonderry, by Raven; and the Strafford 
Survey. Wor sley was carrying on the surveys for grants and forfei- 
tures, which have been suffic iently adverted to alre ady as ‘grosse 


serene ri -’ but it remained for Dr. Pe ‘tty, to originate the idea of 


nner ting the separate operations, into a general survey of the three 
provinees, which were not comprised in the Strafford Survey. This 
great step was making territorial and natural boundaries the main 
objects, instead aiduabe boundaries alone ; because the former were 
permanent and enduring, the latter in their nature fluetuating, and 
destined to change by the very pur pose for which the Survey itself 
was made. The insertion which he e njoined of prominent buildings 
and objects, the heights of remarkable mountains, the more veneral 
information tnregard to harbours, roads, and communications, were 
the result of the general, and, it is not too much to say, enlarged view 
he took of the work before him. ‘The division of labour, first Aoby 
tween office and field work, and then between operative and directing 
ability ; the forethought, apparent even in the minutest particulars, 
mark Dr, Petty as possessing the faculty which would probably have 
commanded success in any undert: aking or career to which he had 
devoted himself. That he should have ventured upon one so remote 
from anything to which his attention had pre ‘viously been directed, 

ry be taken as great boldness on his part, but it e nhances our sur- 
prise at the success of the work. It would be no easy task in our 
own day, to accomplish in thirteen months, even a traverse survey in 
outline, of 5,000,000 acres in small divisions, and it was immeasura- 
bly greater then. But then, as now, the difficulties of the director 
of such an oper ration did not lie in the work itself. Thev arose from 
the obstructions thrown around him, by ignorance on the one hand 
and jealousy on the other ; without any power possessing sufficient 
knowledge, strength, and genera! control, to afford protection and 
support. Enmity is always more active than friendship, and the few 
who feel or fancy themselves injured, are far more clamorous, and 
more heard, than the many who are honestly served and satisfied. 
The true appeal is to the quiet force of public opinion, as time moves 
on, and anger gradually subsides; and from that tribunal the award 
has long been favourable to the work of Dr. Petty. It stands to this 
day, with the accompanying books of distribution, the legal record 
of the title on which half the land of Ireland is held; and for the 
purpose to which it was and is applied, it remains sufficient. To 
the rapidity with which it was executed, the adventurers and soldiers 
are indebted for the Act of Satisfaction baving been carried out. 
At the rate of progress of the former surveys, the distribution could 
not have been completed before the Restoration, when the lands 
would have been deemed indeed forfeited to the King, and their for- 
mer proprietors deprived, but the distribution would probably have 
been very different. Some years aiterwards, Sir William combined 
his maps, and engraved a county series, in the frontispiece to which, 
it may be observed, is the only portrait of him known to exist. This 
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engraving is mentioned by W; alpole , but the original picture is lest. 
For a general map of Ireland he felt the want, either of triangula- 
tion, or ly nti itnde 'g and longitudes, to connect the Cc ounties and emalle T 
divisions; and it was the end of the next century, before a map 
worthy to be so called, was constructed by Dr. Beaufort. The 
more modern labours of the Ordnance Surve y are too familiar to 
render any notice of them here necessary, if it were not W holly out 
of place to speak of them in detail, and the time is, perhaps, not come 
for doing so with advantage. They were very similar in many 
respects, as well of difficulties and obstructions, as in the 
modes of me eting them, to the work we have heen considering, att r 
a lapse of two hundred years ; but they had their « rigin in peace, 

and for their object the improve ment of the country, and the ad 


justment of its local burthens, instead of war, confiscation, and allot. 


ment,” 


[In 1660 Petty was appointed one of the Commissioners of 
the Court of € laims, and obtained from the King an order for 
lands to be assigned to him for his defiment debentures; while 
the Act of Settlement confirmed him in possession of all the 
lands which he had in 1659. No document 1s yet extant to 
prove that he acquired any of his property in a fraudulent 
manner, nor was a reply ever given to the challenge which 
he publich ‘ly put forward in his published defence of him- 
self, defying any one to prove him guilty of malversation in 
his official capacities. Alter the Restoration an atte mpt was 
made by the Duke of Ormond to obtain possession of some of 
the Doctor’s lands, but the title of the latter proved too strong 
even for that then all powerful nobleman. ‘The boast which 
Petty is said to have made on the transaction, that his witnesses 
‘would have sworn through a three inch board” was probably 
one of those sallies of raillery in which, even on the most seri- 
ous occasions, he delighted to indulge, notwithstanding the 
frequent difficulties in which he became involved by misconcep- 
tions of the true meaning of his ill-timed wit. In his writings 
he has given many details respecting the manner in which Ins 
property was acquired, and he appears to have been a man 
who would have overcome all obstacles in pursuit of the object 
which he sought to attain. ‘The following is his argument to 
show that he might have realized an independent fortune with- 
out having engaged in the survey ur distnbution of the for- 
feited lands :- 

‘In the year 1649, I proceeded doctor in physic; after the charge 


whereof, and my admission into the College of London, I had left 
about sixty pounds : from that time, till almost August 1652, by my 
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practice, fellowship at Gresham and at Brazen-nose College, and by 
my anatomy lecture at Oxford, I had made that 602. to be near 500/. 
From August 1652, when I went for Ireland, to December 1654, 
(when I began the survey and other public entanglements) with 100/. 
advance money, and with 365/, per annam, of well paid salary, as also 
with the proceed of my practice among the chief, in the chief city of 
a nation, | made my said 500/, above 1600/7. If these be not real 
truths, they are at least very probable lies, and such as very many will 
swear they believe. Now the interest of this 16002. for a year in Ire. 
land, could not be less than 200/., which with 5507. (for another year’s 
salary and practice, viz., until the lands were set out in Oc tober, 
1655), would have increased my said stock to 2350/7. With 20002. 
whereof, I could have bought 8000/. in debentures, which would 
have then purchased me about 15000 acres of land, viz. as much as 
I am now accused to have: These 15000 acres could not yield me less 
than at two shillings per acre 1500/, B ao annuth, especially receiving 
the rents of May-day preceding. This year’s rent, with 550/. for 
my salary and prac tice, &e. till December, 1656, would have bought 
me even then (debentures growing dearer) 6000/. in debentures, 
whereof the ? then paid, would have been 4000/ neat; for which I 
must have had almost 8000 acres more, bei ing as much almost, as I 
conceive is due to me. The rent for 15000 acres, and 8000 acres 
for three years, could not have | re less than 70002, which, with the 
same three years salary, viz., 16502, would have been near 9000/, 
Estate in money, above the sharronneeniousdAbedt. per annum in lands, 
The which, whether it be more or less than what I now have, I leave 
to all the world to examine and judge. Now, lest this should be 
called reckoning chickens before they be hate hed, [ promise at all 
times to present a list of forty persons whose negociations have 
been pro raté, more profitable than what is here set forth. Besides, 
(without vanity, be it spoken) if universal favour with all the grandees 
and their ministers would have reached this profit, ] was not in any 
danger of failing: For before I dealt in surveys, and distributions, 
and other disobliging trinkets, I refer you to all that know me (An- 
nis 1652-53-54, and part of -55, and who knew the state of Treland 
in those years) to wiv e you satisfaction herein. Neither can any man 
alledge one cause of my coming short of the above-fancied encrease ; 
but I can find him two probabilities for my exceeding the same.” 


In 1661 Dr. Petty was knighted by the King, who took 
much delight in his conversation ; and he is said also to have 
obtained a patent creating him Karl of Kilmore, which title 
he never assumed. He was elected one of the first council of 
the Royal Society on its foundation in 1662. In the succeeding 
year he signalized himself by the invention of a double bottomed 
ship “of exceeding use to put into shallow ports, and ride over 
small depths of water. It consisted of two distinct keeles crampt 
together with huge timbers, &c., so that a violent streame ran 
betweene ; it bare a monstrous broad saile.” After performing 
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several voyages in an incredibly short period this vessel, which 
the King named “ The Experiment,” was finally cast away in 
a storm which destroyed a large fleet of ships. Petty was one 
of the original members of the Irish College of physicians, 
founded in 1667, in which year he married Khvabeth, daughter 
of Sir Hardress Waller, “a very beautifull and ingenious lady, 
browne, with glorious eies.” 

The following notice of him was written by one of his 
learned friends in 1675 :— 


“The Map of Ireland made by Sir William Petty is believ'd to 
he the most exact that ever yet was made of any country. He did 
promise to publishit; and I am told it cost him near £1,000 to have 
it engrav'd at Amsterdam. There is not a better Latine poet living 
when he gives himselfe that diversion; nor is his excellence less in 
Council and prudent matters of state; but he is so exceeding nice 
in sifting and examining all possible contingencies, that he adventures 
at nothing which is not demonstration. There were not in ye whole 
world his equal for a superintendant of manufacture and improvement 
of trade, or to govern a plantation. If I were a Prince, I should 
make him my second Counsellor at least. There is nothing difficult 
to him. He is besides courageous, on which account I cannot but 
note a true storie of him, that when Sr, Aleyn Brodrick sent him a 
challenge upon a difference ‘twixt them in Ireland, Sr. William, 
tho’ exceedingly purblind, accepted the challenge, and it being his 
part to propound the weapon, desir’d his antagonist to meete him 
with a hatehet or axe in a dark cellar, which the other of course 
refused. Sir William was, with all this, facetious and of easy con- 
versation, friendly and courteous, and had such a faculty of imitating 
others that he would take a text and preach, now like a grave ortho- 
dox divine, then falling into the Presbyterian way, then to the 
phanatical, the quaker, the monk and frier, the Popish priest, with 
such admirable action, and alteration of voice and tone, as it was not 
possible to abstain from wonder, and one would sweare to heare 
several] persons, or forbear to think he was not in good earnest an 
enthusiast and almost beside himselfe; then he would fall out of 
it into a serious discourse; but it was very rarely he would 
be prevail’d on to oblige the company with this faculty, and 
that only amongst most intimate friends. My Lord Duke of Ormond 
once obtain’d it of him, and was almost ravish'd with admiration ; 
but by and by he fell upon a serious reprimand of the faults and 
misearriages of some Princes and Governors, which tho’ he named 
none, did so sensibly touch the Duke, who was then Lieutenant of 
[reland, that he began to be very uneasy, and wish'd the spirit lay'd 
which he had rais'd, for he was neither able to endure wes truthes, 
nor could he but be delighted. At last he mealted his discourse to 
a ridiculous subject, and came down from the joynt stoole on which 
he had stood ; but my lord would not have him preach any more. 
He never could get favour at Court, because he outwitted all the 
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projectors that came neere him. Having never known such another 
genius, I cannot but mention these particulars amongst a multidude 
of others which Icould produce. When I who knew him in mean cir- 
cumstances, have been in his splendid palace, he would himselfe be in 
admiration how he ariv'd at it; nor was it his value or inclination 
for splendid furniture and the curiosities of the age, but his elegant 
lady could endure nothing meane, or that was not magnificent. He 
was very negligent himselfe, aud rather so of his person, and of a 
cmon 200 temper. ‘ What a to-do is here!’ he would say, ‘I can 
ie in straw with as much satisfaction.’ He is the author of the in- 
genious deductions from the bills of mortality, which go under the 
name of Mr. Graunt; also of that useful discourse of the manufac- 
ture of wool, and several others in the register of the Royal Society. 
He was also author of that paraphrase on the 104th Psalm in La- 
tin verse, which goes about in MS. and is inimitable. Ina word, 
there is nothing impenetrable to him.” : 


Petty engaged extensively in mining, iron founding, and 
pilchard fishing, in the County of Kerry, and although he was 
obliged to surrender a portion of his lands to such of their 
former occupants as were declared innocent, it was said that 
he could see 50,000 acres, belonging to himself, from the 
summit of mount Mangerton. He was one of the first pre- 
sidents of the Dublin Philosophical Society, founded in 1683, 
and in 1685 he published his maps of Ireland, entitled “ Hi- 
berniw delineatio quoad hactenus licuit perfectissima,” which 
were issued at fifty shillings, and have frequently since pro- 
duced more than ten times that price. His surveys, we are 
told, “as far as they go, are tolerably exact as to distances and 
situations, but neither the latitudes nor roads are expressed, 
nor is the sea coast exactly laid down; his design being only 
to take an account of the forfeited lands; many other tracts 
are left blank, and from such a survey his maps are formed.” 
The remaining portion of Petty’s life presents little connected 
with Ireland, except the production of his twowell known works 
onthe Dublin Bills of Mortality, and the “Political Anatomy of 
Ireland.” His death took place in 1687, and among the va- 
rious directions contained in his will, may be noticed his desire 


that “his daughter might marry in Ireland, desiring that 
such a sum as I have left her, might not be carried out of 
Ireland.” Petty’s widow was advanced to the Peerage, and 
his son was created Baron of Shelburne. His descendants 
failed in male issue, and, through the female line, the title and 
property of Petty’s representatives came into the family of Fitz 

aurice, and thence to the present Marquis of Lansdowne, 
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who appears to be the great-great-grandson of the author of 
the work before us. 

Many conjectures have been hazarded relative to the origin 
of the title “ Down Survey,” which, according to Major Larcom, 
“was so called simply to mark its distinction from those for- 
mer (the Civil and Grosse) surveys, by its topographic details 
being all laid down by admeasurement on maps. ‘This is well 
expressed in the letter from Mr. Weale (of the department of 
Woods and Forests), in which he says: ‘Childish as_ the ety- 
mon has always sounded in my ears, | am obliged to admit 
that the Survey obtained its name solely from the continued 
repetition of the expressions, ‘ by the survey laid down,’ ‘ laid 
down by admeasurement,’ in contradistinction to Worsley’s sur- 
veys, the word ‘ Down’ being so written as often as it occurs 
in the MS. It must be admitted,” continues Major Larcom, 
“that the name would have equally applied to the Strafford 
Survey which it is now clear was also laid down on maps, but 
for the sake of contrasting Dr. Petty’s work, by some distine- 
tive cognomen, with the Civil and Grosse Surveys. It was 
indeed, so far as relates to the name, only carrying out the 
instructions given by the commissioners to the old surveys, 
before the Survey was undertaken as a whole by Dr. Petty, as 
will be seen by a paper printed in the Appendix, where they 
are ordered ‘to sett downe’ certain boundaries in a‘toutch plott.’ 
It may also be observed, that the name is still used in Lreland, 
among the country surveyors of the old school, for any survey 
laid down on a map, as distinguished from a mere list of areas, 
which they also call a survey.” 

The original Down Sarvey consisted of thirty-one folio 
voluines, containing baronial and parochial maps, the former 
on a scale of from one hundred and sixty to three hundred and 
twenty perches to an inch, and the latter varying from eighty 
to forty perches to the same measure ; “to each parish a folio 
sheet was given, that the trace might be correct ; also, with the 
content of acres, the situation of Churches, Castles, Glebes, and 
other ecclesiastical lands, were noted ; the scales by which laid 
down, and bearings of the magnetic needle.* To all these were 
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* Major Larcom observes, that ‘‘ it is worthy of notice, that about the 
date at which the Down Survey was performed, there was but little 
magnetic variation in Ireland. The needle, computation, pointed 
due north in Dublin in 1657. This would not afford any peculiar facilit 
for the survey, but might tend to prevent error, both in the fleld wor 
aud protraction, by careless hands. 
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added another folio sheet to each parish, describing its site, 
bounds, particular denominations, content, forfeiters’ names. 
And in the Auditor General's books, which were transcripts of 
references only, without maps, the names of those Adventurers 
(who came over with Cromwell to set*le the kingdom in 1649) 
to whom those forfeited lands were subsequently adjudged, and 
confirmed by the Act of Settlement : this is known by the title 
of, ‘the book of distribution.” Of these volumes of maps 
eleven were partly destroyed, with many other valuable docu- 
nents, by an accidental firein 1711. After the peace of 1763, 
Colonel Blaquiere discovered in France copies of the baronial 
maps of the Down Survey, which, on their way to England, 
had been taken by a French privateer ; an application for 
them was made to the French ministry, and -acceded to, but 
the maps were not given up, and it was alleged that they 
had been mislaid; report, however, said “that they were 
put into the hands of French artists, to enable them to 
perfect a map of Ireland therefrom, for the use of that country.” 
Some time after they were found in the French King’s Li- 
brary, by General V all: ancey, and he, together with Alexander 
Taylor and a French engraver, were employed in Paris for two 
years, by the Irish Government, in copying them. In 
1790, the question of making Vallancey’s transcripts legal 
evidence, was brought before the Irish Parliament, and 
although agreed to by the Commons, their resolution does not 
appear to have been confirmed by the House of Lords. The 
remaining original maps of the Survey, with the copies of them 
from the French libr: ary, were re paired in 1514, under the superin- 
tendenceof the Irish Record C ‘ommissioners, and they are now, to- 
getherwith other documents connected with the Dow nSurvey,— 
the legal records of the title on which half the land of [reland is 
held,”—deposited in an insulated stone building in the Custoin 
House of Dublin. The work before us is printed from a 
manuscript in the library of Trinity vollege, collated with copies 
in the possession of the Marquis of Lansdowne, and the Society 
of King’s Inns, Dublin. The notes, and original documents 
appended, are confined to the illustration of the text, and do 
not extend to the distribution of the forfeited lands, on which 
Petty promised a separate treatise, as well as a satire on his 
various enemies in Lreland. ‘To the latter he refers as follows 
in 1660: “ There is another piece of a quite contrary nature, 
being indeed a satire ; which though it contain little of serious- 
ness, yet does it allow nothing of untruth; it is a gallery 
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wherein you will see the pictures of my chief adversaries 
hanged up in their proper colours ; it is intended for the honest 
recreation of my ingenious friends.—'l'o prepare myself for 
which work, | will read over Don Quixote once more ; that 
having as good a subject of Sir Jerom (Sankey) as Michael de 
Cervantes had of him, something may be done not unworthy 
a representing next Bartholomew Fair.” Whether Petty ever 
executed this proposed work we have no means of determining ; 
if it exist in manuscript it must necessarily contain a vast 
amount of interesting details of contemporary manners and 
customs in Ireland during the Protectorate. The present work 
appears to have been written toward the close of the year 1659, 
and fully answers Petty’s description of it as “an history of 
the survey and distribution of the forfeited lands in Ireland, 
and withall a series of my own services and sufferings, with 
references thereunto, and to that nation; which work consists 
chiefly of all Acts of Parliament, resolves of all general assem- 
blies of the army, orders of the Council, acts of councils of war, 
results of committees, petitions of agents, references, reports, 
and accounts, &c., relating to all and singular the premises.” 
This volume fills a considerable blank in the history of Petty’s 
life as well as in the civil annals of Ireland, and cannot fail to 
interest as the record of the progress of an experiment carried 
out on an extensive scale atid with complete success during the 
infaney of science. It were, however, to be wished that a 
memoir of the author had been prefixed the work, as an accu- 
rate and detailed biography of Sir William Petty is still a 
desideratum, and the publication of the History of the Down 
Survey afforded an opportunity for its production which may 
not soon again occur. On the whole, the work has been edited 
in a style worthy of Major Larcom whose connection with the 
Ordnance Survey rendered him peculiarly fitted for the task, 
and whose exertions to promote the cultivation of Irish 
literature, and to elevate the national character, by making us 
acquainted with our ancient historical monuments have been 
more than once noticed in this journal, 

Few will be found in the present day to defend the 
atrocious spoliation and destruction perpetrated by Cromwell on 
the Lrish adherents of Charles I., or the confirmation of the 
Protector’s acts, by a monarch so heavily indebted to the Irish 
as Charles II. The settlement of the “ motley crew” of adven- 
turers in Ireland, has exercised a marked inflaence on the 
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destinies of this country. Unlike the ancient English settlers, 
the mass of the Cromwellians never identified themselves with 
the true interests of the island. Their descendants, in general, 
became men, as it were, of a middle nation, exhibiting the 
vilest sycophancy tow: ards the corrupt English ministers, who, 
in return, ruined their trade, excluded them from oflic es of 
importance in Church and State, and kept them in a condition 


- of humiliating dependence. Under the withering influence of 


their ascendancy, knowledge, science, and manufactures lan- 
guished, in consequence of the attempts to suppress education, 
and to extirpate all feelings of manly independence. The 
constitutional arguments of Molyneux, in favor of the 
ancient prerogatives of the nation, were declared rebellious ; 
Swift’s attempts to save the country from the nefarious de- 
signs of the English cabinet, and to revive her manufactures 
were accounted treason ; while Lucas was driven into exile for 
asserting the principles ‘of a free citizen. The press was fet- 
tered, the Established Church oppressed, education, at home 
or abroad, demed to the native population, and the Irish 
Roman Catholics were only to be traced through the Statute 
book by their blood. The example of the expatriated Irish in 
America, and the labors of Grattan and his associates, ob- 
tained for the country an interval of independence and unparal- 
leled commercial progression; but, unable to contemplate the 
reform of a corruption which supported them, and heedless 
of the bright example of some of their own race, the ascend- 
ancy faction drove the nation into anarchy, and bartered her 
rights for a paltry stipend, at a period when they had it in 
their power to have made her a great and prosperous country. 
The completion of this suicidal compact gave a fatal, though 
unforeseen, blow to the power of a vicious oligarchy, the eXx- 
tinction of which enables us to look forward to a future ut- 
clouded by the tyranny of men who, while in power, lived 
on the prostitution of their country, and the oppression of 
their fellow-subjects, and who have not left a single noble 
monument, to identify themselves with Ireland, or to cause 
even a momentary regret at their final extirpation. 
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Arr. Il.—COCKBURN’S LIFE OF JEFFREY. 

Life of Lord Jeffrey, with a Selection from his Correspondence. 
By Lord Cockburn, one of the cme of the Court of 
Session in Scotland. 2 vols. 8vo, A. & C. Black, Edin- 
burgh, 1852. 


“By far the most considerable change which has taken place 
in the world of letters, in our day,’ it is to this effect that 
Jeffrey writes, A.D. 1S 16— is that by which the wits of 
Queen Anne’s time have been brought down from the supre- 
macy which they had enjoyed without competition for the 
best part of a century. When we were at our studies, some 
twenty- five years ago, we can perfectly remember that every 
young man was set to read Pope, Swift, and Addison, as 
regularly as Virgil, Cicero, and Horace. They, and their 
contemporaries were universally acknowledged as our great 
models of excellence, and place d without challenge at the head 
of our nationat literature. All this, however, is now altered. 
[t is no longer to them that the ambitious look up with envy, 
or the humble with admiration. It seems to be clearly as- 
certained that they are declined considerably from ‘the high 
meridian of their glory,’ and may fairly be sppennia to be 
‘hastening to their setting” ‘There are bat two possible 
solutions for phenomena of this sort. Hither our taste has 
degenerated, or its old models have been surpassed ; either 
the writers of the last ce ntury are too good for us, or they 
are not good enough. Now, we confess, we are ‘no believers 
in the permanent corruption of national taste ; on the contrary, 
we think that it is, of all faculties, that which is most sure to 
advance with time and experience ; that, with the exception of 
those great physical or political disasters which have checked 
civilization itself, there has always been a sensible progress in 
this particular ; and that the general taste of every successive 
generation is better than that of its predecessors. There are 
capricious fluctuations, no doubt, but the great movements are 
all progressive. 

“We are of opinion, then, that the writers who adorned the 
beginning of the last century have been eclipsed by those of 
our own time. The former are sagacious, no doubt, neat, 
clear, and reasonable ; but, for the most part, cold, timid, and 
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superficial. Their chief care is to be at once witty and 
rational, with as good a grace as possible. Their inspiration 
accordingly is little more than a sprightly sort of good sense. 
Little gleams of pleasantry, and sparkles of wit glitter through 
their compositions; but no glow of feeling—no blaze ‘of 
imagination—no flashes of genius, ever irradiate their sub- 
stance. ‘They may pass for sensible and polite writers, but 
scarcely for men of genius. 

Our first literature consisted of saintly legends, and ro- 
mances of chivalry, though Chaucer gave it a more national 
and popular character, by his original descriptions of external 
nature, and the familiarity and gaiety of his social humour. 
In the time of Elizabeth it was intrinsically romantic, serious, 
lofty, and enthusiastic. In the reign of James the First, our 
literature appears to us to have the greatest perfection to which 
it had yet attained; though it would probably have advanced 
still farther in the succeeding reign, had not the great national 
dissensions which then arose, turned the talent and energy 
of the people into other channels—first to the assertion of their 
civil rights, and afterwards to the discussion of their religious 
interests. The graces of literature suffered of course in those 
fierce contentions ; still the period of the civil wars produced 
the giant powers of Taylor, and the muse of Milton. The 
Restoration arrived, and as all the eminent writers of the 
preceding period had inclined to the party that was now over- 
thrown, and. their w ritings had been deeply imbued with its 
obnoxious principles, it became profitable as well as popular 
to diseredit the fallen party. Add to this, that there were real 
and serious defects in the style and manner of the former 
generation, aud that the grace, brevity, and vivacity of that 
gayer manner which was now introduced from France, were 
not only good and captivating in themselves, but had then all 
the charms of novelty and contrast. But there would probably 
have been a revulsion towards the accustomed taste, had not 
the party of the innovators been reinforced. Dryden, carried 
by the original bent of his genius, and his familiarity with our 
older models, to the cultivation of our native style, was, not- 
withstanding, unluekily seduced by the attractions of fashion 
and the dazzling of the dear wit and gay rhetoric in which it 
delighted, to lend his powerful aid to the new movement. 

“ It was the unfortunate ambition of the next generation of 
authors to umprove and perfect the new style, rather than to 
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return to the old one—and they did improve it. ‘They cor- 
rected its gross indecency, increased its precision and correct- 
ness, made its pleasantry and sarcasm more polished and 
elegant, and spread through the whole of its irony, its narra- 
tion, and reflection, a tone of clear and condensed good sense. 
This is the praise of Queen Anne’s wits. They seem to have 
felt that they were born in an age of reason, rather than of 
feeling or fancy. They made no pretensions to the glow of 
enthusiastic passion, or the richness of a luxuriant imagina- 
tion ; but, writing with infinite good sense, and great grace 
and vivacity, and, above all, writing for the first time in a tone 
peculiar to the upper ranks of society, and upon subjects that 
were almost exclusively interesting to them, they naturally 
figured, at least while the manner was new, as the most ac- 
complished, fashionable, and perfect writers the world had 
ever seen ; and made the wild, luxuriant, and humble sweet- 
ness of our earlier authors appear rude and untutored in the 
comparison. 

“The age which succeeded was still less an age of mental 
adventure. There never was, on the whole, a quieter time 
than that of the two first Georges. There was nothing to stir 
the minds of the people at large. They went on accordingly, 
minding their old business and reading their old old books. 
Certainly there never was so long an interregnum of native 
genius, as during about sixty years in the middle of the last 
century. The few sparks that appeared, too, showed that the 
old fire was burned out, and that the altar must hereafter be 
heaped with fuel of another quality. Gray had the talents 
rather of a critic than a poet; Akenside attempted a sort of 
classical and philosophical rapture; Goldsmith wrote with 
perfect elegance and beauty, in a style of mellow tenderness 
and elaborate simplicity. He had the harmony of Pope with- 
out his quaintness, and his selection of diction without his 
coldness and eternal vivacity ; and last of all came Cowper, 
with a style of complete originality—and, for the first time, 
made it apparent to readers of all descriptions, that Pope and 
Addison were no longer to be the a of English poetry. 
In ‘pane hy and prose writing, in general, the case was 
nearly para ie, till Junius and Johnson again familiarized us 
with more glowing and sonorous diction, and made us feel the 
tameness and poorness of the serious style of Addison and 
Swift. This brings us down,” says Jeffrey, “almost to the 
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sresent time, in which the revolution in our literature has 
we accelerated and confirmed by the concurrence of many 
causes. ‘I'he agitation of the French Revolution, and the 
dissensions as well as the hopes and terrors to which it gave 
occasion.” 
—But we need not follow his text farther. The purpose of 
the previous quotations is attained ; and we have now but one 
immediate duty to discharge—to awaken the reader to the 
reflection—that, amongst “the many causes” which helped to 
“confirm” (and perhaps to “ accelerate”) the great “ revolu- 
tion in our literature,” a foremost place must be accorded to 
the Edinburgh Review—and, that, in the conduct of that 
eflicient organ of criticism, a foremost, indeed, zie foremost 
place, must be accorded to Francis JEFFREY. 

It has been observed that the human mind has ‘ts seasons, 
like the material world. The autumn which has witnessed the 
successful labours of one generation, and gathered in the fruits 
of one age, is succeeded, it would seem, by a suspensi.n of 
vegetation and a cessation of toil, during whose winter time 
the world subsists on the harvest of the past. But the sus- 
pension and the cessation reach their limit. 





«—_————— The Spring 
Comes forth her work of gl: 33 to ive ;” 
omes forth her work of gladness to contrive ; 


a new age arises to awaken the spirit of man, and another 
generation come forth with hopeful energy to till the fields of 
their fathers anew. ‘The seed is sown, and germinates, and 
ripens, and winter is not eternal. Just such atime did the end 
of the last, and beginning of the present century disclose ; and 
we, in these latter days, are gladdened by the splendid harvest 
whose beginnings were watched by other eyes, and tended by 
other hands than ours, who sit down gratulant “amang the 
rigs of barley,” in the full yet mellow sunlight of an advanced 
civilization. We have seen Jeffrey, in the “passage from his 
works above quoted, bring down the history of our literature 
to that era of illumination which was inaugurated in the early 
years of this century ; and it were needless for us to trace it 
farther with any degree of fulness, still less, of minuteness. 
Did we seck to be most truly eloquent on this theme, we might 
restrict ourselves, (as, in effect, we now do) to name, simply 
and succinctly, such men as Campbell, Rogers, Wordsworth, 
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Scott, Byron, Moore, Shelley, Keats, and others of that splen- 
did throng of whom so few now remain to us: 


“Star after star decays.” 


When genius walks the earth, it casts a shadow, criticism— 
and in that shadow Jeffrey followed the great poets, with the 
modest, but erect port of an esquire attendant upon his lord, 
inferior, but free. Accordingly, it isin his quality of critic 
the world has been pleased chiefly to regard im. Yet there 
cannot be a greater mistake than to suppose that he fulfilled 
no other function. On the contrary, construed eum grano 
salis, and under conditions which include a catalogue of de- 
fined and ascertained avocations, (for, in this respect, he 
“wears his rue with a difference,”) the celebrated lines of 
Dryden are not inapplicable to the subject of our notice : 


«‘ A man so various that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome.” 


It was his happy destiny to cultivate assidiously the powers of 
an acute intellect, and the feelings of a large and true heart, 
through the various phases of a career which alternately pre- 
sented him to the world as a writer, an advocate, a senator, and 
judge—for all these functions did Jeffrey fulfil. Literature 
boasts of many prouder names, the bar has been illustrated by 
more profound acquirements and more vivid eloquence, Par- 
liament has been informed by higher wisdom than fell to his 
lot, and the bench dignified by greater knowledge than he 
could claim—but, for the happy union of those various quali- 
fications, (notwithstanding that each of them was manifested 
in a less degree of intensity in him than in others), vivified by 
sterling worth of character and warm affections, the subject of 
this memoir was eminently distinguished through different 
periods of a whole half century. With pen and tongue, with 
head and heart, he fought the good fight, a true soldier of our 
civilization, patient, vigilant, courageous, and victorious. 
Francis Jerrrey was born at Edinburgh in the year 
1773. ‘His father was George Jeffrey, who was bred to the 
law, and became one of the Depute-Clerks in the Supreme 
Court, not a high, but a very respectable situation.” Though 
his boyhood passed ‘ without,” says Lord Cockburn, “ being 
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marked by any of those early achievements or indications which 
biography is so apt to detect, or to invent, in the dawnings of 
those who have risen to eminence,” yet, that transition period 
of life which intervenes between boyhood and manhood—and 
which is described by a well-known word, notoriously dissonant 
to the ears of “young gentlemen”—was marked in Jeffrey’s 
instance by a sinister precocity in ambition, in fancy, in per- 
ception, in general intellectual power. The Rev. Doctor 
Macfarlane, now principal of the College of Glasgow, and 
a quondam fellow-student of Jeffrey’s, informs us that the 
latter “ broke upon us’—that 1s, his contemporaries—“ very 
brilliantly. Ina debating society called the Historical and 
Critical, he distinguished himselfas one of the most acute and 
fluent speakers, his favorite subjects being criticism and me- 
taphysies.” And the vanity and precocity of the following 
letter to one of his first preceptors, Dr. Adam, (author of the 
Roman Antiquities), were it now written by any boy of fifteen 
of our acquaintance, would make us tremble for the youth’s 
future respectability, whether of intellect or of character. Yet 
Jeffrey was but fifteen when he penned it, and his respecta- 
bility, whether for character or for intellect, did but increase 
thenceforward, during every year of his honorable, useful, and 
brilliant career. Noting in this sinister production the evi- 
dence of what he was at fifteen, and remembering, neverthe- 
less, that he did no¢ subsequently become either a puppy, an 
adventurer, or a fool, we are tempted to ascribe his redemption 
from the devil of conceit and presumption to a special inter- 
position of the divine mercy in behalf of the pitiable boy whose 
youth was not that of the young; and the truth announced by 
the great Dramatist rises before us, less in the graceful attire 
of a subtle and profound poetical philosophy, than in the 
simple garb of inspired propheey— 


‘There is a Providence that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.” 


Here is the letter we have referred to. 


JEFFREY TO DR. ADAM. 


_ “ Dear Sir, I do not question that you will be surprised at the 
freedom of this uninvited intrusion; and when I tell you (by way of 
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apology) that for these some weeks I have been impelled to the 
deed by the impulse of some internal agent, I question if your sur- 
| prise will be diminished. As a student of philosophy IT thought 
myself bound to withstand the temptation, and as an adept in logic, 
to analyse the source of its effects. Both attempts have been 
equally unsucessful. I have neither been able to resist the inclina- 
tion, nor to discover its source. My great affection for the study of 
mind led me a weary way before I abandoned this attempt; nor 
did I leave the track of enquiry till I thought I had discovered that 
it proceeded from some emotion in the powers of the will rather 

than of the intellect. My epistolary communications have hitherto 
been confined to those whom I could treat with all the familiarity 
of the most perfect equality, and whose experience or attainments | 
was not accustomed to consider as superior to my own. This, I 
think, will account and apologise for any peculiarity you may discern 
in my style. I think it superfluous to assure you, that whatever 
appearance of levity or petulance that may bear, the slightest, the 
most distant, shadow of disrespect was never intended. When I 
recollect the mass of instruction I have received from your care— 
when I consider the excellent principles it was calculated to convey— 
when I contemplate the perspicuous, attentive, and dispassionate 
mode of conveyance—and, when I experience the advantages and 
benefits of all these, I cannot refrain the gratification of a finer feel- 
ing in the acknowledgment of my obligations. I am sufficiently 
sensible that these are hackneyed and cant phrases; but, as they ex- 
press the sentiments of my soul, I think they must be tolerated. 

If you ever find leisure to notice this, I shall esteem your answer as 
a particular honour ; and that you may more easily accomplish that, 
I inform you that I lodge at Mr. Milne’s, Montrose Lodgings. So— 
this is an introductory letter! It wants indeed the formality of 
| such a performance ; but the absence of that requisite may for once 
be supplied by the sivcerity with which I assure you I am, dear sir, 
yours, &ec. &e., F. Jerrrey.” 














- 


But if Jeffrey possessed his share of the pedantry of 
youth, it was creditably counterbalanced, and finally effaced, 
by a well-directed diligence which seldom survives precocity, 
and which constituted through life the foundation of his 
success. ‘The shingly stratum ‘of vain pedantry disappeared in 
time, and came to be overlaid by a soil of no ordinary depth 
and fertility. 
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‘Tf there be any thing valuable in the history of his prowess, it 
seems to consist chiefly in the example of meritorious labour which 
his case exhibits to young men, even of the highest talent. If he 
had chosen to be idle, no youth would have had a stronger tempta- 
tion or a better excuse for that habit; because his natural vigour 
made it easy for him to accomplish far more than his prescribed 
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tasks respectably, without much trouble, and with the additional 
applause of doing them off hand. But his early passion for distine- 
tion was never separated from the conviction, that in order to ob- 
tain it, he must work for it. 

«“ Accordingly, from his very boyhood, he was not onlya diligent, 
but a very systematic student; and in particular, he got very early 
into the invaluable habit of accompanying all his pursuits by col- 
lateral composition ; never for the sake of display, but solely for his 
own culture. The steadiness with which this almost daily practice 
was adhered to, would be sufficiently attested by the mass of his 
writings which happens to be preserved ; though these be obviously 
only small portions of what he must have executed. There are notes 
of lectures, essays, translations, abridgements, speeches, criticisms, 
tales, poems, &c. ; not one of them done from accidental or moment- 
ary impulse, but all wrought out by perseverance and forethought, 
with a view to his own improvement. And it is now interesting to 
observe how very soon he fell into that line of criticism which after- 
wards was the business of his life. Nearly the whole of his early 
original prose writings are of a critical character ; and this inclina- 
tion towards analysis and appreciation was so strong, that almost 
every one of his compositions closes by a criticism on himself.” 


Amongst his other papers, written when he was from sixteen 
to eighteen years of age, are some entitled “ My opinions of 
some Authors,” constituting a collection of critical essays :— 


“ He says in a note, ‘ | have only ventured to characterise those 
who have actually undergone my perusal. Yet they are fifty in 
number; and besides most of the English classics, include Fenelen, 
Voltaire, Marmontel, Le Sage, Moliere, Racine, Rousseau, Rollin, 
Buffon, Montesquieu, &e. His perusal of many of these must have 
been very partial ; yet it is surprising how just most of his concep- 
tions of their merits and defects are. Many of these criticisms, 
especially of English writers, such as Dryden, Locke, and Pope, are 
written in a style of acute and delicate discrimination, and express 
the ultimate opinions of his maturer years. Johnson, as might be 
expected ofa youth, is almost the only one whom he rates far higher 
then than he did afterwards. ‘ 

_“ There are twelve Letters, each somewhat longer than a paper 
of the Spectator, addressed to an imaginary ¢ My Dear Sir,’ and sub- 
scribed by Philosophus, Simulator, Proteus, Scrutator, Solomon, &c., 
and all dated July 1789. They are all on literary and philosophical 
subjects, lively and well composed. One of them is on Criticism— 
by no means the best, but now curious from its subject. It explains 
the importance of the art, and the qualities of the sound critic. 

‘ Between November 1789 and March 1790, there are thirty-one 
essays, each about the same length with these letters. They are full 
of vigorous thinking, and of powerful writing ; and a mere state- 
ment of these subjects will shew his fertility. They are entitled :— 
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. The Superiority of the Sexes. 
. Of Man. 

. Of the Love of Fame. 

. Of Fancy. 

- On Jealousy. 

. Celibacy and Marriage. 

. Of Love. 

. Of Man. 


On Human Happiness. |} 16. Ancient and Modern Learning. 
On a State of Nature. | 17. On the Fate of Genius. 

. On Slavery. | 18. On Death. 

. On Since rity and Self- Love. {| 19. Ofa Town Life. 

. On Indolence. | 20 Of Human Instinct, 
On the Praise of former Ages. | 21. On Novel Reading. 


2. On New Year's Day. 

3. On Beaux-ism., 

- On Beauty. 

- On the Poetic Character. 
- On Fortitude. 

- The Use of Philosophy. 

. The Use of Ridicule, 

- Of Literary Habits, 
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. Of Local Emoti>n. 30. The Companionable Virtues. 


And the list curiously closes with a paper whose sub- 
ject is—“ The foregoing essays!” But not only were his 
writings thus the theme of his criticism (a useful and worthy 
labour), but his character was likewise subjected to his intro- 
spection (by no means a useful or worthy labour). “ His 
‘ Sketch of my own Character,” says his biographer, “is so 
singular a piece of self-analysis for a youth of seventeen, that 
L have sometimes been inclined to put it in the appendix ; but 
it is better not. Though well written, and full of striking 
observations, it is seldom safe to disclose descriptions by a man 
of himself. vex when perfectly candid, and neither spoiled 
by the affectation of making himself better or worse than he 
really was, they are apt to be misunderstood, and their pub- 
lication, especially near his own day, is certain to provoke 
ridicule”—opinions in which we completely coincide. There 
is nothing more injurious to truth, to courage, and to integ- 
rity, than the habit of introspection, unless where it 1s 
corrected by active pursuits, and enlightened by experience of 
the world. It is, in most cases, a sort of moral squinting, by 
which a man endeavours, as it were, to see one of his eyes 
with the other. The world without can hardly spare any 
divergence of insight to the world within ; and society will not 
fail, in the greater number of instances, to furnish a “ Shetch 
of my own Character,” without gratuitous chalk-drawing from 
the sitter for the portrait. 

He entered at Oxford in September, 1791. The merits of 
that venerable institution he sums up in one short sentence 
written to a correspondent, wherein, we suspect, he has 
sacrificed some portion of trath to humour. “ Except praying 
and drinking,” he says, “1 see nothing else that it 1s possible 
to acquire in this place.” 
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«In spite of the prevailing dissipation and idleness, he himself 
was a diligent student in his own way. Sir John Stoddart, who knew 
him there, says that though ‘ not a reading man, he must have de- 
voted much time to literature in general; for his conversation, 
though always gay and lively, evinced a large store of information.’ 
Accordingly, he himself used to acknowledge, that though, on the 
whole, disappointed with Oxford, his time there had not been lost 
totally. ‘This indeed is implied in the fact, that during these nine 
months, he wrote a great many papers, of which eighteen happen to 
have been preserved. 

‘«* Some of them are short and immaterial, such asa translation of 
the life of Agricola, and another sermon; which latter seems to be 
a species of composition rather seductive to literary laymen. His 
are about as good as any sermons can be, which are got up as mere 
rhetorical exercises. Several of them were preached, with con- 
siderable effect ; partieularly by Mr. Marshall, whose elocution did 
justice to the author’s style, and by a late respectable minister of our 


Established Church, who had been a tutor at Herbertshire, and im- 


posed some of them on his congregation so lately as 1825. 

“ Among the longer papers, there is one on Beauty ; which is in- 
teresting, as the germ of his treatise on that subject, in the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, many years afterwards.” 


He finally left Oxford in July, 1792, and returned to 
Edinburgh, where he speedily commenced the study of the 
law, and became a member of a debating society—the 
‘ Speculative’—an event which Lord Cockburn informs us 
— more for him than any other in the course of his 
educanion. 


_“ Tt was exactly what he required, and he gave himself to it with 
his whole heart. The period for regular attendance was three years ; 
but his voluntary and very frequent visits were continued for six or 
seven years more. In the course of these nine or ten years, he had 
a succession, and sometimes a cluster, of powerful competitors. It 
is sufficient to mention Sir Walter Scott, with whom he first became 
acquainted here; Dr. John Thompson; John Allen; David Boyle, 
now Lord President of the Court of Session ; the Rev. Dr. Brunton; 
the Marquis of Lansdowne; the late Charles, Lord Kinnaird; Dr. 
Headlam ; Francis Horner; the late William Adam, Accountant 
RA . —" of Chancery; John A. Murray, and James 
Seonerienh, both afterwards ges; , : 
Glenelg, and his late ged aan re Pages 

ert Grant; James Loch, the 

Honourable Charles Stuart, and William Scarlett, * * It has 
ae ever fallen to my lot to hear three better speeches than three 
heard in that place,x—one on National Character by Jeffrey, one 


on the Imm rtality of the Soul by Horner, and one on the Power of 
Russia by Brougham.” 
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He composed verse too, in addition to his prose labours. 
“ He was fond of parodying the Odes of Horace, with ap- 
plications to modern incidents and people, and did it very 
successfully.”” He translated the whole of the Argonauticon 
of Apollonius Rhodius into blank verse, besides wnting original 
poems ; but “his poetry was less poetical than his prose,” 

sneers his biographer, and fortunately made way for more 
serious, if not more profitable pursuits.’ 


* On the 16th of December 1794, he was admitted to practise at 
the bar. 

“No idea can be fommed of the prospects which this privilege 
opened, or of the good which he ultimately did, without knowing 
something of the political state of Scotland when he thus came into 
public life. 

“ Everything was inflamed by the first French Revolution. Even 
in England all “ordinary faction was absorbed by the two parties— 
of those who thought that that terrible example, by showing the 
dangers of wrongs too long maintained, was the strongest reason for 
the timely correction of our own defects,—and of those who con- 
sidered this opinion as a revolutionary device, and held that the 
atrocities in France were conclusive against our exciting sympathetic 
hopes, by an admission that curable defect existed. It would have 
been comfortable if these had been merely argumentative views, — 
a fair subject of amicable discussion. But they were personal as 
well as political feelings, and separated people into fierce hostile 
factions, each of which thought that there was no safety for the state, 
or for itself, without the destruction of the other. Never, since our 
own Revolution, was there a period when public life was so exas- 
perated by hatred, or the charities of private life were so soured by 
political aversion. * * But this cannot be converted froma 
personal into a general, or even a local history ; and, therefore, those 
not so intimately connected with Jeffrey as to have affected his life, 
must be passed over. As to himself, his public opinions, or rather 
their principles, were coeval with the growth of his reason. His 
private writings show that they were not formed without study and 
reflection, and his purity in sdopting them may be inferred from 
their all being against his immediate interest. Nothing beyond his 
conviction of their soundness is necessary in order to account for his 
adoption of them. If accidental circumstances co-operated, they 
probably consisted in the attraction of free principles to such a mind ; 
in his abhorrence of the prevailing local persecution, and in the 
gloomy intolerance of his Tory father, contrasted with the open- 
hearted liberality of his Whig uncle of Herbertshire. 

« The legal profession in Scotland had every recommendation to 
a person resolved, or compelled, to remain in this country. It had 
not the large fields open to the practitioner in England, nor the 
practicable seat in the House of Commons, nor the lofty political 
and judicial eminences, nor the great fortunes. But it was not a 
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less honourable or a less intellectual line. It is the highest profes- 
sion that the country knows; its emoluments and prizes are not in- 
adequate to the wants and habits of the upper classes ; it has always 
been adorned by men of ability and learning, who are honoured by 
the greatest public confidence.” 


In 1798 he visited London with a view to obtain literary 
employment, but failed in the attempt. “ So much the better 
for him,” says Lord Cockburn. ‘ He came home, and was 
gradually drawn by circumstances into the line of life which 
was the best for his powers, his usefulness, and his happiness.” 
The principal “ happiness” appears to have been “ Catherine, 
one of the daughters of the Rev. Dr.“Wilson, Professor of 
Church History at St. Andrews, a second cousin of his own.” 


« The marriage took place on the Ist November 1801. It had 
all the recommendation of poverty. His father, who was in humble 
circumstances, assisted them a very little ; but Miss Wilson had no 
fortune, and Jeffrey had told his brother, only six months before, 
that ‘my profession has never yet brought me £100 a-vear. Yet 
have I determined to venture upon this new state. It shews a re- 
liance on Providence scarcely to be equalled in this degenerate age, 
and indicates such resolutions of economy as would terrify any less 
magnanimous adventurer.’ His brother having asked him to de- 
scribe his wife; he did so, as I think, who came to know her well, 
with great accuracy. ‘ You ask me to describe my Catherine to 
you; but I have no talent for description, and put but little faith in 
full drawn characters ; besides, the original is now so much a part 
of myself, that it would not be decent to enlarge very much, either 
upon her excellences or her imperfections. It is proper, however, 
to tell you, in sober earnestness, that she is not a showy or remark- 
able girl, either in person or character. She has good sense, good 
manners, good temper, and good hands, and above all, I am perfectly 
sure, that she has a good heart, and that it is mine without reluctance 
or division.” She soon secured the respect and esteem of all his 
friends, and made her house, and its society, very agreeable.” 


In 1802, he made his first professional speech, in a cause of 
no public interest. Notwithstanding, Jeflrey’s ability made 
him conspicuous on this occasion, and he himself states that 
about this period “ his professional employment was increasing, 
and his general reputation as a man of business.” But he 
met with a check at this time, which party injustice and the 
loss of a powerful connexion rendered the more mortifying. 
*'There were no regular reporters of the proceedings of the 
courts,” says Lord Cockburn, “ except two advocates, who 
were elected to the office by their brethren by the bar”’ On a 
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vacancy occurring, Jeffrey presented himself as a candidate, 
and was rejected in favour of an opponent, who though inferior 
to him in capacity, had the merit of being on the “ right side” 


in politics. 


“‘ The election was connected with one painful occurrence, which 
distressed him for many years. There was some business relation 
between his father and Sir William Miller, Bart., who was a judge, 
and known, from his estate’s name, as Lord Glenlee. This had led 
his Lordship to notice Frank Jeffrey while very young, and, seeing 
his talents, to have him a good deal about him. But as the youth 
grew up, and his political principles began to disclose themselves, 
his Lorship’s taste for him did not increase, and their intercourse 
became less frequent. Glenlee had no vote in the election, but it 
was thought that he might have some influence, and as there was 
no avowed rupture, Jeffrey asked him to exert it on his behalf. But 
his Lordship took this occasion to tell him plainly that, in conse- 
quence of his politics, he could befriend him no more. They parted, 
and scarcely exchanged words for nearly thirty years. Je firey was 
Lord Advocate before he was allowed to renew the old ac quaintance, 
He did so then, and with great pleasure ; for throughout this long 
alienation he had never uttered one word about his early patron 
but in respect and gratitude. So far as we know, this was the solitary 
eclipse by which any friendship of Jeffrey's was ever obscured.’ 


But the “ Providence that shapes our ends” befriended 
Jeffrey in his manhood, as well as im Is youth, and this 
apparently unfortunate circumstance became the turning 
point of his thenceforth prosperous destiny. This young 
man, of a birth but commonly respe ctable; with a 
precarious income which oscillated rather in the direction of 
a straightened poverty, than that even of a barely decent com- 
petence ; scarcely prized save by a few friends, amidst a throng 
of enemies ; embarrassed by an early marriage which made a 
sunshine, indeed, around his heart, but a sunshine such as 
gilds at morning the icy peaks of a repulsive aud unproductive 
mountain range, within the limits of eternal snow; banned in 
his native land for the crime of loving it well, and not un- 
wisely ; and even repelled, as we have seen, from that Emigra- 
tion-land of London which is, and has been so long, to the 
outeast scholar and the literary adventurer, what America is to 
the overtaxed mechanic or exterminated peasant ; this young 
man has just engaged in an enterprise which shall bring him 
reputation and competence in the present, and lay open the 
path of fame and wealth and ennobling honours in the future ; 
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which shall set him upon that bench whose decisions he was at 
one time forbidden to report; which shall appoint him in his 
ripe age a member of an administration called to office by the 
voice of the sovereign and the nation to establish the very prin- 
ciples of free government, the advocacy of which made the 
sole crime, aud insured the signal punishment, of his youth ; 
which—passing from the consideration of his personal interests 
to those of the community—shall herald the march of a new 
literature and exalt the public taste of his own and succeeding 
times ; and, finally, afford enlightened and efficient aid to the 
depressed cause of reform and progress through a long lapse of 
years during which the growth of an improved public spirit, 
“an increasing purpose” shall have overthrown ancient abuses, 
laid the foundation of a more fortunate future, and “ widened 
the thoughts of men with the process of the suns.”* We can 
hardly believe in this age of Reviews and Magazines that a 
Review could in any way have contributed to such results, 


‘notwithstanding the deliberately written evidence of a living 


witness, Lord Cockburn, the author of Jeffrey’s biography, 
his contemporary, rival, and friend. But the reader must not 
fail specially to remember that at the period when the Zdin- 
burgh Review was started by Jeffrey and Sydney Smith, our 
periodical literature boasted of but as many lines as it now does 
of columns. The market may now be glutted (though that is 
a matter of question), but it was not then moderately, or 
even niggardly supplied. Finally, the year 1802 preceded its 
brother 1852, and during the intervening half century it was 
that same Edinburgh Review which gave the vital impulse to 
that very literature the contemplation of whose present 
luxuriance will only deceive the enquirer in his valuation of its 
condition fifty years ago. Fifty years ago! There have been 
few periods in the history of the world, when those little words 
might bear so great a meaning as at this very day. You stand 
in the harvest field of an age, and, like children, forget that 
your fathers reclaimed the soil, and sowed the seed, and made 
the wilderness to blossom as the rose. But old men still live 
and talk of the old times. In those days Wordsworth was 
struggling with the darkness, Scott unknown, Byron had “not 


* Yet I doubt not thro’ the ages an increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns.” 


Tennyson. 
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penned his inspiration,’ steam had not baffled sea and wind, 
and re-mapped the land, the Catholic was unemancipated, the 
subject unfranchised. For, to this effect old men bear witness, 
and amongst them, Lord Cockburn leans on his staff of me- 
mory, and his voice is not the least instructive to us /ruges 
consumere nati. His biography of Jeffrey abounds in the— 
past ! Within our limits, we can hardly hope to do the bio- 
grapher justice ; our pages can but scantily supply the infor- 
mation fully detailed in the original work, ‘the subject of this 
brief review, and the reader will do well to avail himself of its 
instruction at the fountain head. Meantime, we will quote as 
largely as we may— 





«Sydney Smith’s account of the origin of the Edinburgh Review is 
this :—‘ One day we happened to meet in the eighth or ninth storey 
or flat, in Buccleuch Place, the elevated residence of the then Mr. 
Jeffrey. I proppsed that we should set up a Review; this was 
acceded to with acclamation. I was appointed editor, and remained 
long enough in Edinburgh to edit the first number of the Edinburgh 
Review.’—(Preface to Smith’s Works.) 

« There were circumstances that tended so directly towards the 
production of some such work, that it seems now as if its appearance, 
in Edinburgh, and about this time, might almost have been foreseen, 
Of these it is sufficient to mention the irrepressible passion for dis- 
cussion which succeeded the fall of old systems on the French Revo- 
lution; the strong feeling of resentment at our own party intol- 
erance ; the obviousness that it was only through the press that this 
intolerance could be abated, or our policy reformed; the dotage of 
all the existing journals; and the presence, in this place, of the able 
young men who have been mentioned, most of them in close alliance, 
and to whom concealed authorship was an irresistible vent. 

“‘ The most important of these were Jeffrey, Smith, Brougham, 
and Horner. Very few of them contemplated letters or politics as 
the business of their lives, but they were all eager for distinction, 
and for the dissemination of what they, in their various walks, 
thought important truth ; and they were then all masters of their 
own time.* 

“But they plainly lent upon Jeffrey, who bad not merely been 
engaged in the study of criticism all his life, but had reduced his 
study to practice. . * There had been no critical journal 
in Scotland since the days of the original “ Edinburgh Review,” 





* Their youth, though it was one of the established grounds of the 
pretended Convene of their opponents, was by no means excessive. 
Allen, in 1802, was thirty-two, Smith, thirty-one, Jeffrey, twenty-nine. 
Brown, twenty-four, Horner, twenty-four, Brougham, twenty-three. 
Excellent ages for such work. 
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the first number of which was published in January, 1755, and 
the second and last in January, 1756.” 

‘«‘ There were reviews in England ; but, though respectable accord- 
ing to the notions at that time of critical respectability, they merely 
languished in decent feebleness. Indeed, the circumstance of their 
almost restricting themselves to the examination of books, exclusively 
of public measures and principles, narrowed the range of their criti- 
cism, and congealed its spirit.” 

“At last, on the 10th of October 1802, the first number of the Edin- 
burgh Review appeared. Besides several other articles, it contained 
seven by Smith, four by Horner, four commonly ascribed to Lord 
Brougham, and five by Jeffrey, one of which, upon Mourier on the 
influence of the French Revolution, began the work. 

«The effect was electrical. And instead of expiring, as many 
wished, in their first effort, the force of the shock was increasing on 
each subsequent discharge. It is impossible for those who did not 
live at the time, and in the heart of the scene, to feel, or almost to 
understand, the impression made by the new luminary, or the anx- 
ieties with which its motions were observed. It was an entire and 
instant change of every thing that the public had Deen accustomed 
to in that sort of composition. The old periodical opiates were ex- 
tinguished at once. The learning of the new Journal, its talent, its 
spirit, its writings, its independence, were all new ; and the surprise 
was increasing by a work so full of public life springing up, sud- 
denly, in a remote part of the kingdom. Different classes soon 
settled in their different views of it. Its literature, its political eco- 
nomy, and its pure science, were generally admired. Many thought- 
ful men, indifferent to party, but anxious for the progress of the 
human mind, and alarmed lest war and political confusion should 
restore a new course of dark ages, were cheered by the unexpected 
appearance of what seemed likely to prove a great depository for the 
contributions of able men to the cause of philosophy. — Its political 
opinions made it be received by one party with demonstrations of its 
iniquity, with confident prophecies of the impossibility of so seanda- 
lous a publication lasting, much pretended derision, and boundless 
abuse of its audacious authors. On the opposite side, it was hailed 
as the dawn of a brighter day. It was not merely the intelligent 
championship of their principles that those on that side saw appa- 
rently secured, but the far higher end, that reason would be heard. 
The splendid career of the Journal, as it was actually run, was not 
anticipated, either by its authors or by its most ardent admirers ; 
none of whom could foresee its long endurance, or the extent to 
which the mighty improvements that have reformed our opinions 
and institutions, and enable us to engraft the wisdom of experience 
on the maintainable antiquities of our system, were to depend on this 
single publication. They only saw the present establishment of an 
organ of the highest order, for the able and fearless discussions of 
every matter worthy of being inquired into ; but they could not then 
discern its consequences. 

_ “Nowhere was its pillar of fire watched with greater intensity than 
in Scotland, where the constitutional wilderness was the darkest. 
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Many years had to pass before it could effect actual reform ; but it 
became clearer every day that a generation was forming by which 
the seed sowing by this work must at last be reaped. To Edinburgh 
in particular it was of especial benefit. It extended the literar 

reputation of the place, and connected it with public affairs, te 
made its opinions important. All were the better of a journal to 
which every one with an object of due iniportance had access, which 
it was in vain either to bully or to despise, and of the fame of which 
even its reasonable haters were inwardly proud. 

“It was distinguished in its outset from similar publications, by its 
being kept quite independent of booksellers, and by the high prices 
soon paid for articles. The first kept its managers free ; the second 
gave them the command of nearly all the talent in the market. Yet 
for the first two or three numbers they had an idea that such a 
work could be carried on without remunerating the writers at all. 
It was to be all gentleman, and no pay. And it was during this 
state of matters that Jeffrey doubted its success, and meant to have 
a very short connection with it. But this blunder was soon cor- 
rected by a magnificent recurrence to the rule of common sense, 
Mr. Constable, who was their publisher, though unfortunate in the 
end, was the most spirited bookseller that had ever appeared in 
Scotland. 

«The society of Edinburgh was not that of a provincial town, 
and cannot be judged of by any such standard. It was metropoli- 
tan. 

«‘ All our nobility had not then fled. A few had sense not to feel 
degraded by being happy at home. The old town was not quite de- 
serted. Many of our principal people still dignified its picturesque 
recesses and historical mansions, and were dignified by them. The 
closing of the Continent sent many excellent English families and 
youths among us, for education and for pleasure. The war bright- 
ened us with uniforms, and strangers, and shows. 

“ Over all this there was diffused the influence of a greater num- 
ber of persons attached to literature and science, some as their 
calling, and some for pleasure, than could be found, in proportion to 
the population, in any other city in the empire. 

‘It was in this community that Jeffrey now began to rise. It 
required some years more to work off the prejudices that had ob- 
structed him, but his genuine excellence did work them off at last ; 
till, from being tolerated, he became liked ; from being liked, popu- 
lar ; from being popular, necessary; and in the end was wrapped in 
the whole love of the place. His favourite social scenes, next to his 
strictly private ones, were the more select parties where intellect was 
combined with cheerfulness, and good talk with simplicity. But 
though a great critic of social manners, no one was less discomposed 
by vulgarities or stupidities, if combined with worth, when they fell 
in his way. No clever, talking man, could have more tolerance than 
he had for common-place people ; a class, indeed, to which many of 
his best friends belonged. I have heard him, when the supercilious 
were professing to be shocked by such persons, thank God that he 
had never lost his taste for bad company.” 
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And here we must anticipate the future. The order of time 
must yield to the order of connexion between causes and 
effects, between events and their consequences. — In the year 
1802, as we have seen, Jeffrey aided in the establishment of 
the Edinburgh Review, in the year 1829 his connexion with 
it ceased, and the merits of the publication during the inter- 
mediate period are thus set forth towards the close of Lord 
Cockburn’s volume— 


“On closing the labours of these twenty-seven years, Jeffrey had 
a career to look back upon such as never elevated the heart of any 
one who had instructed the public by periodical address. It is not 
my business to review the Review; and I am conscious of incapa- 
city to doit. But itis not very difficult to state the grounds on 
which I think that this was a splendid retrospect. 

“ We can only estimate our permanent obligations to the Edinburgh 
Review, when Jeffrey retired from it, by placing ourselves on the 
eminence of 1829, and looking back on the space between that point 
and the month of October 1802. It is nearly impossible even to 
count the useful intervening changes. A few of the more material 
ones stand out, and will for ever display themselves, as the great 
marks that attest the progress of the age. In 1802, dread of the 
people, and a stern resistance of improvement, because it implied 
change, were the necessary, aud often the only, qualifications for 
favour with the party in possession of power. The rights of reli- 
gious toleration were so little understood, that several millions of 
the population were subjected, on account of their creed, or their 
forms, to various important disabilities. We traded in human beings, 
under the protection of a great party, and of the law. Popular 
education was so utterly unknown to England, that the ignorance of 
the lower orders was considered as a positive recommendation. _Ire- 
land was in a state of disorderly barbarism ; and, because it was 
peopled by Papists, this was thought its natural and its deserved con- 
dition. ‘Chere was much hardness or indifference in public opinion ; 
shewing itself particularly in the severity of our dealings with all we 
had to punish or control,—the sailor or soldier, the criminal, the in- 
solvent, the lunatic, and the young. ‘The foundations of many parts 
of our public policy were hollow; or, where solid, what had been 
raised upon them was unsound ; so that facility of revision was what 
Was required ; yet these defects were exactly what were successfully 
maintained to be the best parts of our policy. ‘The mere elements of 
political economy were very sparingly known, except to a very small 
class, Some of the physical sciences, such as geology, were only 
arising, and all of them admitted of great improvement. The lite- 
rary horizon was but beginning to glow with the brilliancy of its 
later great era. The public mind was in the bud ; but, if not che- 
rished, the blossom and the fruit might have been destroyed, or long 
delayed. ‘ ° 

_ tn the year 1829, all this was altered or mitigated. The altera- 
tion from youth to manhood, in an individual, is not more complete 
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than the change that had taken place in the nation. That miserable 
horror of change, which must in time reduce any country to idiocy, 
was duly abated ; and novelty, though it never of itself became a 
recommendation, ceased to be a reproach, and conclusive. The 
Protestant dissenter and the Papist were emancipated. Nothing 
effectual was yet done for popular education; but the existing evil 
had been exposed ; and we heard little of the praises of ignorance. 
The sad insanities of Ireland, which may still baffle a century of 
sound legislation, were not cured; but the folly of dealing with that 
as a doomed island, and the duty of trying to relieve its miseries, 
though self-inflicted, by justice and prudence, and the hope of the 
ultimate success of wise measures even on that people, came to be the 
habitual sentiments of parliaments and of sabi men, Qur great 
crime of slavery was put down; and the many curses by which it 
will ever revenge itself upon any people that practise it were 
avoided. The light was admitted into many abuses, and many de- 
fects, in many parts of our polity, not excepting the fiseal and the 
legal, the most inscrutable and the best guarded of them all. The 
heart of the nation was softened. All the haunts, whether of penal 
or corrective control, of innocent or of guilty misery, were reformed 
by that pity which would have entered them in vain, but for the 
improved humanity of the age. Commercial and kindred questions 
came to be solved by an application of the economical science to which 
they belong, and which lost by discussion much of its mystery, and be- 
came familiar to the ep ce thoughts of ordinary people. ‘That ex- 
tension of the elective franchise, without which it now seems certain 
that revolution could not have been long delayed, had not actually taken 
place; but it was close at hand. Campbell, Crabbe, Southey, Scott, 
Byron, Moore, and Wordsworth, had risen, and shone, and nearly 
passed away. But not till the true principles of poetical composition 
had been examined and applied to each. ‘There never was a period in 
which such numerous and splendid contributions, moral and physical, 
were made to the treasury of public knowledge ; and all of these were 
now discussed with no general and feeble expressions of praise or of 
blame, but with a decree of independence and talent, entering into 
the very heart of the matter, that gave people of all sides an assurance 
of being adequately instructed. 

“¥f there be a person who thinks that the condition of the people, 
and of our institutions and system, was better in 1802 than in 1829, 
and who, consequently, if he could, would go back to the earlier 
period, that person, of course, can feel no gratitude to the Edinburgh 
Review. But whoever exults in the dropping away of so many fet- 
ters, and in the improvement of so many parts of our economy, and 
in the general elevation of the public mind, must connect all these 
with the energy and intelligence of this journal. Not that many of 
these changes, or perhaps all of them, would not have taken place 
although this work had never existed ; for, to a certain extent, they 
arose naturally out of the advance of a free community. But they 
certainly would not have occurred so soon, or so safely. There is 
scarcely one abuse that has been overthrown, which, supported as 
every one was, might not have still survived, nor a right principle 
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that has been adopted which might not have been dangerously 
delayed, had it not been for the well-timed vigour and ability of this 
Review. It was the established champion of the measures, and prin- 
ciples, and feelings, that have prevailed; and the glory of the vic- 
tory cannot be withheld from the power that prepared the warriors 
who fought the battle. 

“It was not merely that the journal expounded and defended 
right principles and objects. Its pone was higher. It taught 
the public to think. It opened the people’s eyes. It gave them, 
periodically, the most animated and profound discussions on every 
interesting subject, that the yreatest intellects in the kingdom could 
supply. The mere mention of the names of a few of those who ad- 
dressed the public through this organ, during Jeffrey's editorship, 
is of itself sufficient to attest the high character of the instruction 
given, and to guarantee its safety. How could a periodical work be 
but magnificent, of which it could be said that it was carried on by 
such men as the following, all in the full force of their powers, and 
each zealous on his favourite subject, viz :—Jeffrey, Smith, Horner, 
Brougham, Thomas Brown, Walter Scott, John Playfair, Hallam, 
Malcolm Laing, George Ellis, Wilberforce, Lord Melbourne, John 
Allen, Coleridge, Malthus, Payne, Knight, Professor Lesley, D. 
Mackintosh, Daniel Ellis, Moore, Dr. John Gordon, Palgrave, 
Leigh Hunt, Romily, Foscolo, Dr. Chalmers, Professor Wilson, J. 
R. Macculloch, Empson, Dr. Arnold, Sir William Hamilton, 
Macaulay, Carlyle, Robert Grant, Hazlitt, Alexander (Sanscrit) 
Hamilton, Thomas Campbell, Peter Elmsley, Phillimore, James 
Mill, Maevey Napier, Chenevix, Bloomfield, Sir H. Parnell, General 
William Napier. Many other bright stars might be added ; but the 
sky that blazes with these constellations is bright enough. Their 
intluence in illuminating the age may be ascertained by every man 
for himself. Let any regular reader of this Review recollect, and 
say how many of his opinions, and of the reasons for them, were 
formed from its successive articles ; and how largely the feelings 
and principles that he now owns were breathed into him by its gene- 
ral spirit. 

“: Jeffrey ‘s value as Editor was incalculable. He had not only 
to revise and arrange each number after its parts were brought 
together, but before he got this length, he, like any other person in 
that situation, had much difficult and delicate work to perform. He 
had to discover, and to train, authors; to discern what truth and 
the public mind required ; to suggest subjects ; to reject, and, more 
offensive still, to improve, contributions ; to keep down absurdities ; 
to infuse spirit ; to excite the timid ; to repress violence ; to soothe 
jJealousies ; to quell mutinies ; to watch times; and all this in the 
morning of the reviewing day, before experience had taught editors 
conciliatory firmness, and contributors reasonable submission. He 
directed and controlled the elements he presided over with a mas- 
ter’s judgment. There was not one of his associates who could 
have even held these elements together for a single year. The 
merit of getting so many writers to forego the ordinary jealousies 
of authors and of parties, and to write invisibly, and without the 
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fame of individual and avowed publication, in the promotion of a 
work made up of unconnected portions, and assailed by such fierce 
and various hostility, is due to him entirely. He acquired it by his 
capacity of discussing almost any subject, in a conciliatory spirit, 
with almost any author; by the wisdom with which his authority 
was exercised; by the infusion of his personal kindness into his 
official intercourse; and his liberal and gentlemanlike demeanour.” 


Jeffrey’s literary pursuits did not interfere with his profes- 
sional labours, and his industry and talent gradually raised 
him to eminence in the most arduous of all professions, that 
of the law. ‘This assertion—independently of the considera- 
tion that the fact was really as we have stated it—requires 
some elucidation. In England, and in this country, a barris- 
ter is at liberty to employ the energies of his earlier years in 
literature, and possibly, his success in that field will be carried 
to the credit of his general account for mental capacity with 
the public. But, should a period arrive when clients honour 
him with their confidence, and when common honesty impera- 
tively claims his time and exertions in the paramount behalf 
of their interests, to the exclusion of mtellectual exercises and 
scholarly vanities, from that hour forth the sole function of 
his pen is to note his briefs. ‘The reason is well known, even 
to the utter public—if the reader will pardon a_teclhinical 
phrase, borrowed for the nonce, from professional caste. ‘The 
Law at Westminster, and in our Four Courts, is not merely a 
principle that may be mastered by a mind prone to generalize— 
itis a practice that can only be fully acquired by a memory 
powerful to accumulate. But, in Scotland, it was far other- 
wise in Jeffrey’s time. His biographer, Lord Cockburn, 
“one of the judges of the Court of Session in Scotland,” and 
who filled the post of Solicitor-general under Jeffrey at the 
time when the latter was Lord Advocate, informs us that “ The 
Law,” as established in the last named country, “is not much 
upheld by the dim mysteries which are said e/sewhere to be 
necessary. It is perhaps, the best, and the simp/est legal 
system in Europe. It is deeply founded in practical wis- 
dom—aided by that conjoined equity which”—mark this— 
“is equity ¢o the world, as well as to lawyers. Its higher 
— has always been combined with literature’—these are 
lis words—“ which indeed is the hereditary fashion of—the 
profession !”” But, we shall fall into a grave error if we con- 
clude that any man can make a lawyer, even in Scotland. 
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From the first period in which society consented to live by a 
Rule, to this very hour, the expositors and umpires of that 
Rule have constituted a distinct caste, with uncommon attri- 
butes of mind, with a peculiar basis of contemplation, and a 
defined limit of action; and, we have no doubt, it will be so 
to the end of time. “ Every man his own lawyer’ is apo- 
calyptic—synonymous with the Final Confusion. Be that 
as it may, we do not mean to underrate Jeffrey as an 
advocate. He was all that an acute, conscientious, in- 
structed, and eloquent counsel could be, and this in an 
age. when Curran was remembered, Erskine still living, 
Brougham ascendant. We shall do well to keep in mind 
this condensed result of his professional labours, since 
matters of a more general and public interest will presently 
demand our remaining space, and since it is at once useless 
and impossible to drag the reader step by step from the junior’s 
‘* first fee” to the judge’s retiring pension. Enough that he 
attained the highest honours of his profession, that he was 
Lord Advocate during a period of great public interest, to 
which we shall have occasion afterwards to refer, and that the 
Bench sustained the weight of his advanced years. At this 
point of his destiny, it is “ passing strange” to go back to that 
year 1801, and to refresh our recollection of his early repulse 
with a brief quotation from the first pages of his biography. 
“There were no regular reporters of the decisions of the court 
at this period, except two advocates, who were elected by their 
brethren. Both offices becoming vacant, Jeffrey presented 
himself as a candidate for one of them, and was rejected by a 
large majority. It was made a mere party question.” 

“And thus,” may we truly say with Shakspeare, “the 
whirligig of time brings in his revenges.”’ 

Ilis merits as a judge are carefully set forth by his biogra- 
pher, himself a judge— 


“ Notwithstanding one questionable habit, the judicial duties have 
rarely been better performed than they were by him. His ability 
need not be mentioned—nor the sensitiveness of his candour—nor 
his general aptitude for the law. Surpassed, perhaps, by one or 
two in some of the more mystical depths of the law of real property, 
his general legal learning was more than sufficient to enable him, 
after ordinary argument, to form sound views, and to defend them, 
even on these subjects. The industry that had turned the vivacity 
of his youth to account, and had marked all his progress, followed 
him to the bench. His opinions were always given fully, and with 
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great liveliness, and great felicity of illustration. His patience, for 
so quick a person, was nearly incredible. He literally never tired of 
argument, and therefore had rather a leaning against all devices for 
shortening proceedings not on matters of mere form. This was 
partly the result of a benevolent anxiety to make parties certain that 
they had at least been fully heard ; but it also proceeded from his 
own pleasure in the game. Though not exactly denying the neces- 
sity of rules for ending discussion, he scarcely liked them ; and half 
pitied a party whose desire to say still more on his own matter, 
which was everything to him, was resisted for the convenience of 
other matters, for which he cared nothing; and has been known to 
say, that if there was only one cause in the world it would never 
end; and why should it? What are other causes to a man who has 
not done with his own? He who was inclined to hold this paradox 
must have been a very patient judge. It was his patient activity 
that reconciled him to it, even as a paradox, 

“The questionable thing in his judicial matter consisted in an 
adherence to the same tendency that had sometimes impaired his 
force at the bar—speaking too often and too long. He had no idea 
of sitting, like an oracle, silent, and looking wise; and then, having 
got it allin, announcing the result in as many calm words as were 
necessary, and in no more. Delighted with the play, instead of 

waiting passively till the truth should emerge, he put himself, from 
the very first, into the position of an enquirer, whose duty it was to 
extract it by active processes. His error lay in not perceiving that 
it would be much better extracted from him by counsel, than it 
generally can be by a judge, But disbelieving this, or disregarding 
it, his way was to carry on arunning margin of questions, and sup- 
positions, and comments, through the whole lenath of the argument. 
There are few judges in whom this habit would be tolerated. It is 
disagreeable to counsel, disturbs other members of the court, and 
exposes the individual to inaccurate explanation and to premature 
impression. But, as done by Jeffrey, it had every alleviation that 
such a practice admits of. It was done with great talent; with 
perfect gentleness and urbanity ; solely from an anxiety to reach 
justice ; with no danger to the ultimate formation of his opinion ; 
and with such kindly liveliness, that the very counsel who was 
stranded by it, liked the quarter from which the gale had blown. 
Asoondinale, he was exceedingly popular with every body, partica- 
larly with the bar; and the judicial character cond not be more 
revered than it was in him by the public.” 


As a politician, Jeffrey was earnest, active within the limits 
which his multiform avocations imposed, and useful to the 
full extent permitted by the conditions of his situation, his 
time, and country. In the summary of his varied exertions in 
connection with the Edinburgh Review, we have already seen 
Lord Cockburn assign to him his measure of praise as a recog- 
nized and worthy leader of liberal opinion. But we must 
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observe that the pages of the Review did not constitute the 
sole medium of action of which he availed himself to fulfil his 
duties to the political world. The platform, the hustings, and 
the benches of parliament, successively presented an arena to 
his energy, and his eloquence ; and, although, as a member of 
the legislature, he was circumscribed by the policy of the 
administration of which he was a member, his active mind 
was not weakened by the repression, but the rather condensed 
into a compass of increased efficiency. And this latter cir- 


_cumstance of his necessary subordination to the views of the 


men with whom he acted, is in no way discreditable, since it 
was unattended by any departure from principle. Nor was it 
humiliating in a merely intellectual point of view, since he 
whose destiny it is to be all things cannot be in each 
supreme. Jeffrey, in some respects, was the Crichton of his 
age, and concentered in his person the qualities of the intel- 
lectual character of his time. This is to us his chief value. 
He lived the life of a nineteenth century man in the nineteenth 
century—the life of the pea, the life of the tongue, the life of 
free opinion, of social intercourse, of speculation, of action 
too, and above all, of labour—the life of a child of the people, 
whose sheer merit exalted him above, but did not sever him 
from, the people—who, like the Italian of old, in Sismondi’s 
history, “ carried his castle in his heart,” and stood at length 
in the shadow of feudal roofs, the equal of their lords. But 
we must not fail to note, that he did not prove an exception 
to the truth of the observation, that a character daieaaliie 
for the universality of its qualities includes conditions compati- 
ble with deficiency of power in particular gifts, as compared 
with the manifestation of the latter, solely and severally vested 
in individual recipients, And yet, making this allowance for 
Jeifrey’s variadion, the wonder still remains, that the magnet 
of his spirit ever pointed to trath—that he, who was all things 
in turn, was al] things so well. It has now become our duty 
to present him in his political aspect, and we may here re- 
mark that Lord Cockburn’s volume is exceedingly interesting 
from the graphic minuteness of many details of the great 
Reform struggle. We have, however, already quoted so 
largely, im reference to other topics, that allowing ourselves 
much further liberty in that respect would be unjust to the 
author who has a right to expect a full review from our pen, 
but can scarcely covet an abridged edition from our scissors. 
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The following extract has reference to the year 1809, and 
it is not a little curious that it might be written in the year 
1852 


“ His opinions were in substance just those of the Whig sa ; 
but with this material qualification, that he was one of those w 
always thought that even the Whigs were disposed to govern 108 
much through the influence of the aristocracy, and through a few 
great aristocratical families, without making the people a direct 
political element. He stated this view in the following letter to 
Mr. Horner, 26th October, 1809, ‘In the main, I think our opinions 
do not differ very widely ; and, in substance and reality, you seem 
to me to admit all that 1 used to contend with you about. In the 
first plac e, you admit now that there is a spirit of discontent, or dis. 
affection if you choose to call it so, among the people, which must be 
managed and allaye d, i in some way or other, if we wish to preserve 
tranquillity. And, in the next place, you admit that the leading 
Whigs belong to the aristocracy, and have been obliged to govern 
themselves a great deal by the necessity of managing this aristocracy. 
Now, all I say is, that there is a radical contest and growing strug. 
gle between the aristocracy and democracy of this country ; and 
agreeing entirely with you, that its freedom must depend if a good 
measure on their coalition, I still think that the aristocracy is the 
weakest, and ought to give way, and that the blame of the catastro. 
phe will be heaviest on those who provoke a rupture by maintaining 
its pretensions. When I said I had no confidence in Lord Grey or 
Grenville, | meant no more than that I thought them too aristocra. 
tieal, and, e a likely to be inefficient. They will never be 
trusted by the Court, nor cordial with the Tories; and, I fear, 
adie 88 they think less of the aristocracy and its interests and prero- 

ratives, they will every day have less influence with the people. 

“I have no doubt of their individual honour and integrity, and 
am disposed to think highly of their talents. You ask too much of 
the people, when you ask them to have great indulgence for the orna- 
ments and weaknesses of refined life. You should consider what a 
burdensome thing Government has grown; and into what dangers 
and difficulties they have been led by trusting implicitly to those re- 
fined rulers. As long as they are suffering and angry, they will have 
no indulgence for these things ; and every attempt to justify or up- 
hold them will be felt as an insult. I still think our greatest imme- 
diate hazard is from without. But I differ from you still more in 
your opinion that we are more in danger of falling under a military 
tyranny through the common course of internal tumult and disorder, 
than of having our present Government consolidated into something 
a good deal like despotism without any stir. The very same want of 
virtue which make all popular commotion likely to end in military 
tyranny, gives reason to fear for the result of a passive obedience on 

one hand, and bad, unprincipled measures, on the other. Unless 
something be done, or happen, to conciliate, one or other of the par- 
ties will come to act in a decided manner by and by. I own to you, 
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that with the Government in the hands of Wellesleys and Melvilles, 
and with the feeling that something vigorous must be hazarded, | 
should rather expect to see the Habeas Corpus Act supended— 
Cobbett and the Edinburgh Review prosecuted—newspapers silenced 
—and all the common harbingers of tyranny sent out, than to witness 
any alarming symptoms of popular usurpation and violence. The 
same cause, however, promises to avert both disasters. The people 
are both stronger and wiser, and more discontented, than those who 
are not the people will believe. Let the true friends of liberty and 
the constitution join with the people, assist them to ask, with dignity 
and with order, all that ought to “ granted, and endeavour to with- 
hold them from asking more.’ ° . So as his uniform re- 
commendation of whiting reasonableness of object with temperance 
of means, was acceded to, he never shrunk from coming forward 
when required ; and, consequently, was always in the van. The 
battles he had to fight, like most of the common battles of party 
after they are over, may seem insignificant now. But they were of 
very serious importance at the time, insomuch that there are many 
who will consider a failure to explain them as depriving Jeffrey of 
much of his public merit. But I cannot think that any exposition 
of their detail is necessary, or that reasonable curiosity may not be 
satisfied by a general reference to transactions which, even at the 
distance of thirty years, there is some pain in remembering. I shall 
therefore only state, that as it was clear that the battle of internal 
reform had begun, there was no place where this truth was perceived 
with greater horror than at Edinburgh. The reason of this was 
that Edinburgh was the great seat of the influence of Government 
in Scotland, The most numerous, and the highest class of political 
competitors was there, and there was more patronage to fight for. 
Complaint had been so habitually crushed, that the defenders of the 
old system considered every effort towards independence as rebellion ; 
while those who made these efforts treated opposition to them as 
tyranny. Neither of these feelings was at all unnatural, in the posi- 
tion of the parties. But the contlict was carried on with very dif- 
ferent arms; which I shall not deseribe or contrast. The Whigs 
made no secret that their object was to emancipate Scotland. They 
were opposed with great bitterness, and with unhandsome weapons. 
These local animosities lasted some years, and brought Jeffrey and 
his associates into constant collision with their opponents, During 
those protracted and irritating proceedings, his judgment and his 
eloquence were often required, and nearly as often exerted; to the 
effect of greatly animating the spirits, and advancing the cause, of 
his party all over the country ‘ ° In December 1830, the 
Whigs came into office, and he, by pre-eminence, was appointed Lord 
Advocate. This, in one unexpected moment, changed his whole 
habits, prospects, and avocations, He had hitherto lived entirely in 
Edinburgh, or its neighbourhood, enjoying his fame and popularity 
with his private friends,—an honourable and happy life. But he had 
now to interrupt his profession; to go into Packauens at alarming 
pecuniary risk; to forego the paradise of Craigcrook, and his deli- 
cious vocations; to pass many weary months, and these summer 
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ones, in London; to be no longer the easy critic of measures, but 
their responsible conductor; and to be involved, without official 
training, in all the vexations of official business. These calamities 
he would have avoided if he could. But being assured that his 
party and the public were conce ned, he submitted. 

« Within a few weeks after his elevation, he was returned member 
for what were termed the Forfarshire Burghs ; on which occasion 
he had the honour of being pelted by what he calls the ‘ The brutes 
of Forfar,’ being a gang of blackguards who thought that this was 
a good way of promoting the cause of his opponent. But there 
was a flaw in the proceedings which soon unseated him. He had 
only got the return by the vote of the Dundee delegate, and this burgh 
having been pre viously disfranchised, it was ultimately decided that 
it had no rieht to vote. But as the judgment of disfranchisement 
was under appeal, he was advised to take his seat till the appeal 
shoul he disposed of. 

* And so he was in office and in Parliament. ‘I come into public 
life in stormy weather, and under no very enviable auspices, except 
that our canse, and our meaning, are good.’ —(To Rich: ardson, 27th 

July 1831.) 

‘‘ The Reform Bill was propounded on the Ist of March 1831. 
Three days thereafter he made his first speech. ‘I have proposed to 
speak twice, but could never getin. Ithink I must to-night. But 
not a word has yet been said as to Scotland, nor do I think the 
House would bear three, sentences on that insignificant subject. I 
must therefore go into the general question.’—(To me, 4th March 
1831.) He did so, in a speech, of which Macintosh says, ‘ Mac vaulay 
and Stanley have made two of the finest speeches ever spoken in 
Parliament. Jeffrey's, though not quite so debating and parliamen- 
tary, was quite as remarkable for argument and eloquence. No 
man of fifty-five* ever began a new career so well,’—( Memoirs, ii. 
179). This speech was published immediately afterwards, at the 
special request of Government, and made a strong impression on 
those who really wished to understand the question. It is certainly 
weneral, and too much above the common grapple of parliamentary 
contention; but out of the whole speeches that were delivered 
throughout the two years that the question was discussed, no better 

irgument in favour of the principle and necessity of the measure, on 
its general grounds, is extrac. 


Having been unseated for the Forfarshire Burghs, we are 
informed that “ Lord Fitz William let him have his burgh of 
Malton,” for which he was accordingly elected, but, a fortnight 
after this, Parliament was dissolved. He was put in nomina- 
tion for Edinburgh ; the town council—thirty-two in number 


uld have said above fifty-seven 
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—composed the whole body of the electors; and he was re- 
jected by an overwhelming majority. | But—courage !—the 
day of retribution is at hand. 

He was re-elected for Malton, and in July, 1831, brought 


in the Scotch Reform Bill— 


“ The Scotch Bill passed the Commons about midnight on the 
27th of June 1832. 

« This did not end his anxieties, but it greatly relieved them. It 
left little beyond the general principle of the measure to be dis- 
cussed, and this was virtually settle a the English case; though 
there were some persons, and even in high places, who wished to 
protract the struggle, on thé curious ground that though the repre- 
sentation of England had been reformed, that of Scotland had better 
continue as it was. But this could not disturb him, and the intrigues 
and discussions and wranglings that had agitated the preceding eight 
months, were virtually at an end. Being the official manager of the 
measure, he, like every one else in that position, had to resist the 
most opposite proposals, both from friendly and from hostile quarters, 
and was blamed accordingly.” 

“ His reflections on getting the measure through the Commons 
were these:—* It is odd. how orangey I feltas I walked home alone 
last night after all was over. Instead of being elated or relieved, I 
could not help feeling a deep depression and sadness, and I rather 
think I dropped a tear or two, as I paused to interrogate my own 
feelings in St. James’ Square. I cannot 7 well explain this, but 
a sense of the littleness and vanity even of those great contentions, 
was uppermost in my mind,’” 


* 


The chief object of his ambition now was to represent his 
native city of Edinburgh. The Honble. James Abercrombie 
and Jeffrey received a requisition to permit themselves to be 
nominated as candidates— ‘ 


“ He and Jeffrey received a requisition to let themselves be put in 
nomination, signed by about 1200 electors. They consented, and 
went through the usual processes of addressing meetings of the con- 
stituents, and of seeing and conferring with the district leaders. 
These things have become common since; but this was the first 
time that the people had ever exercised the elective franchise ; and 
the novelty of the proceedings gave them an interest that can never 
be felt again. People stared at the very sight of the hustings ; all 
from curiosity, many with delight, some with unaffected horror, 
One party saw, in these few rare ——s the fulfilment of a vision 
long cherished; another the end of a system which they had hoped 
to perpetuate. The nomination was on the 17th of December 1832, 
the declaration of the poll upon the 19th. Their opponent on the 
Tory side was a most excellent gentleman, Mr. Forbes Blair, a 
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banker. The result was, that 4058 voted for Jeffrey, 3865 for Mr. 
Abercrombie, 1519 for Mr. Blair. It is due to the electors to state, 
that the two first were returned free of expense.” 


And here once more do we affirm, “thus the whirligig of 
time brings in his revenges.” For we cannot even now forget 
that year 1801, when Jeffrey was an unsuccessful candidate 
for the office of reporter to the Court of Session, rejected by 
his brethren of the bar, whose votes then elected to the situa- 
tion. “It was made a mere party question,” says Lord 
Cockburn, noticing that transaction. Who could then have 
foreseen, that, thirty years after, this same Francis Jeffrey 
should be a “ party’ to a “ party question,” whose partizans 
should number in their ranks an overwhelming majorit 
of the enfranchised citizens of a great city? There is ack 
to ponder on in these two elections, and in their results, both 
as regards the man, and the community. Remember that his 
early disappointment in the year 1801 is linked with his final 
success in 1832; and fail not to mark these footprints of 
Providence with as eager an eye as that of Crusoe beholding, 
for the first time, the vestige of a human foot in the sand “ by 
the sad sea waves,” that girdled his lonely island-kingdom. 
“ Whatever,” says Lord Cockburn, speaking of the first of the 
two events we are now considering, “whatever this rejection 
proved to the party from whom it proceeded, it was to j effrey, 
personally, a most fortunate occurrence. ‘This exclusion in- 
creased his despair of success in the law, and co-operated with 
his literary ambition in leading him into the scheme and 
management of that great work” (the Hdinburgh Review) 
“with which his name 1s now permanently associated, which for 
the next twenty-seven years became the business of his life.” It 
was this circumstance, then, which laid the foundation of the 
gee fortunes of the man; its further action upon the pub- 
ic of these islands has been already amply considered ; and the 
united operation of these twofold influences presents itself to 
our view in a confluent aspect in the first election at Edin- 
burgh subsequent to the Reform Bill. Thus may we discern 
the providential relation between distant events of a totally 
different complexion, yet solidly aud subtly linked together in 
one common chain of cause and effect through a long lapse of 
years and change of circumstance : thus the career of a single 
individual, considered in its life-long shiftings and accomplish- 
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ed results, becomes an evidence, and record for ever, to 
vindicate the ways of God to man;” and thus may we note 
in the sand of destiny, as we pace this Fernandez-shore of our 
life, traces significant as those which rivetted the gaze of 
Defoe’s mariner in the story—such traces, we mean, as fail 
not to print the way where Broyidense has passed, and to give 
assurance that a Being other than ourselves has guaged the 
limits, and shares with us the knowledge, of our little world.” 

In the relations of private life, Jeffrey possessed every solid 
virtue, and every amiable attraction, that could command 
respect, or win admiration. His correspondence is full of 
thoughts, reflections, aud expressions, such as indicate the rare 
union of a delicate susceptibility with manly earnestness and 
strength of character. In this respect he resembled many. of 
his gifted and worthy race. A Scot can reconcile numerous 
apparent contrarieties, which refuse to dwell peaceably together 
in the lives and bosoms of most men not born in that 
“renowned, romantic land.” He can talk metaphysics, and 
cast up accounts, knows how to be theoretical with the ab- 
stract, and how to be more practical than the practical them- 
selves, can take a cheerful cup with a friend, and keep a cool 
head for his enemy. If he should stumble on Keats’ question, 
and the reply thereto, touching the “ two brothers” of Isabella, 
in the Pot of Basil, 


“ Why were they proud? Because red-lined accounts 
Were richer than the songs of Grecian years,” 


he will probably exclaim, “ Hech! Sirs—the sillers braw, but 
the ‘sangs of Grecian years’ are gude thae day, if the bardie 
that cheerped them is hke our ain Robin.” ‘This happy con- 
stitution of the national character, beneath whose well-peied 
roof-tree so many various mental manifestations, and affections, 
and susceptibilities sit down together in peace “in their ain 
house at hame,”’ was largely shared by the subject of this 
biographical notice, whose acute, solid, and active intellect 
fraternized with a sensitive, genial, and noble heart. Never 
did sword so keen, so elastic, so well-balanced, repose in a 
scabbard more rich in the softness of velvet, the embroidery of 
gems, and inlaying of gold. We are-but too often enjoined to 

rd the world in either of two extreme lights ; as a tawdry 
Vanity-Fair to the fortunate and the idle, a place of harping 
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and pirouetting, built-in the classic spirit of bridal-cake archi- 
tecture; or, on the other hand, as a cell of stripes, and 
fastings, and ascetic meditations, to the suffering and thought- 
ful children of toil. Great, then, is our gratitude, when a man 
such as Jeffrey arises to rebuke the laughing and the weeping 
philosophers alike, and to ery out with all his might, “ A curse 
on both your houses.” Great is our joy, when a strong spirit 
has conquered the world, and a genial spirit enjoyed it. Great 
is our profit, when we see the learning of the courts and the 
energy of public places, transmute themselves into the cordial 
friendships, and subtler affections, of the hearth; when sense, 
spirit, and feeling are reconciled in the eareer of a gifted, and 
agood man. But it is time to let Lord Cockburn say some- 
thing on this topic. Speaking of his friend’s reputation in 
society, the latter says :— 


“ This popularity, by which he was less elated than softened into 
gratitude, was the result of his character and of his conversation. 

« The last | have not skill to describe, except negatively. He 
was certainly a first-rate talker. But he was not an ios sayer 
of good things; nor did he deal, but very sparingly, in anecdote, or 
in personalities, or in repartee ; and he very seldom told a story, or 
quoted; and never lectured; and though perpetually discussing, 
almost never disputed; and though joyous, was no great laugher. 
What then did he do? He did this :—His mind was constantly full 
of excellent matter ; his spirit was always lively ; and his heart was 
never wrong ; and the effusion of these produced the charm. He 
had no exclusive topics. All subjects were welcome ; and all found 
him ready, if not in knowledge, at least in fancy. But literary and 
moral speculations were, perhaps, his favourite pastures. And in 
these, as in any region whatever, for nothing came amiss, he ranged 
freely, under the play of a gay and reasoning imagination ; from no 
desire of applause, but because it gratified his mental aetivity. 
Speaking seemed necessary for his existence. The intellectual 
fountains were so full, that they were always bubbling over, and it 
would have been painful to restrain them. For a great talker, he 
was very little of an usurper, Everybody else had full scope, and 
indeed was encouraged ; and he himself, though profuse, was never 
long at a time; except perhaps when giving an account of some- 
thing of which he was the mere narrator, when his length depended 
on the thing to be told. Amidst all his fluency of thought, and all 
his variety of matter, a great part of the delight of his conversation 
arose from its moral qualities. Though never assuming the office 
of a teacher, his goodness of feeling was constantly transpiring. No 
one could take a walk, or pass a day, or an evening, with him, 
without having all his rational and generous tastes confirmed, and 
a steadier conviction than before, of the dependence of happiness on 
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kindness and duty. Let him be as bold, and as free, and as in- 
cautious, and hilarious, as he might, no sentiment could escape him 
that tended to excuse inhumanity or meanness, or that failed to 
cherish high principles and generous affections. Then the language 
in which this talent and worth were disclosed! The very words 
were a delight. Copious and sparkling, they often imparted nearly 
as much pleasure as the merry or the tender wisdom they conveyed. 
Those who left him might easily retire without having any particu. 
lar saying to report, but never without an admiration of mental 
richness and striking expression. His respect for conversational 
power made him like the presence of those who possessed it. But 
this was not at all necessary for his own excitement, for he never 
uttered a word for display, and was never in better flow than in the 
ordinary society of those he was attached to, however humble their 
powers, and although.they could give him no aid but by affection 
and listening. There was so much in his own head and heart, that, 
in so far as he was concerned, pouring it out was enjoyment enough. 

It may appear an odd thing to say, but it is true, that the listener's 
anon was enhanced by the personal littleness of the speaker. A 

arge man could scarcely have thrown off Jeffrey's conversational 
flowers without exposing himself to ridicule. But the liveliness of 
the deep thoughts, and the flow of the bright expressions, that ani- 
mated his talk, seemed so natural and appropriate to the figure that 

uttered them, that they were heard with something of the delight 

with which the slenderness of the trembling throat, and the quiver- 
ing of the wings, make us enjoy the strength and clearness of the 
notes of a little bird.” 


The following, too, will be read with interest from its con- 
nection with the name of Moore; but it has a still higher 
claim to our consideration—who are the biographers of Jeffrey, 
and whose proper business is with the latter, the merits of the 
former finding their allotted place elsewhere in this number of 
our Review—since it bears testimony at once to the cordiality 
and delicacy of feeling which ever walked hand in hand toge- 
ther in Jeilrey’s heart, like the strength of Adam and the grace 
of Eve in Eden— | 


“It was reported about this time that Mr. Thomas Moore had 
fallen under some severe pecuniary misfortune, on which Jeffrey 
wrote as follows to Mr. Rogers :— 

«« Edinburgh, 30th July 1819.-_My dear Sir, I have been very 
much shocked and distressed by observing in the newspapers the 
great pecuniary calamity which has fallen on our canis friend 

oore ; and not being able to get any distinct information, either 
as to its extent, or its probable consequences, from any body here, 
I have thought it best to relieve my anxiety by applying to you, 
whose kind concern in him must have made you aaceneenee with all 
the particulars, and willing, I hope, to satisfy the inquiries of one 
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who sincerely shows interest in his concerns. I do not know, how- 
ever, that I should have troubled you merely to answer any useless 
inquiry. But in wishing to know whether any steps have been taken 
to mitigate this disaster. Iam desirous of knowing also, whether 
I can be of any use on the occasion. I have unfortunately not a 
great deal of money to spare. But if it should be found practicable 
to relieve him from this unmerited distress by any contribution, I 
beg leave to say I should think it an honour to be allowed to take 
a share in it to the extent of £300, or £500, and that I could ad- 
vance more than double that sum over and above, upon any reason- 
able security of ultimate repayment, however long postponed. I am 
quite aware of the difficulty of carrying through any such arrange- 
ment with a man of Moore's high feeling and character, and had he 
been unmarried, or without children, he might have been less re- 
luctantly left to the guidance and support of that character, But 
as it is, I think his friends are bound to make an effort to prevent 
such lasting and extended misery as, from all I have heard, seems 
now to be impending. And in hands at once so kind and so deli- 
cate as yours, I flatter myself that this may be found practicable. 
I need not add, I am sure, that I am most anxious that, whether 
ultimately acted upon or not, this communication should never be 
mentioned to Moore himself. If you please you may tell him that I 
have been deeply distressed by his misfortunes, and should be most 
happy to do him any service. But as I have no right to speak to 
him of money, I do not think he should know that I have spoken of 
it to you, if my offer is accepted, I shall consider you and not him 
as the acceptor. And he ought not to be burdened with the know- 
ledge of any other benefactor. 

“*Ts there any chance of seeing you in Scotland again ? 

“Jeffrey partook in 1826 of the sorrow and consternation of all 
Scotland, on the disclosure of the pecuniary misfortunes of Sir 
Walter Seott. Mr. Constable, the publisher of the Review, whose 
bankruptcy produced the crash, was Jeffrey's debtor to a very con- 
siderable amount on account of that work. The claim, after some 
negotiation, was settled. But even while his recovering anything 
seemed extremely doubtful, all feeling for his own loss was forgotten 
amidst his grief for the severer calamity that had fallen upon Scott. 
Indeed it never disturbed his serenity. Writing to Mr. Richardson, 
who acted as usual as his professional friend in London, he says, 
(2ist January 1826)—* It is grievous to annoy you with all this dull 
stuff, which I am happy to tell you does not make me in the least 
unhappy. Cockburn has taken advantage of it to indite what he 
terms a Constable dinner ; to be held at my house next Saturday, and 


to be continued weekly till I get out of my difficulties,’” 


The mention of Moore reminds us of another Irishman of 
whom we find brief mention in Lord Cockburn’s volume. We 
are indebted to Jeffrey for a portrait of O’Connell, which, for 
unpretending and life-like fidelity, we do not hesitate to place 
beside Mr. Carrick’s celebrated miniature. He describes him 
T 
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thus; “ Large and muscular. with an air and an eye in which 
a half natural, and half assumed indolent good-nature and 
simplicity is curiously blended with a kind of cunning, and 
consciousness of superiority. He spoke very fearlessly and 
readily on all subjects, without study, or apparent attention to 
words or effect. * * He is in my opinion indisputably the 
greatest orator in the House ; nervous, passionate, without art 
or ornament ; concise, intrepid, terrible ; far more in the style 
of old Demosthenie directness and vehemence than anything 
I have heard in this modern world.” 
Our task is nearly ended. We have touched on thie 
pedantry of Jeffrey’s boyhood, fostered by over-culture, till, 
at the early age of fifteen, he flatters himself into the dishonest 
belief, that the vamty which prompted him to obtrude his crude 
correspondence on his old master was “an emotion in the 
owers of the will, rather than of the intellect ;’ we have seen 
fim outlive the sinister precocity, and devote the growing 
energies of his young life to a course of study, at once original 
and laborious ; we have marked the early years of his man- 
hood, employed in honorable emulation with his contempora- 
ries, contemporaries, the greater number of whom reflected 
back on him in the course of their own splendid career the 





‘full measure of the illumination they derived from the com- 


sort of his talent and his worth ; we have blushed with 
im at that invidious repulse his “ patient merit of the un- 


_ worthy took ;” we have risen with him to “ the height of his 
. great argument,”—the Hdinburgh Review ; we have shared the 


anxieties of his arduous practice at the bar; we have glowed 
with him in the struggles of the political arena, and sipplanded 
his public spirit, his moderation, and integrity ; we have seen 
the avenues of power made holy by his gentle, earnest, and 
loving approach, and the crown of ‘adicial dignity awarded to 
his diligence and worth; we have been (through the inter- 
mediate introduction of a genial biography) as a friend amongst 
his friends, in the innocent hours when the fire upon his 
hearth was a star of comfort to all within the influence of its 
light ; and what remains to tell is but a Date—Sarurpay, 
rue 267TH or January, 1850, Adratis 77. 

“ He was not so much distinguished” says Lord 
Cockburn, “ the predominance of any one great 
quality, as by the union of several of the finest. Rapidity 
of intellect, instead of misleading, as it often does, was 
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combined in him with great soundness; and a high con- 
dition of the reasoning powers with an active and delight- 
ful fancy. ‘Though not whid is termed learned, his knowledge 
was various ; and on literature, politics, and the philosophy 
of life, it was deep. A taste exquisitely delicate and largely 
exercised, was one of the great sources of his on sam: and 
of his unmatched critical skill. But the peculiar charm of his 
character lay in the junction of intellectual power with moral 
worth. His honor was superior to every temptation by which 
the world could assail it. The pleasures of the heart were 
necessary for his existence, a were referred by him to 
every other gratification, except the pleasures of conscience. 
Passing much of his time in literary and political contention, 
he was never once chilled by an ticking feeling, even towards 
those he was trying to overcome. An habitual gaiety never 
allowed its thoughtlessness, nor an habitual prudence its cau- 
tion, to interfere with any claim of charity or duty. Nor 
was this merely the passive amiableness of a gentle disposi- 
tion. It was the positive humanity of a resolute man, glow- 
ing in the conflicts of the world. 

“ He prepared himself for what he did by judicious early 
industry. He then chose the most difficult spheres in which 
talent can be exerted, and excelled in them all; rising from 
obscurity and dependence to affluence and renown. His 
splendour as an advocate was exceeded by his eminence as a 
judge. He was the founder of a new system of criticism, 
and this a higher one than had ever existed. As an editor, 
and as a writer, he did as much to improve his country and 
the world, as can almost ever be done, by discussion, 
by a single man. He was the last of four pre-eminent 
Scotchmen, who, living in their own country, raised its cliarac- 
ter and extended its reputation, during the period of his career. 
The other three were Dugald Stewart, Walter Scott, and 
Thomas Chalmers ; each of whom, in literature, philosophy, or 
policy, caused = changes; and each left upon his age the 
impression of the mind that produced them. Jeffrey, though 
surpassed in genius certainly by Scott, and perhaps by Chal- 
mers, was inferior to none of them in public usefulness, or in 
the beauty of the means by which he achieved it, or in its pro- 
bable duration. The elevation of the public mind was his 

iar glory. In one respect alone he was unfortunate. 
e assaults which he led against error, were efforts in which 
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the value of his — services can never be duly seen. [is 
position required him to dissipate, in detached and nameless 
exertions, as much philosophy and beautiful composition as 
would have sustained avowed and important original works. 
He has raised a great monument, but it is one on which his 
own name is too faintly engraved.” | 
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In the yg | of European cities the most ancient streets 
are usually to be found in the vicinity of the castle or chief 
fortress of the town, the protection afforded by which was an 
object of paramount importance to the burghers during the 
unsettled state of society in the middle ages. Castle street, 
in the city of Dublin, or “ Vicus castri,” as it is styled in 
the old records, is nearly coeval with the first establishment of 
the Anglo Norman power in Ireland. In the year 1235, 
while Henry III. filled the throne of England, we find a 
portion of this street mentioned as the habitation of certain 
artizans engaged in the manufacture of armour; and from a 
pipe roll of A.D. 1260, it appears that the king’s exchequer 
was situated on the south west part of Castle street, even be- 
fore that early period. The antiquity of the. locality was 
further pen Ee the discovery there, about a hundred 
years ago, of an ancient leaden water pipe, bearing upon it an 
inscription of the thirteenth century. ‘The entrance into 
the castle from the city,” says a writer in 1766, “was on the 
north side, by a drawbridge, placed between two strong round 
towers from Castle street, which took its name from the 
fortress. The towers were called the gate-towers, and the 
most west-ward of them till lately subsisted, the other having 
been some time before pulled down, to mske a more commo- 
dious entrance into the court of the castle. The gate-way 
between these towers was furnished with a port-cullis, armed 
with iron, to raise or let down as occasion required, and to 
serve as a second defence, in case the drawbri had been 
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surprised by an enemy. Since the invention of artillery, two 
pieces of great ordnance were planted on a platform opposite to 
the gate, to defend it, if the dcvliies and portcullis should 
happen to be forced. From the western gate-tower, a strong 
and high courtin extended in a line parallel to Castle-street 
as far as another tower which in the last century took the 
namé of Cork-tower upon the following occasion. On the 
first of May, 1624, about nine o’clock in the morning, this 
tower suddenly fell down, and being only in part re-built at 
the charge of the publick, Richard Boyle, the opulent and first 
earl of Cork, in the year 1629, undertook to finish it at his 
own expence, and in the accomplishment thereof disbursed 
408/. His arms, and an inscription were fixed in the wall, 
at the place from whence he carried the work. This tower 
las been since demolished to make room for other buildings.” 
On the south side of the street was situated Austin’s lane, 
extending to Austin’s gate in Ship street. ‘This took the 
name of Austin’s gate, either as it was dedicated to that saint, 
or, as it afforded a passage to the friars of that order to attend 
the citizens in their nightly confessions and other duties, when 
the principal gates of the city were kept close shut and 
uarded.” Ona portion of this lane stood the house of sir 
ames Ware, which is described in 1618, in an official docu- 
ment, as “all the place, tenement, or house and shop, occu- 
pied by Thomas Pinnocke, goldsmith, deceased, and now by 
James Ware, esq., with two small gardens annexed, situate 
within the precinct of the castle ditch ; and extending from the 
castle bridge to the city wall west of the said bridge ; and from 
the castle west and north of the said castle.” The first of the 
old French family of de Warr, le Ware, or Ware who settled 
in Ireland, was James Ware who came over as secretary to 
lord deputy Fitz William in 1588, five years after which he 
was appointed clerk of the common pleas in the exchequer. 
“He afterwards obtained a reversionary patent for the office 
of auditor general to commence on the death, forfeiture or 
surrender of the then present officer (Christopher Peyton), 
dated the 28th July, 44 Eliz, This last was an employment 
of good reputation and considerable profit, which continued 
near a century in his family, except for a short interval dur- 
ing the usurpation of Oliver Cromwell, and the several succeed- 
ing governments until the restoration. The benefit and in- 
come of this office enabled him to make several considerable 
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purchases in the county and city of Dublin and elsewhere.” 
His eldest son, James, born in Castle street in 1594 studied 
with distinction at ‘Trinity college, Dublin, then under the 
government of its fourth provost, the learned William ‘Temple, 
grandfather of the celebrated Irish author aud statesman of 
the same name, and also distinguished for having been the 
secretary of sir Philip Sidney, until the death of that  ac- 
complished knight after the battle of Zutphen, after which he 
acted in the same capacity for the earl of Kssex. 


“Ware continued about six years in the university ; and having left 
it he prosecuted his studies at his father’s house with the utmost 
application. It was here he fell under the notice of Dr, Usher, then 
bishop of Meath, who discovering in him a great propensity to the 
study of antiquities, and an inelination of employing himself among 
old records and manuscripts, encouraged him in that sott of learning, 
in which he so much delighted himself: and from that time there 
continued a close and intimate friendship between them. That 
learned prelate concludes the first edition of one of his immortal 
works in these words, ‘Interim dum nos, &e. In the meantime hav- 
ing finished that task, which [ looked upon as a debt due by me to 
my country and fellow-citizens, while | am entering into the consi- 
deration of digesting into method the antient chronology of the 
Hebrews, Greeks, Romans, and other nations, the courteous reader 
may, from the labours of sir James Ware of Dublin, knight, our 
most worthy auditor-ceneral, expect the annals of Ireland, together 
with a catalogue of the writers of our country, out of which may be 
drawn a considerable supplement to those particulars in which I 
have been defective.’ And it was in that very year 1639, in which 
the archbishop’s book de Primordiis came out, that our author pub- 
lished his treatise ‘de scriptoribus Hibernia.’ But this was after his 
father's death, His father thinking it convenient he should marry, 
procured him a match to both their satisfactions. It was Mary, 
the daughter of Jacob Newman*® of the city of Dublin, esq. But 
this alteration in his condition did not in the least take him off from 
his beloved studies. He had begun to gather manuscripts, and make 
colleetions from the libraries of Trish antiquaries, and genealogists, 
and from the registries and cartularies of cathedrals and monasteries, 
in which he spared no expence. He had recourse, when he pleased, 
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* He was clerk in the rolls office in the court of chancery. Among 
the ** Lansdowne Manuscripts” in the British Museum are preserved ex- 
tracts ‘‘ out of the white book of the exchequer which was burnt in 
sir Francis Aungier’s closet at Jacob Newmans in 1610.” From this book, 
otherwise known as ‘liber albus scaccarii,’’ sir John Davies quotes cer- 
tain curious old English verses in his ‘* Discoverie of the true causes why 
lreland was never entirely subdued, nor brought under obedience to 
the croune of England,” till the reign of James I. 
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to the choice collections made by Dr. Usher, as well as to those of 
Daniel Molyneux, Ulster king at arms, a very curious antiquary, 
between whom the similitude of their stadies had cemented a strict 
friendship. Our author takes occasion in one part of his works to 
call him, ‘ venerande antiquitatis cultorem.’ When he had gleaned 
all he could for his purpose at home, he resolved to take a journey 
to England, not doubting but he should reap a plentiful harvest by 
consulting the libraries both public and private there. He arrived 
at London in the beginning of April, 1626, where he had the satisfac- 
tion to find his dear friend Dr. Veher; then archbishop of Armagh, 
who introduced him into the acquaintance of sir Robert Cotton, and 
obtained him a ready access to his curious and valuable library. Sir 
Robert entertained him with much friendship, and kept up a constant 
intercourse of correspondence with him for the five remaining years 
of his life. Having furnished himself with many materials from sir 
Robert's vast treasury, and from many other places, particulary from 
the records of the tower of London (great collections from both 
which places I have seen in his hand-writing, and which are now in 
the oofegs library), he returned into Ireland in company with the 
primate of Armagh, and immediately published a tract entitled, 
‘Archiepiscoporum Cassiliensinm et Puscientienn vite, daobus ex- 
presew conmentariolis.’ Dublinii, 1626, 4to. Two years after he 
published another piece intitled, ‘De presulibus ammndiin sive 
provincie Dubliniensis. Liber unus.’ Dublinii, 1628, 4to. These 
two treatises he afterwards melted into one book under the more 
general title, ‘De presulibus Hibernia.’ About this time also, he 
published his ‘ Cenobia Cistertientia Hiberniw ;’ which was after. 
wards included in his ‘ Disquisitiones de Hibernia,’ and, with other 
monasteries, completed the twenty-sixth chapter of his Antiquities. 
In the latter end of the year 1628, he passed again into England. 
and carried with him some manuscripts, which he knew would be 
acceptable to sir Robert Cotton, particularly a fair cartulary for- 
merly belonging to St. Mary’s abbey near Dublin ; in the title page 
whereof sir Robert wrote these words, which are yet to be seen in 
his own hand-writing, viz., ‘Donum viri clarissimt Jacobi Warwi.” In 
this journey he added considerably to his collections, and having 
been made acquainted with Mr. Selden, and other learned i 
curious men, he returned home about the end of summer 1629, and 
soon after received the honour of knighthood from the hands of the 
lords justices, sir Adam Loftus, lord chancellor, and Richard 
Boyle, earl of Cork, Jord treasurer, the latter of whom had a 
great friendship for him, and by his last will as a testimony of his 
affeetion and love bequeathed to his worthy friend sir James Ware, 
‘a gelding of his Meee wane His father was still living; so that there 
were two knights of the same name and surname residing together 
in one house at the same time, they always living together.” 


After the death of his father in 1632, sir James was called 
from his studies to fill the vacant office of auditor bre se 
and soon became distinguished for his knowledge and judg- 
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ment in public affairs. He was considered a “very honest 
and able officer” by the lord deputy Strafford, who consulted 
him on all occasions, and procured him a place in the privy 
council. The clergy and bench of bishops held so high an 
opinion of his integrity that the two houses of convocation 
in 1684 specially requested that he should be one of the 
commissioners to whom their affairs were to be referred by the 
state. ‘‘ Nor was he wanting on his side to cultivate this 
good opinion conceived of him, not only by his services to them 
upon all occasions, but also in the affairs of his office of au- 
ditor general, by remitting the fees due therein to clergymen 
and clergymen’s widows, which he never would receive.’ In 
1639 he was elected to represent the university of Dublin in- 
parliament, where he strenuously, though vainly, opposed the 

piper ge. of the enemies of his patron Strafford, to whom 
ie had dedicated his history of the “ writers of Ireland,” pub- 
lished in 1639, his edition of Spenser’s View of the state 
of Ireland, and the Irish histories of Campion and Hanmer. 
After the rising of 1641 Ware Jitingiihed himself by the 
active support which he gave to the royal cause, and in 
1643 he was dispatched with lord Edward Brabazon and 
sir Henry Tichborne to arrange with Charles I., relative to a 
treaty with the confederate Inish. 


“ They left Ireland early in December 1644, and arrived safely to 
the king at Oxford. While they stayed with the king, sir James 
employed all the time he could spare from his publick business, in 
conversing with the learned men of that university, or in studying in 
the publick libraries, collecting whatever materials he judged might 
be afterwards useful in compiling the books which he had in view to 
mublish. During his attendance he was complimented with the 
tinct degree of doctor of laws, and highly caressed by most of 
the considerable men then at Oxford. At length, the business these 
commissioners went about being concluded, about the end of Decem- 
ber they took leave of his majesty, not without many kind expres- 
sions of grace and favor. On their return to Ireland, they were 
pursued at sea by a parliament ship commanded by captain Swanley. 
Sir James finding no hopes of escaping, just as the enemy were 
boarding the vessel, cast the king’s pacquet of letters, directed to 
the marquis of Ormond, into the sea. They were sent prisoners to 
the tower of London, where they continued upwards of ten months ; 
but were at last released in exchange for the lady Moor, sir Robert 
Meredith, sir Robert Hanway, sir Patrick Wemys and others, who 
had been committed prisoners in Dublin, being taken up for a 
treacherous attempt to betray the town of Drogheda to the Scotch 
covenanters. Our author employed some part of this tedious im- 
prisonment in writing an imaginary voyage to an Utopian island.” 
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Having regained his liberty he returned to Dublin and was 
appointed, with the earl of Roscommon and the lord Lambart, 
to enquire into the conduct of the earl of Glamorgan. “ In 
the progress of the war, when the Protestants of Ireland had 
divided themselves between the king and the parliament, our 
author sided with the royal party, and zealously adhered to 
the marquis of Ormond, who ever after entertained a great and 
personal affection for him, which he evidenced upon all occa- 
sions, both before and after the restoration of king Charles 
the second. Thus we see him high in the favour of two 
chief governors, and both of them exact judges of merit.” 
On the surrender of Dublin to the parliamentarians in 1647, 
Ware was one of the hostages for the full performance of the 
treaty. 


“The agreement for the surrender of the city of Dublin being 
fully executed, the hostages were licensed to depart. Our author 
returned to Dublin, where he lived for sometime in a private condi- 
tion, having been stripped of hisemployment of auditor-general, which 
was given to doctor Robert Gorges, who enjoyed it until the restora- 
tion of King Charles If. Michael Jones, governor of Dublin, some- 
time after took umbrage at our author, and thought it not convenient, 
that a person of such unshaken loyalty to the royal family, and one 
who had obstinately refused their arlin covenant, should continue 
in that city; where he might have had the opportunity of forming a 
party prejudicial to the cause he was engaged in; and the rather, as at 
that time the marquis of Ormond, ae hel returned into Ireland, 
began to grow formidable by an union with the army of the supreme 
council, and many of the Presbyterians under the command of the 
lord Ardes. Jones therefore sent a peremptory order to sir James 
Ware to depart the city, and transport himself Gis the seas into 
what country he pleased, except England. He chose France for the 
eee of his banishment, and Jones furnished him with a s for 

imself, his eldest’son, and one servant, signed April the 4th, 1649. 
He landed at St. Maloes, where he resided a short time, of which he 
takes notice in the eleventh chapter’ of his Antiquities. From St. 
Maloes he removed to Caen in Normandy, and from thencejso Paris ; 
where the acquaintance he contracted with some eminently learned 
men, made the misfortune of his banishment sit easy on him, The 
frequent conversations he had with the famous Bochart delighted 
him extremely ; in whose company he could have been contented to 
have spent the residue of his life. He highly admired that learned 
man, and had so great an esteem for his works, that, upon his return 
to Ireland, he thought his ‘ Hierozoicon’ a present worthy to be 
made to the library of the university of Dublin, He wrote at this 
time a book, entitled, ‘Itinerarium Gallicum,’ which in his return 
through England, he presented to Sir Robert Cotton in manu- 
script,” 
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After a residence of two years in France, the parliament 
granted him a licence to return, and in 1654 he published 
‘his masterpiece” entitled “De Hibernia et antiquitatibus 
ejus disquisitiones,” which was followed in 1656 by his edition 
of St. Patrick’s writings, styled “ Sancto Patricio, qui Hibernos 
ad fidem Christi convertit, adscripta opuscula.” After the 
restoration he was reinstated as auditor general and obtained 
other offices of importance through the influence of the duke 
of Ormond, who, “ being constituted lord lieutenant of Lre- 
land, was pleased to distinguish him in a very — manner, 
by advising with him upon all occasions, and when the gout 
hindered his attendance at the council table, the duke would 
frequently visit him at his own house.—His majesty, in 
consideration of his faithful services for a great number of 
years, and possibly not forgetting a handsome sum of money 
which he had sent him in his exile, was graciously pleased to 
offer to create him a viscount of the kingdom of Ireland. He 
thankfully refused the honour, and in regard his estate, by a 
general entail created on the marriage of his eldest son, was 
likely to go to a female heir. For the same reason he refused 
to be created a baronet. But at his request the king granted 
him two blank baronets’ patents, which he filled up and dis- 
posed of to two friends, whose posterity to this (1745) day enjoy 
the honours. Afterwards, when the magistracy of the city of 
Dublin was dignified with the title of lord mayor in 1665, it 

was well known how instrumental he was, by the favour he 
had with the duke of Ormond, in obtaining a grant from the 
crown of 5002. a year, for the maintenance and support of 
that new dignity. ‘The hurry of business (which upon such a 
revolution, and total change of affairs, must be very great) 
being now over, our author found leisure to put the last has 
to some works which he designed for the public.” Accord- 
ingly in 1662 appeared his annals of Ireland during the rei 
of Henry VIIL., followed in 1664 by a portion of the works 
of venerable Bede, and in 1665 by his histo of the Irish 
bishops, under the title of “De ‘amatihin fiibienio com- 
mentarius; a prima gentis Hibernice ad fidem Christiane 
conversione, ad nostra usque ra.” His death, on the 
first of December, 1666, preven him from continuing his 
publications for which he had amassed considerable materials. 


“Our author, sir James Ware, was of a very charitable disposi. 
tion, and frequently contributed good sums of money to the relief of 
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the indigent and necessitous, especially to the decayed cavaliers (as 
they who adhered to they royal cause were then called) whom he 
often invited to his plentiful table, being noted for hospitality. He 
alway forgave the fees of his office to widows, clergymen and cler- 
gymen’s children ; and was frequently known to lend money, where 
he had no prospect of repayment, not knowing how to deny any 
body who asked, There is one remarkable instance of his generosity. 
A house in Dublin, forfeited by the rebellion, was granted to him, 
He sent for the widow and children of the a person, and 
conveyed it back to them. He had a great love for his native 
country, and could not bear to see it aspersed by some authors ; 
which put him upon doing it all the justice he could in his writings, 
by setting matters in the fairest light, yet still with the strictest re- 
gard to truth: and this was not an easy task for one who had not a 
perfect skill in the Trish language ; ‘who could make a shift to read 
and understand it (says a late author) but was utterly ignorant in 
speaking it; and yet by his great industry, and diligent inquiries 
among those who were perfectly knowing in it, he collected more 
Irish monuments, than some who ween to be better versed in 
the language.’ He always kept in his house an Trish amanuensis, to 
interpret and translate the language for him, and at the time of his 
death one Dudley Firbisse* served him in that office. He was at 
the pains of making a large cellection of valuable manuscripts relat- 
ing to the affairs of his country; for some of which he spared no 
costs in the purchase. They fell into the hands of the earl of 
Clarendon, when he was lord lieutenant of Ireland, in the reign of 
king James IId, who carried them with him into England, where 
they were afterwards sold tothe duke of Chandois, who at this time 


sore AF Oe A ma ey mets 


* This was Duald Mac Firbis, the most learned Irish historian of 
his day. He belonged to the ancient clan of the same name which en- 
joyed a castle and lands in Tireragh, by virtue of their hereditary office 
of historiographer. While in Dublin Mac Firbis translated the Registry 
of Clonmacnois, and Annals of Ireland from A.D. 1443 to 1468, with the 
following epigraph: ‘‘ This translation beginned was by Dudley Firlisse, 
in the house of sir James Ware, in Castle-street, Dublin, 6th November, 
1666.” Thesé annals, together with the author's history of the tribes 
and customs of Tireragh, have been published by the Irish Archwological 
Society, as noticed in the IntsuH Quarrerity Review, Vol. L 

The death of Mac Firbis took place in 1670 and by it ‘‘ our antiquities 
received an irreparable blow :” his genealogical oe trans- 
cribed by Mr. Curry, is one of the most valuable documents 
in the library of the Royal Irish Academy. The Rev. William Reeves 
informs us that ‘‘ The Clarendon manuscripts in the British Museum 
are, ina great measure, composed of sir James Ware's compilations and 
collections. They embrace an immense mass of historical treasure not to 
be found elsewhere. Among other matters they contain thé extracts 
from the rolls and the various authorities which formed the basis of 
Ware’s history of the Irish bishops. Lord Clarendon took them to 
England ; after whose death they were purchased by the duke of Chan. 
dos, and at his sale they passed to dean Milles, who bequeathed them to 
the Museum.” 
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(1745) hath them in his possession. There was a catalogue of them 
printed in Dublin before the year 1641, and another at Oxford in the 
year 1697 among the manuscripts of Englandin large folio. The works 
he published gained him great reputation both at home and abroad, 
especially his ‘ Antiquities ;’ in which his skill and industry are 
peculiarly conspicuous. Most authors both foreign and domestick, 
who have occasion to mention him, speak honourably of him, and 
they are not a few in number. Ma ore | what others have said, let it 
suffice to instance Dr. Nicholson, late bishop of Derry, who among 
other encomiums calls him the Camden of Ireland.” | 


Few distinguished men of the seventeenth century have left 
behind them a more amiable character than sir James Ware. 
Amid the active employments of public life he contrived to pro- 
duce those elaborate works which still maintain a high character 
in the Lrish historical library. Respected abroad forhis learning, 
and venerated at home for his loyalty, integrityand philanthropy, 
he passed through the stormy times in which he lived without 
creating a single personal enemy ; happy in the consciousness of 
having scrupulously fulfilled his duty in the important offices 
which were entrusted to him, of having advanced the literary 
fame of his country, and of having applied a considerable 
portion of his wealth to the relief of suffering humanity. 
Although, as noticed in a former paper, no monument exists 
to denote his last resting place in St. Werburgh’s church, the 
Irish Archeological Society have testified their respect for his 
memory by placing his portrait on the title pages of the works 
issued A their superintendence. On a portion of the site 
of Austin’s-lane and sir James Ware’s house, the buildings 
forming Hoey’s court were erected in the seventeenth century, 
apparently, by sir John Hoey, founder of the family of Dun- 
ganstown, county Wicklow. | 

In the “ Declaration of the commons assembled in parlia- 
ment, concerning the rise and progress of the grand rebellion 
in Ireland” we find the following among other charges ; 
“ That in March, 1639, the earl of Strafford carryed with Nie 
into Ireland, sir Toby Matthews, a notorious, pernicious Eng- 
lish jesuited priest (banished at the beginning of this parlia- 
ment upon the importunity of both houses) lodged this priest 
over against the castle of Dublin, the house where the earl 
did himself reside, and from whence this priest daily rode to 
publique masse-houses in Dublin, and negotiated the engaging 
of the st of Ireland in the war against Scotland.” e"This 


sir Toby Matthew, one of the most extraordinary characters 
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of his time, eldest son of the erudite and witty archbishop of 
York of the same name, was early distinguished for his learn- 
ing, which procured him the intimate friendship of sir Francis 
Bacon, whose Essays he translated into Italian. During his 
travels abroad, Matthew was induced to embrace the Roman 
Catholic religion by the learned jesuit, Robert Parsons, and 
received holy orders in 1614 from cardinal Bellarmin, at 
Florence. On his return to England he was imprisoned, but 
through Bacon he obtained his liberty and repaired to the 
Continent, where he became acquainted with the duke of 
Buckingham, who procured him permission to return to Eng- 
land, and brought him on the expedition with prince Charles 
to Spain, relative to the match with the infanta. For his 
services in the latter affair, king James received him into 
favor and created him a knight in 1623. He became a 
general favorite at court from his versatile talents, for he 
distinguished himself as a politician, a poet, a painter, an 
author and a man of gallantry ; of the last he gave indisputa- 
ble proof by his verses on Lewy; countess of Carlisle, “ she 
being the goddess that he adored.” He was highly esteemed 
by the earl of Strafford, and bitterly hated by the Presby- 
terians.; sir William Boswell, the king’s agent at the Hague, 
describes him as follows, in a letter written in 1640 ;:— 


“ Sir Tobie Matthew a jesuited priest, of the order of politicians, 
a most vigilant man of the chief heads, to whom a bed was never so 
dear that he would rest his head thereon, refreshing his’ body with 
sleep in a chair for an hour or two; neither day nor night, spared he 
his machinations, a man principally noxious, and himself the plague 
of the king and kingdom of England; a most impudent man, who 
flies to all banquets and feasts, called or not called; never quiet, 


» always inaction and perpetual motion, thrusting himself into all con- 


versations of superiors. He urgeth conferences familiarly, that he 
might fish out the minds of men, Whatever he observeth thence, 
which may bring any commodity or discommodity to the part of the 
conspirators, he communicates to the pope's legat, and the more 
secret things he himself writes to the pope, or to cardinal Barba- 
rino. In sum he adjoins himself to any man’s company, no word can 
be spoken, that he will not lay hold on, and communicate to his 
party. In the mean time whatever he hath fished out, he reduceth 
into a catalogue, and every summer carrieth it to the general Con- 
sistory of the politician jesuits, which secretly meet together in 
Wales, where he is an acceptable guest.” 


An English Protestant writer, who gives us a somewhat more 
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amiable character of this “ pernicious” jesuit, says, “ I shall 
only tell you that he had ail his father’s name, and many of 
his natural parts ; was also one of considerable learning, good 
memory, and sharp wit, mixed with a pleasant affability in 
behaviour, and a seeming sweetness of mind, though some- 
times, according to the company he was in, pragmatical and a 
little too forward.’’ Among his various works Matthew is 
said to have written a treatise to shew “the benefit that proceeds 
from washing the head every morning in cold water ;” and it 
was also believed that he had begun a history of his own 
times, still unpublished and probably containing some _par- 
ticulars relative to his sojourn in Ireland which appears to 
have been very brief. Sir Toby died at the jesuits’ house in 
Ghent in 1655, aged seventy-seven years; he bequeathed to 
the order a sum of eleven thousand seudi which was ex- 
pended in purchasing the vineyards of Magliana, and other 
property in the vicinity of Rome. 

Castle street is also connected with the history of the rising 
of the Irish in 1641. Sir Phelim O’Neil, one of the principal 
actors in that revolutionary movement, asserted, on his exami- 
nation in 1652, “ that about a quarter or half-a-year before the 
beginning of the rebellion, the plot thereof was discovered to 
him by the lord Macguire and Roger Moore; and they two, 
with hilip O’Reily and himself, had several times in Dublin 
met and Deeceinnt of the plot. That at some of the meetings 
colonel John Barry, sir James Dillon, Anthony Preston and 
Hugh Mac Phelim were present. That there was an oath of 
secrecy administered to such persons as were made privy to 
the plot, and that the oath was given to him at his chamber in 
Nelson’s house, Castle-street, by the lord Macguire and Roger 
Moore. That at their meetings it was agreed, the several forts 
should be taken; and to that purpose he was appointed to 
take Charlemount ; the lord Macguire, Enniskillen ; Barry, 
Preston, Moore and Plunket, the castle of Dublin ; sir James 
Dillon, the fort of Galway; and sir Morgan Cavenagh and 
a aon Phelim, the fort of Duncannon.” : 

usual lodging of Conor Macguire, baron of Enniskillen, 
attainted and executed in 1644, forhaving engagedin theattem pt 
made by the native Irish to regain the lands and rights of their 
ancestors, was at “one Nevil’s, a chirurgeon, in Castle-street, 
near the pillory.” ‘The lords justices, in their despatch to the 
lord lieutenant, Robert, earl of Leicester, dated Dublin, 
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25th of October, 1641, give the following details of the pro- 
ceedings in Dublin on the day of the intended rising : 


“ Calling to mind a letter we received the week before from sir 
William Cole, we gathered that the lord Macguire was to be an 
actor in surprizing the castle of Dublin, wherefore we held it neces- 
sary to secure him immediately, thereby also to startle and deter the 
rest, wlien they found him laid fast. His lordship observing what we 
had done, and the city in arms, fled from his lodging early before 
day, it seems disguised; for we had laid a watch about his lodging, 
so as we think he could not pass without disguising himself, yet he 
could not get forth of the city, so surely guarded were all the gates. 
There were found at his lodging hidden some hatchets, with the 
helves newly cut off close to the hatchets, and many skeans, and some 
hammers. Inthe end the sheriffs. of the city, whom we imployed in 
strict search of his lordship, found him hidden in a cockloft, in an 
obscure house far from his lodging, where they apprehended him, 
and brought him before us. He denied all, yet so, as he could not 
deny but he heard of it in the country, though he would not tell us 
when, or from whom; and confessed that he had not advertised us 
thereof, as in duty he ought to have done. But we were so well 
satisfied of his pan by all circumstances, as we doubted not upon 
further examination, when we could be able to spare time for it, to 
find it apparent : Wherefore we held_it of absolute necessity to com- 
mit him close prisoner, as we had formerly done Mac Mahon, and 
others; where we left him on the three and twentieth of this month 
in the morning, about the same hour they intended to have been 
masters of that place, and this city. That morning also we laid 
wait for all those strangers that came the night before to town, and 
so many were apprehended whom we find reason to believe to have 
hands in this conspiracy, as we were forced to disperse them into 
several gaols; And we since found that there came many horse-men 
into the suburbs that night, who finding the plot discovered, dis. 
persed themselves immediately, When the hour Mbp pee which 
was designed for surprising the castle, great numbers of strangers 
were observed to come to town in great parties several ways ; who 
not finding admittance at the gates, staid in the suburbs, and there 

ew numerous, to the terrour of the inhabitants. We therefore to 

elp that, drew up instantly and signed a proclamation, commanding 
all men, not dwellers in the city and suburbs, to de within an 
hour, upon pain of death, and made it alike penal to those that 
should harbour them, which proclamation the sheriffs immediately 
proclaimed in all the suburbs by our commandment. Which being 
accompanied with the example and terrour of the committal of those 
two eminent men, and others, occasioned the departure of those 
multitudes. And in this case, all our lives and fortunes, and above 
all, his majesty’s regal power and authority being still at the stake, 
we must vary from ordinary proceedings, not only in executing mar- 
tial law as we see cause, but also in putting some to the rack to find 
out the bottom of this treason, and all the contrivers thereof, which 
we foresee will not otherwise be done.” 
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Shortly after the commencement of hostilities, the lords 
Justices, wanting money to pay the army, issued a proclama- 
tion, on the fourteenth of January, 1642, ordering “ all man- 
ner of persons of what condition or qualitie soever, dwelling 
in the city or suburbs of Dublin, as well within the liberties 
as without, within ten daies next after publication of the said 
order, doe ‘deliver or cause to be delivered half or more of his, 
her or their plate to William Bladen, of Dublin, alderman, 
and John Pue, one of the sheriffes of the same citty, taking 
their hand for receipt thereof, to the end use may be made 
thereof for the present relief of the said officers. And this 
board by the said order did give the word and assurance of his 
majestie and this state, that as soone tis the treasure shall 
arrive forth of England, due satisfaction shall be made after 
the rate of five shillings the ounce, for such plate as is true 
tuch, and the true value of such as is not of such tuch to the 
owner thereof, together with consideration for forbearance for 
the same, after the rate of eight pound per cent per annum.’ 
The inhabitants of the county of Dublin were also invited to 
contribute on the same terms, and it was ordered “ that the 
said William Bladen and John Pue doe meet every day (except 
the sabbath day) at the dwelling house of the said William 
Bladen, scituate in Castle street, in Dublin, and there continue 
every forenoon from nine till eleven of the clock, and every 
afternoon from two till four of the clock, there to receive the 
said plate, and to give acknowledgments of the recei ipts thereof, 
expressing the parties name from whom it comes, and the 
weight, tach, and value thereof—and we thinke fit that the 
said William Bladen and John Pue doe call to their assis- 
tanee Gilbert Tongues and Peter Vandenhoven (goldsmiths), 
who with the said William Bladen and John Pue are to view 
the said plate and the value thereof.” The silver* thus 
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obtained was “ hastily coined into several kind of species of 
different shapes. One kind has only. the weight stampt on 
them, as nineteen penny-weight eight grains—nine penny- 
weight eight grains—three penny-weight twenty grains— 
one penny-weight six grains. Another sort, instead of the 
weight, has only the value, V. for five shillings.’ William 
Bladen was lord mayor of Dublin in 1647, and he appears to 
have held the office of state printer both under Charles I. and 
the commonwealth ; in noticing the low condition to which 
the press’ was reduced at this period, the Rev. Dr. Leland tells 
us that “an order was sent to Lreland, conceived in the full 
spirit of arbitary power. ‘That the printer (for there was 
but one) in Dublin should not suffer his press to be made use 
of, without first bringing the copy to be printed to the clerk of 
the council; who, upon receiving it, 1f he found anything 
tending to the prejudice of the commonwealth, or the public 


custom of Holland for the easy fee of one shilling for each visit, and to 
attend families for fifty-two shillings per annum, and single persons at 
twenty-six shillings, according to his printed proposals.” 

On the north side of the street stands Pembroke court, wi pe tors 80 
called fromm the earl of that name who was lord lieutenant of Ireland in 
1707. Many of the early publications of the celebrated George Faulkner 
was printed in this court ; among others, the first collected edition of the 
4‘ drapier’s letters” (1725), and a periodical called the ‘* country gentle- 
man.” Of the various booksellers and printers who resided in Castle-street 
we may notice John North (1659); Samuel Dancer at the sign of the “ horse 
shoe” (1663); John Leach (1666); Joseph Wilde( 1670); M.Crooke(1671); 
Samuel Helsham at the “‘ college arms,” next door to the “‘ bear and rag- 
ged staffe"( 1685); Patrick Campbell (1695); William Dowdall, next door 
to the sign of London(1704). At the ‘‘ stationers’ arms” in Castle-street, 
in the reign of James II. was the shop of Eliphal Dobson, the most 
eminent Dublin bookseller and publisher of his day. He was attainted 
in the parliament of 1689, and returned to his former habitation after 
the evacuation of Dublin by the Jacobites. ‘* Eliphal Dobson’s wooden 
leg,” says an English writer in 1707, ‘* startled me with the creaking of 
it; for I took it for the crepitus ossium, which I have heard some of our 
physicians speak of. Mr. Dobson is a great Dissenter, but his pretence 
to religion does not make him a jot precise. He values no man for his 
starched looks or supercilious gravity, or for being a Churchman, Pres- 
byterian, Independent, &c. provided he is sound in the main points 
wherein all good men are .” Dobson was succeeded by his son 
and namesake ; and in 1737 we find Stearne Brock, bookseller, at the 
** stationers' arms,” Castle-street. Of the other publishers in the locality 
it may ‘suffice to mention Thomas Benson at 8 "shead (1728); 
Laurence Flynn (1706); and John Hillary, of 54 Castle-street, who pub- 
lished ‘* Pue’s Occurrences” after purchasing that newspaper in 1776. 
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peace and welfare, should acquaint the council with the same, 
for their pleasures to be known therein.” The printer of 
Castle street, it may be observed, was the ancestor of colonel 
Martin Bladen, appointed comptroller of the mint in 1714, 
three years after which he declined the office envoy extraor- 
dinary to the court of Spain. His translation of Cmsar’s 
commentaries appeared in 1750: hewas also anthor of two 
dramatic pieces, Pope describes him as a gamester, and notes 
that he lived in the utmost magnificence at Paris, and kept 
open table frequented by persons of the first quality of Iing- 
land, and even by princes of the blood of France.  ¢ ‘olonel 
Bladen was uncle to two distinguished men— Wilham 
Collins, author of the ode on the passions, and Edward lord 
Hawke, “one of the greatest characters that ever adorned the 
British navy ; but most remarkable for the daring courage 
which shuled him on many occasions to disregard those forms 
of conducting or sustaining an attack, which the rules and 
ceremonies of the service had before considered as indispensa- 
ble.” Speaking of colonel Martin Bladen, Warton observes, 
“ He was uncle to my dear and lamented friend Mr. William 
Collins the poet, to whom he left an estate, which he did not 
get possession of till his faculties were deranged and he could 
not enjoy it. IL remember Collins told me that Bladen had 
given to Voltaire, all that account of Camoéns inserted in his 
essay on the epic poets of all nations, and that Voltaire seemed 
before entire ‘ly ignorant of the name and character of Camoéns.’ 

Sir Daniel Be ‘llingham, the first lord mayor of Dublin, 
held his mayoraltv in the year 1665 ma “ large elegant strue- 
ture” erected by himself on the site of a portion of an ancient 
passage named Cow-lane, at the corner of Fishamble-street 
and Castle-street. 

Whale the Seandinavians ruled Dublin, its chief magistrate 
appears to have been styled mor maer or “ great steward’’; after 
the Anglo-Norman settlement we find the name changed to pro- 
vost. The provosts and bailiffs were generally men of Nor- 
man or French descent, and of those who distinguished them- 
selves by their munificence John le Decer, provostin 15308, 
1309, and 1324, may be noticed :-— 


‘‘He at his own charge made a marble cistern in the publick 
street to reeerve water from the conduit in Dublin fer the benefit of 
the inhabitants (such as was never before seen there.) He also a 
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little before built a bridge over the L rig near the priory of St. 
Wolstan, and a chapel dedicated to the B. V. Mary in the Francis- 
‘an monastery, wherein he was afterwards esl ie x — If. He also 
orectéd another chapel to the B. V. Mary in John’s hospital. 
His bounty to the Dominicans is also cel br: shail “for he erected a 
large and elegant stone pillar in their church, and presented to the 
friars a large stone altar with all the appurtenant ornaments, and 
entertained them at his own table eve ry f ‘riday out of charity. It 
is also recorded in the registry of the Dominicans of Dublin, that 
this generous magistrate in a time of great scarcity raised avast sum 
of money, and furnished out three ships to France, which returned 
in two months laden with corn, and that he bestowed one of the 
ships leadinty on the lord justice and the militia, another on the 
Dominiran and Augustin seminaries, and reserved a third for the 
‘xercise of his own hospitality and hounty. At the same time the 
prior of Christ-church Scion’ destitute of corn, and having no mone y 
to buy it, sent to this worthy mayor a pledge of plate to the value of 
102. but he returned the plate and sent the prior a present of twenty 
barrels of corn. These beneficent actions moved the Dominicans to 
insert the following prayer in their litany, viz. :—-‘ Orate pro salute 
majoris, ballivorum, et communitatis de omni civitate Dubliniensi, 
optimorum benefactorum huiec ordini tuo, nune et in hora mortis.' 


‘Lhe position of Dublin, surrounded on every ‘side by hostile 
native clans, rendered it necessary that the citizens should be 
prepared to resist their meurstons, and occasionally to carry the 
war into the enemies’ country; the provost consequently 
became a semi-military character, generally marching at the 
head of the city troops when the lord lieutenant sallied forth 
to do battle with the lrishry. In consideration of the services 
thus rendered to the crown of Hngland, Henry LV. m 1407 
granted a licence that the provost for the time being, ona his 
successors for ever, should bear before them a gilded sword, for 
the honor of the king and his heirs, and of his ‘faithful subjects 
of the said city, in the same manner as the mayors of London 
had borne before them; and in 1409 the title of provost was 
changed into that of mayor. 


“ The military forces of the city were antiently composed of twenty 
corporations, commanded in chief by the principal magistrate, and 
every company ander the guidance ‘of their respective masters, as 
captains, subordinate to whom were appointed lieutenants, and other 
inferior officers. The foot, consisting of twenty companies, were 
mustered and exercised four times a year. First, on Kaster Mon- 
day, commonly called * black Monday,’ from a disastrous accident 
which hap (A.D. 1209) to the citizens of Dublin on that day. 
Secondly, on Mav-davy ; Thirdly, on Midsummer-eve ; and F ourtbly, 
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on St. Peter's eve. On ‘black Monday’ and Midsummer-eve the 
mayor and sheriffs mustered and commanded the forces in person ; 
but on the other two days the mayor and sheriffs of the ‘ bull-ring’ 
had the chief command of the bachelors, who were then mustered 
before them. The horse were mustered on Shrove-Tuesday, and 
then commanded in chief by the sheriffs of the city. The charges of 
these musters were defrayed by fines levied on such freemen as had 
been married the foregoing year. The mayor, and principal citizens, 
sat at these musters under a pavillion or tent erected on the top of 
a butt ; and every person so married, being below the estate of paying 
a fine in money, presented the mayor with an orange, as an acknow- 
ledgement for the fine, which by the constitution and custom of the 
city he was liable to. The mayor of the ¢ bull-ring’ was an officer 
eligible by the citizens yearly, to be captain or guardian of the ba- 
chelors of the city.—He took his name from an iron — in the 
corn-market, to which the butchers fastened their bulls for baiiing ; 

and when any bacheler citizen happened to marry, the custom was 
for the mayor of the bull-ring, and his attendants, to conduct the 
bridegroom, upon his return from church, to the ring, and there 

with a solemn kiss receive his homage and last farewell: from 

whence the new married man took the mayor and sheriffs of the 

bull.ring home to dinner with him, unless he were poor ; in which 

case, the mayor and his bachelors made a collection for him, which 

they gave to him at the ring, upon receiving his homage. But this 

office seems to have been ludicrous, and established merely by custom, 

without any foundation of authority.” 


re ceiane 


A writer in 1586, well acquainted with Dublin and its citi- 
zens, has left us the following notice of the chief officers of the 
city in his time :— 


“* The hospitalitie of the maior and the shiriffes for the year being, 4 
is so large and bountifull, that soothlie (London fore priced) verie 
few such officers under the crowne of England keepe so great a 
port,* none I am sure greater. The maior, over the number of 
officers that take their dailie repast at his table, keepeth for his yeare 
in maner open house. And albeit in tearme time his house is fre- 
quented as well of the nobilitie as of other potentats of great calling : 
yet his ordinarie is so good, that a verie few set feasts are prouided 
for them. They that spend least in their maioraltie (as those of 
credit, yea and such as bare the office haue informed me) make an 
ordinarie account of fiue hundred pounds for their viand and diet 
that yeare : which is no small summe to be bestowed in houskeeping, 
namelie where vittels are so good cheape, and the presents of friends 
diuerse and sundrie. There hath been of late yeares (1554) a wor- 
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* State or attendance ;— 
** Thou shalt be master, Tranio, in my stead ; 

Keep house, and port, and servants as I should.” 

Taming of the Shrew. 
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shipfull gentleman, named Patrick Scarsefield,* that bare the office 
of the maioraltie in Dublin, who kept so great port in this year, as his 
hospitalitie to his fame and renowne resteth as yet in fresh memorie. 
One of his especiall and entire friends entring in communication with 
the enmen his yeare being well neere expired, mooued question, 
to what he thought his expenses all that yeare amounted to? Trulie 
James (so his friend was named) panes maister Scarsefield, I take 
between me and God, when I entered into mine office, the last saint 
Hierome his day (which is the morrow of Michaelmasse, on which 
daie the maior taketh his oth before the chiefe baron, at the exche- 
ker, within the castell of Dublin) I had three barnes well stored 
and thwackt with corne, and I assured my selfe, that anie one of 
these three had been sufficient to haue stored mine house with bread, 
ale, and beere for this yeare. And now God and good companie be 
thanked, I stand in doubt, whether [ shall rub out my maioraltie 
with my third barne, which is well nigh with my yeare ended. And 
yet nothing smiteth me so much at the heart, as that the knot of good 
fellowes that you see here (he ment the serjeants and officers) are 
readie to flit from me, and make their next yeares abode with the 
next maior. Andcertes | am so much wedded to good fellowship, 
as if | could mainteine mine house to my contentation, with defrai- 
eng of fiue hundred pounds yearelie ; I would make humble sute 
to the citizens, to be their officer these three yeares to come. Quer 

this, he did at the same time protest with oth, that he spent that 

yeare in housekeeping twentie tuns of claret wine, ouer and aboue 

white wine, sacke, malmeseie, muscadell, &c. And in verie deed it 

was not to be maruelled; for during his maioraltie, his house was 

so open, as commonly from fiue of the clocke in the morning, to ten 

at night, his butterie and cellars were with one crew or other fre- 

quented, To the haunting of which, ghests were the sooner allured, 

for that you should neuer marke him or his bed fellow (such was their 

buxomnesse) once frowne or wrinkle their foreheads, or bend their 

browes, or glowme their countenances, or make a soure face at anie 
ghest, were he neuer so meane. But their interteinment was so 
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* This family was of Norman extraction ; among those summoned from 
Ireland in 1335 to attend John Darcy, justiciary, with arms and horses 
in his expedition to Scotland, were John Sarsefield de la Belagh, and 
John Fitz David de Sarsefield. The Sarsefields filled the office of lord 
mayor of Dublin in 1531, 1554, and 1566. It appears from the unpub- 
lished records of the court of re in the reign of James I. that 
sir William Sarsefield held the manor of Lucan in capite by annual service 
of four pair of gloves and a tabor ; ‘‘ the payment, th many yeares in 
arrear and but lately come to light being cleane forgotten to be remember- 
ed, called upon and written for till perusal of the ancient pipe rolls of this 
court by Roger Downton, clerk of the pipe, same found out and by him 
recontinued in charge. He shall bring into court ten pair of gloves and 
one tabor, and for the residue referred to the commissioners of arreares.”” 
A demand was accordingly made for ‘‘ twenty two tabors and so many 
payre of gloves,” Sarsefield, however, pleaded his patent to ‘* Gerald, late 
earl of Kildare." Of this branch came Patrick Sarsfield, the celebrated 


earl of Lucan. 
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notable, as they would sauce their bountifull and deintie faire with 
heartie and amiable cheere. His porter or anie other officer durst 
not for both his eares giue the simplest man that resorted to his 
house Tom drum bis interteinment, which is to hale a man in by 
the head, and thrust him out by both the shoulders. For he was 
fullie resolued, that his worship and reputation could not be more 
distained, than by the currish interteinment of anie ghest. To be 
briefe (according to the golden verses of the ancient and famous En. 
glish poet Geffreie Chaucer :— 


‘An honsholder, and that a great; was hee, 
Saint Tulian he was in his countrie. 
Hie bread, bis ale, was alwaie after one, 
A better viended man was no where none, 
Without bakte meat was nener his house, 
Of fish and flesh, and that so plenteonse. 
It anewed in his house of meat and drinke, 
Of all deintics that men could thinké. 
After the sundrio seasons of the yere, 
so changed he his meat and his suppere. 
Full manie a fat partrich had he in mew, 
And manie a breme, and manic a live In stew.’ 


“Some of his friends, that were snudging peniefathers, would 
take him up verie roughlie for his lauishing and his outragious 
expenses, as they tearme it. Tush my maisters (would he say) 
take not the matter so hot s.who so commeth to my table, and hath 
no need of my meat, I know he commeth for the good will he beareth 
me; and therefore Iam beholding to thanke him for his companie : 
if he resort for need, how maie | bestow my goods better, than in 
releeving thepoore? If you had perceiued me so far behind hand, 
as that [had bene like to have brought haddocke to paddocke, I 
would patientlie permit you, both largelie tocontroll me, and friendlie 
to reproveme. But solong as lent so large thongs of my owne lea- 
ther, as that T am not yet come to my buckle, and during the time 
| keepe myself so farre aflote, as that Thane as much water as my ship 
draweth: I praie pardon me to be liberall in spending, sith God of his 
wpoodnesse is grations in sending. And in deed so it fell out. For at the 
end of his maioraltie he owght no mana dotkin. What he dispended 
was his owne: and ever after during his life, he kept so worthie a 
standing house, as that hee seemed to surrender the princes sword 
to other maiors, and reserned the port and hospitalitie to himselfe, 
Not long before him was Nicholas Stanihurst their maior, who was 
so great and good an housholder, that during his maioraltie, the lord 
chancellor of the realme was his dailie and ordinarie ghest. There 
hath beene of late worshipfull ports kept by maister Fian, who was 
twise maior, maister Sedgraue, Thomas Fitz Simons, Robert Cu- 
sacke, Walter Cusacke, Nicholas Fitz Simons, James Bedlow, 
Christopher Fagan, and diverse others, And not onelie their offi- 
cers 80 farre excell in hospitalitie, but also the greater part of the 
ciuitie is generallie addicted to such ordinarie and standing houses, 
as it would make a man muse which waie they are able to beare it 
out, but onelie by the goodnesse of God, which is the upholder and 
furtherer of hospitalitie. What should I here speake of their chari- 
table almes, dailie and hourlie extended to the needie. The poore 
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prisoners, both of the Newgate and the castell, with three or foure 
hospitals, are chieflic, if not onelie, relieued by the citizens, Fur- 
thermore, there are so manie other extraordinarie beggers that dailie 
swarme there, so charitablie succored, as that they make the whole 
cinitie in effect their hospitall. The great expenses of the citizens 
maie probablie be gathered by the worthie and fairlike markets, 
weeklie on wednesdaie and fridaie kept in Dublin. Their shambles 
is so well stored with meat, and their market with corne, as not 
onelie in Ireland, but also in other countries, you shall not see anie 
one shambles, or anie one market better furnished with the one or 
the other, than Dublin is.” 


A charter of Charles I., dated at Westminster, 9th July, 
1641, constituted the six senior aldermen of the city justices 
of tha peace, and the mayor a lord mayor. ‘This grant, how- 
ever, does not appear to have been acted upon, and sir Daniel 
Bellingham, of Castle-street, is generally recognized as the first 
lord mayor of Dublin, although he was not elected till 1665, 
in which year Charles IT. granted the city £500 per annum 
{0 support the dignity, in lieu of the command of a foot com- 
pany in the standing army, to which the chief magistrate was 
entitled, by a regal grant made in 1661, when the king also 
pre sented to the city a golden ornament known as the “ collar 
of SS,” which was lost during the wars of the Revolttion. 
The coll: ar at present used by the lord mayor of Dublin, was 
procured for the city in 1697, by Bartholomew Van Homrigh, 
father of Swift’s “ Vanessa.” In connexion with sir Daniel 
Bellingham, we find the following description of a city pageant 
in 1665 -—~ 
‘The title of lord mayor had been lately conferred upon the 
chief magistrate of Dublin, and sir Daniel Bellingham was the first 
that bore that title. He had heen just before chosen into that office, 
and when the duke of Ormonde was on October 17 to make his entry 
into the eity, he took particular care that nothing should be wanting, 
which could contribute to the advantage of the solemnity. When 
his grace was advanced within six miles of the place, he was met by 
a gallant troop of young gentlemen, well mounted, and alike richly 
attired: their habits a kind of ash colour, trimmed with searlet and 
‘jlver, all in white scarfs, and commanded by one Mr. Corker, a 
deserving gentleman, employed in his majesty’s revenue, with other 
officers to complete the troop ; which marched in excellent order to 
the bounds of the city liberty; where they left his grace to be re- 
ceived by the sheriffs of the city, who were attended by the several 
corporations in their stations. After the sheriffs had entertained — 
his grace with a short speech, the citizens marched next ; and after, 


the maiden treop, next to that his grace’s gentlemen ; and then his 
kettle-drums and trumpets; after them the sheriffs of the city bare- 
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headed; then the serjeants at arms, and their pursuivants ; and in 
the next place followed his grace, accompanied by the nobility and 

wivy councellors of the kingdom; after them, the life-guard of 
vorse, Within St. James's gate his grace was entertained by the 
lord mayor, aldermen, and principal members of the city on the 
right hand, and on the left stood six gladiators stript and drawn ; 
next ther his grace’s guard of battle.axes ; before them his majes- 
ty’s company of the royal regiment, the rest of the companies 
making a guard to the castle. The king’s company marched next ; 
after the citizens ; then the battle-axes ; and thus through a wonder- 
ful throng of people, till they came to a conduit in the corn market, 
whence wine ranin abundance. At the new hall was erected : 
scaffold, on which were placed half a-dozen anticks ; by the Tollsel 
was erected another scaffold, w hereupon was represented Ceres under 
a canopy, attended by four virgins. At the end of the Castle street 
a third scaffold was ereeted, on which stood Vulcan by his anvil, 
with four Cyclops asleep by it. And the last scaffold was raised at 
the entrance into the castle gate, w hereupon stood Bacchus, with 
four or five good fellows. In fine, the whole ceremony was per- 
formed, both upon the point of order and affection, to his grace’s 
exceeding satisfaction, who was at last welcomed in the castle with 
greatand small shot; and so soon as the streets could be cleared of 
coaches (which was a good while first, for they were very many) the 
streets and the air were filled with fireworks, which were very well 
managed to complete the entertainment.’ 


Bellingham was re-elected lord mayor for 1666, but de- 
clined the office, and obtained a letter from the duke of 
Ormond to the corporation, stating that “ it would bea great 
hindrance to his majesty’s service if he should be continued 
lord mayor for another year,” as he was deputy receiver in 
eX hequer to Arthur, earl of Anglesey, vice treasurer. [His 
house in Castle-street was occupied in the middle of the last 
century by Thomas Bond, a tobacconist.* 





* And subsequently by another porson, named Molony, engaged in the 
same business: ‘* I was directed," sava an English traveller in 1791,‘* by 
the fheetious Doctor O'Leary, to a Mr. Molony, a tobacconist in Castle- 
street, for a remarkable kind of rapee, of which | am very fond. Mr. 
Molony happened to be in the shop. I had some conversation with him, 
and found him exceedingly well in ormed. Opposite to his door, I observed 
an old wooden house, which, he assured me, had been constructed in Hol- 
land, more than acentury ago. It is constructed in such a manner as to be 
taken down and put upat pleasure.” This house, which stood at the cor- 
ner of Werburgh-street, was the last of the old cage-work houses of Dublin; 
it was taken down in 1815, and an engraving of it will be found in the 
Dublin Penny Journal. 

The present *‘ Castle steps’* stand nearly on the site of ‘‘ Cole alley” 
which, however, only extended to the junction with ‘‘ Hoey’s court.” 
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Sir Daniel Bellingham bequeathed certain lands near Finglas, 
value about £50 per annum, for the relief of poor debtors con- 
fined in the city and four courts marshalseas. Two of the 
trustees, Tisdal, clerk of the crown, and Richard Geering, one 
of the six clerks in chancery, obtained possession of these 
lands and evaded the purposes of the testator. About thie 
middle of the last century the fraud was discovered by dean 
Bruce of Charleville, Co. Cork, who made an attempt to re- 
cover the property, then enormously increased in value. An 
offer was made by Geering’s representative to allocate to the 
original purpose an annual sum of fifty pounds, on condition 
that legal proceedings should be suspended and a general release 
givén for the profits and issues of the lands to that period. 
This proposal was rejected, and we possess no specific informa- 
tion relative to the final adjustment of the affair. 

Thomas Dogget, one of the most celebrated actors of his 
day, and anthor of a comedy, published in 1696, styled “ thie 
country wake,” was a native of Castle-street. His first ap- 
pearance was made on the Dublin stage, and he subsequently, 
in conjunction with his townsman Robert Wilks, and Colley Cib- 
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Ralph Elrington, the actor, resided there in 1736; and in 1742, we find 
notice of ‘‘ handsome brick houses, with pleasant terrace walks, in Cole 
alley,” where also, Daniel Thompson, bookseller, resided in the reign of 
queen Anne, and laterin the century we find there Robert Marchbank, an 
eminent printer. About the same period the ‘‘ Royal chop house” in this 
alley was a place much resorted to for playing billiards, &c., and in the 
great room of that tavern (1768) the Philharmonie catch club used to 
dine on their anniversaries, when one of their principal performances 
after dinner was the ‘‘ Ode for St. Cecilia's day,” arranged by Samuel 
Murphy, one of their members. After the passing of the act to insulate 
the castle of Dublin, the houses on each side of Cole alley were removed, 
and the passage extended to Ship street. Some glaring errors were com- 
mitted in a recent antiquarian publication by the editor having con- 
founded ‘* Cole alley” off Castle street, with a locality of the same name 
in the earl of Meath’s liberty. In a patent roll of 1613 we find notice of 
‘A house and backside in Castle street, called Coningham’s-inn, now or 
late in the oecupation of Nicholas Netterville, esq." Tokens were is- 
sued in the seventeenth century by the following residents of Castle 
street : Anthony Derrey, 1657 ; Henry Rugge, apothecary ; Jespar Roads, 
sarbadas, 1657 ; John Bush, 1656; Richard Martin, 1657 ; Robert Batrip, 
1657: and Robert Freeman, merchant Robert Rigmaiden, watchmaker, 
lived in Castle street, in the reign of William, and Mary and here at the 
same period was the bank of Elnathan Lum, M.P., who died in 1708. The 
law or plea office of the exchequer was also held in Castle street till the 
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ber, became joint manager of Drury lane theatre ; his share 
in which, although estimated at £1000, per annum, was sur- 
rendered by him in 1712, owing to a disagreement with his 
partners. Some of Congreve’s plays were said to owe much of 
their success, to the admirable manner in which Dogget per- 
formed the parts which were expressly written for him. ‘The 
intimacy which existed between the actor and the poet, proba- 
bly originated while the latter was a student in the university 
of Dublin, and engaged in writing “the old bachelor,” that 
wonderful “ first play” which excited the admiration of the 
veteran Dryden. The following notice of Dogget has been 
left us by one of his friends and fellow .actors, who made his 
performance of certain parts the subject of long study, and 
considered himself to have attained perfection in Ins profession, 
when he was able, successfully, to imitate his model :— 


“To speak of him, as an actor; He was the most original, and 
the strictest observer of nature, of all his contemporaries, He bor- 
rowed from none of them: His manner was his own: He was a 
pattern to others, whose greatest merit was, that that they had 
sometimes tolerably imitated him. In dressing a character to the 
greatest exactness, he was remarkably skilful; the least article of 
whatever habit he wore, seemed in some degree to speak and mark 
the different humour he presented ; a necessary care in a comedian, 
in which many have been too remiss, or ignorant. He could be ex- 
tremely ridiculous, without stepping into the least impropriety, to 
make him so. His greatest success was in characters of lower life, 
which he improved, from the delight he took, in his observations of 
kind, in the real world. In songs and particular dances too, of humour, 
he had no competitor. Congreve was a great admirer of him, and, 
found his aecount in the characters he expressly wrote for him. In 
those of ‘ Fondlewife,’ in his ‘Old Bachelor ;’ and ‘ Ben’ in ‘ Love- 
for Love,’ no author, and actor could be more obliged to their mu- 
tual masterly performances. He was very acceptable to ‘several 
persons of high rank and taste: Tho’ he seldom cared to be the co- 
median, but among his more intimate acquaintance.” 


Dogget, who died in 1721, was a staunch Whig, and to 
commemorate the Hanoverian accession, he bequeathed a sum 
of money to purchase a coat and silver badge, to be rowed for 
on the Thames, on the first of August, annually, by six young 
watermen, whose apprenticeship expired in the previous year. 
The Garrick club of London possesses an original portrait of 
Dogget which, we believe, has never been engraved. The coat 
and badge are still regularly contended for on the Thames ; 
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but, like another Irishman, sir Hans Sloane, founder of the 
British Museum, Doggett, while munificent to strangers, left 
nothing to pe rpetuate his memory in his native country. 
The following lines on his bequest are said to have been 
written extempore, on a glass window at Lambeth, on the 


first of August, 1756 :— 


‘Tom Dogget, the greatest sly drole in his parts 
‘tk acting, was certain a master of arts, 
A monument left—no herald is fuller, 
His praise is sung yearly, by many a sculler ; 
Ten thousand years hence, if the world lasts so long, 
Tom Dogget will still be the theme of their song. 
When old Nol, with great Lewis and Bourbon are forgot, 
And when numberless kings in oblivion shall rot.’ 


In Castle-street, at the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, stood the bank of Benjamin Burton, and Francis Har- 
rison. The former, a zealous Ww hig, and grandson of the first 
of the family of Burton which settled in the county of Clare, 
early in the reign of James I., was attainted by the Jascbites i in 
1689, appointed lord mayor of Dublin i in 1706,and was four times 
elected to represent the city in parliament. In 1712-13, a news- 
paper entitled “The Anti- ‘Tory monitor” was pablished'under his 
auspices, to support himself and his fellow parliamentary candi- 
date—the recorder of Dublin—in their opposition to the elec- 
tion of the proposed Tory members, sir William Fownes, and 
Mr Tucker. Party, at that time, ran high i in the city; the Tories 
were distinguished on election days by white roses; while the 
evergreens which the Whigs wore procured for them the title of 
the “laurel party.” The ladies took a prominent part in 
these contentions, employing every artifice, even to tears, to 
induce all whom they could influence, to support their favourite 
candidate; hence, a poet of the day describes a fashion- 
able lady as 


‘In party, farious to her pow er; ‘ 
A bitter Whig, a Tory sour.’ 


Burton’s extensive monetary transactions, and the various 
estates which he purchased, procured him. the reputation of 
unbounded wealth, and the expression “ as safe as Ben Burton” 
was universally used in the city as synonymous with solvency. 
On the death of his partner, Harrison, in 1725, the liabilities 
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of the bank, beyond its assetts, were found to be upwards of 
£65,000—a large sum in those days. After Harrison’s death, 
the survivor took into partnership his own son, Samuel Burton, 
and Daniel Falkiner, securing the latter against the liabilities 
referred to. Alderman Burton died in 1728, and the bank 
continued its business to June, 1733, when it stopped payment, 
heavily indebted to the public: the legislature interfered, and 
passed an act in the same year, vesting all the real and personal 
estates of the bankers in trustees. Of the four acts of parlia- 
ment passed relative to Burton’s bank, the last dates in 1757,— 
twenty-four years after the stoppage—the creditors had then re- 
ceived fifteen shillings in the pound, and the payment of the en- 
tire principal was anticipated. One of alderman Burton’s 
daughters became viscountess Netterville,in 1731; and byinter- 
marriage of another branch of the family of Burton with that 
of ( ‘onyngham, the title and estates of the latter devolved to 
the Burtons, from whom the present marquis of Conyngham 
is thus descended. 

At the house of his brother, a bookseller, in Castle- 
street*, George Farquhar, the celebrated Insh dramatist, 
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* In Castle-strect, in the reign of Charles IL. stood the Feather tavern 
to which we find the following allusion in that exceedingly rare play, 
** Hie et ubique, or the humours of Dublin,” privately printed A.D., 
1663 :— 

** Phantastich, Enough, enough, sir, let’s go to the tavern. The know- 
ledge that this gentleman has of the city, will inform us where's the 
best wine. Come, old sir John, you'll favour us with your company. 

Thrivewell, What tavern d'ye pitch on? the London tavern ? 

Bankrupt. No, no, we have had too much to do with London taverns 
already. 

Thrivewell. Why then, the Feathers.” 


Of the other taverns and coffee houses formerly situated in Castle- - 


street, the following may be mentioned: the ‘‘ Garter tavern” (1696), 
the vestiges of which are still preserved in ‘‘ Garter court,” on the 
south of the street: the ‘‘ Duke's head,” kept here, in the reign of Wil- 
liam and Mary, by the widow Lisle ; ‘‘ Tom's Coffee house, at the Castle 
gate, on the right hand side turning into the Castle,’ demolished in 
1710, by the commissioners appointed for enlarging and widening the 
streets leading from Cork hill to the castle; the ‘‘ Thatched house 
tavern" (1728); the ‘‘ Drapier’s head ;" the ‘‘ Plume of feathers tavern” 
(1759), in which the marquis of Kildare and his constituents used to hold 


their dinners; the ‘* Harry of Monmouth” (1735), where the Hanover 


club dined on their anniversaries ; ‘* Catlin’s,’ (7s) frequented by 
gentlemen from the north of Ireland ; ‘** Carteret’s head” (1750), which 
remained within our own memory, on the north side of the street, and was 
entered by a long narrow passage close to the present Hibernian bank ; 
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resided during his visit to Dublin in 1704. It was on 
this occasion that he failed signally in the performance of the 
character of sir Harry Wildair, in his own comedy of the 
“constant couple,” which had a run of fifty-three nights on 
its first production in the year 1700. Farquhar’s dramatic 
works were republished in 1840, under the superintendence of 
Leigh Hunt, who, according to Macaulay, “ has paid particular 
attention to the history of the English drama, from the age of 
Elizabeth down to our own time; and has every night to be 
heard with respect on that subject.” In this opinion we cannot 
coincide, as portions of Mr. Hunt’s “ biographical and critical 
notices,” prefixed to the volume in question, exhibit incontes- 
table evidence of his ignorance of some leading facts in the 
lives of those ‘comic dramatists,” and their compeers. 

On a portion of the city wall, on the south side of Castle- 
street, stands the bank of messieurs La Touche, a family which 
was originally settled near Blois, where it was distinguished by 








this tavern, much frequented in the last century, now forms a portion 
of the premises of Mr. Andrews. ‘The ‘* Rose tavern,” one of the most 
noted in Dublin, stood on the north side of Castle-street, nearly opposite 
to the present ‘* Castle steps.” This establishment, kept by Robinson, 
continued in fashion from the first part of the eighteenth century to about 
thirty years before the Union. In it the ‘‘ Hanover,” ‘‘ Boyne,” ‘‘ Cum- 
berland,”’ and other political clubs (1740-50) held their anniversary din- 
ners, ‘*Theancient and most benevolent order of the friendly brothers of 
St Patrick,” which still exists, used to meet here on the 17th of July, an. 
nually, to elect their president ; a general grand knot of the orJer assem. 
bled on the 17th of March, the ‘* prefects’’ met at nine, and the ‘ re- 
gulars” at LO, a.m., to transact business, according to their constitution ; 
after which they attended his ‘* benevolence,” the president, to Patrick's 
church whence, after having heard a sermon preached for the occasion, 
they returned and dined at the ‘‘ Rose” at 4.p.m. The members of the or- 
der wore gold medals, suspended from a green ribband, bearing on one side 
& group of hearts with a celestial crown encompassed with a knotted 
cord, and two dolphins with a label from their mouths, with the motto, 
“Quis separabit 7’ on the obverse was a cross with a heart fixed in the 
centre, surmounted by a crown, with the words ‘ fidelis et constans.” 
This society frequently discharged the debts of poor prisoners, and in 
1762 we find its branch in Tipperary offering a reward of £100, for dis- 
covery of any of the agrarian conspiracies in Munster, and £50 for the 
apprehension of persons enlisting troops for foreign service. At their 
expence a brass statue was erected to General Blakeney, governor of 
Minorca, in 1756. This statue was cast, expressly for the order, by 
J. Van Nost of Dublin, and first exposed to public view on the Mall, in 
Sackville-street, on St. Patrick's day, 1759. The grand master’s lodge of 
Freemasons met regularly (1763) to dine at the ‘* Rose tavern” on the first 
Wednesday of each month, and the house continued to be frequented by 
guilds and other public bodies until its final closure. 
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ennoblement and peculiar privileges. ‘Their present name 1s 
derived from Ta ‘Touche, one of their ancient estates im the 
mother country. David Dieges La Touche, the first of the 


family who eame to Lreland, was an officer in Calimotte’s* rv 
ciment of French re fucrees in the service of Witham ITT. 
during the Trish wars of the Revolution, after the conclusion 
of which he entered into trade.-—beeame a banker in Dublin, 


ind died enddenly in 1745. while on his knees. attendine di 


vine service in the castle chapel. “Ce David,’ saysa French 
writer, At if yenn dle Mrance, lors de In revoration de ‘| edit 
de Nantes et par une continnelle industrie de plus de quarante 
ane avart acquis nne fortune tres considérable - quomne ban 
quier,t etait un homme humein et charitable: on rapporte, 


i 


je sur ses VIETIX OUTS, 1] ne anrtart jamars Sans avolr ees To 
ches pleines de shillings, qu'il donnat aux pauvres ; comme 
on tu represéntait, que «i! donnart A tons een qui hi demand 


‘ 


eraient, it ferait la charité A bien des manvais sujeets : ‘ou, 
répondit il, ‘mais si mon shilling tombe & propos une fois dans 


dix c'est assez,’ | eohse (Belvue, Co, Wicklow) dans la 


; 


quelle on voit son monument avoit été bAtie par ln: on Lit sur 


* Colonel Calimotte, the younger on of a noble family in France, re- 
markable for ita attachment to the Reformed religion, left his country 
on the revocation of the edict of Nantes, and was appointed by William 
til to command one of the Huenenot regiments levied for the ware of 
the Revolution, ‘The colonel served through the disastrous campaign 
of TO@ad), under the marshal duke de Schonberg at Dundalk: a letter 
written by him, signed ‘* Calimotte, BR.” and dated “ Au camp de Dun- 
dalk, ce 23e Tbre ’RO”, ia still extant lle wae mortally wounded at the 
battle of the Boyne in 1690 where he commanded the three Hucuenot 

giments which crossed the river about the centre at Old-bridge. His 
regiment, notwithstanding the overwhelming superiority in numbers 
und equipments of the forees of the prince of Orange, was completely 
ridden through by king Jamea's Irish horse guards, who, on the aame 
occasion, despatched another famous soldier,—the duke de Schonberg. 
Colonel Calimotte was brother of the marquis de Ruvigny, whose bravery 
at the head of the French horse mainly gained the unequal battle of 
\ughrim, and who was afterwards created earl of Galway, and finally 
appointed commander in chief of the Allied forces in Spain. 


+ The original firm was La Touche and Kane; the present edifice in 
Castie-street was built by David La Touche, junior, and the bank was 
removed to itin 1735, from another locality in the same street. Alder- 
man Nathaniel Kane was elected lord mayor of Dublin in 1734. <A por- 
trait of him is extant painted by Slaughter and engraved by Brooks. He 
was denounced by Lucas for peculation of the city revenues, and the 
documents published relative to his conduct do not set his character in 
a very favourable light. Next door to the castle gate, a door below 
La ‘Touche’s bank, on another portion of the city wall, was, towards the 
middie of the last century, the manufactory of George Lamprey, the 
eclebrated cutier, which now forms the eastern wing of the bank. 
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ile published a collection of documents relative to these transactions 

th the following title “ Papers concerning the late disputes between 
commons and aldermen of Dublin, Svo., Printed by James Fedall. 

it the corner of | ypper alley, on Cork hill, 1746;" the most valuable 


fuk r? 








rtion of this publication, which consists of extracts from the municipal 
rds, was claimed by Lucas, who also chareed his opponent with having 
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personal exertions. ‘They, however, became opposed to each 
other in consequence of a vac ancy in the re presentation of 
Dublin in 1745, which both of them desired to fill. After the 
parliamentary condemnation of Lucas, La Touche was elected 
member for the city in opposition to the court candidate ; the 
government, incensed at the success of the popular member, 
interfered, and illegally deprived him of his seat; on the sole 
ground of his connection with Lueas. The citizens were 
much exasperated at this conduct, as La Touche had deserved 
well of them by lis conduet while master of the corporation 
of weavers, during which period his exertions had enabled 
them to erect their hall on the Coombe, and to bring the affairs 
of the guild into order. His father had also rendered himself 
popular by his efforts to promote the manufactures of Ireland. 
In 1757, we find that David La Touche was treasurer to the 
society for the relief of foreign Protestants ; and during the pa- 


endeavoured, for personal emolument, to injure certain branches of the 
trade of Ireland. James Digges La Touche also published ‘“ Collections 
of cases, memorials, addresses, and proceedings in parliament, relating 
to insolvent debtors, customs and excises, admiralty courts, and the 
valuable liberties of citizens. To which are added observations on the 
embargo in Ireland.” 8vo. London: 1757. 

Before the Union, the La Touches were noted for the magnificent 
fétes which they gave at their beautiful residences—Harristown and 
Marlay ; the following is the programme of a private juvenile performance 
at the latte r place, _ the seat of the Right Hon. David La Touche :— 

‘ Mignonette-Theatre, Fairy Land. 
By command of their majesties Oberon and Titania. 

This present Monday, the 30th of September, 1776, will be presented 
the masque of Comus. Comus, Mr. Whyte. Elder brother, Miss 
Emilia La Touche. Younger brother, Miss Harrietta La Touche. First 
epirit, Miss Mariann La Touche. Second spirit, Miss Ann La Touche. 
Bacchanals and bacchantes, Master La Touche, Master George La 
Touche, Master John La Touche, Master Dunn, Miss Whyte and Miss 
Maria La Touche, Euphrosyne, Miss Dunn. Pastoral nymph, Miss 
Maria Monro. Sabrina, Miss Gertrude La Touche. The lady, Miss 
La Touche. Sweet Echo, Mra. La Touche, echoed by Mrs, Dunn, In 
Act 1, a glee by Mr. Dillon, Mrs. La Touche, and Mrs. Dunn. 
End of Act |, a lesson on the harpsichord, by Mrs. J. La Touche. End 
of Act 2, a hornpipe, by Miss H. and Miss Em.La Touche. In Act 3, a 
double minuet, by Miss H. La Touche, Miss Emilia, Miss Mariann, and 
Miss Ann La Touche; with a reel by the same. To conclude with a 
country dance by the characters. An occasional overture, by Miss 
Quin. Prologue, by Mr. Whyte. And the epilogue, by Henry Grattan, 
esq.; spoken by Miss La Touche. 

Lilliput: Printed by Robin Goodfellow, master of the revels, and 
serjeant-printer to Oberon, king of the fairies.” 

Miss Elizabeth La Touche, the speaker of the above epilogue, was the fa- 
mous beauty who became countess of Lanesborough in |781! ; her portrait 
was painted by Horace Hone, of Dublin, and engraved by ‘Bartolozzi. 
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nie occasioned by the stoppage of the Dublin bankers in 1760, 
the committee appointed by the house of commons, on the 
petition of the several merchants and traders of Dublin relative 
to the low state of public and private credit, came to the 
following resolutions :- 


‘Resolved, That it is the opinion of this committee, that the 
bh ps of Gleadowe and company, David La Touche and sons, and 
Finlay and company, have, respec tively, funds much more than suf. 
ficient to any demands which the public “kk may have against them res- 
pectively. Resolved, That it is the opinion of this committee, that it 
will he expedient, at this critical and distrustful season, and contribute 
much to re-establish credit, and quiet the minds of the people, if 
this House shall engage to make up to the creditors of the said three 
banks any deficiency in their effects, to answer suc ‘h demands as may 
he made upon them respectively, on or before the Ist day of May, 
1762, to the amount of any sums, not exceeding 50,0001., for each of 
the said banks.’ 


[In 1767 John La Touche contested the representation of 
Dublin with the marquis of Kildare ; the partizans of the latter 
did not hesitate to stigmatize La Touche as a foreign intruder, 
and at their political banquets in the “ weaver’s arms,’ 
Francis-street, the principal toasts were— “may the city of 
Dublin never be represented by a ne > and “ m: iy the 
influence of st: amp paper never be able to return a re presenta- 
tive for this city.” La Touche’s friends, at their meetings in 
the “ Phenix” in Werburgh-street, drank with equal fervor, 

‘a speedy return and success in the election” to their candi- 
date; “may the city of Dublin never become a borough, 
obedient to the will of one man, however distinguished by 
birth and station,” and “ may the citizens of Dublin, regardless 
of title and station, have discernment and virtue enough to 
chose a proper representative from among themselves.” 

In the year 1778 the marquis of Buckingham, lord lieute- 
nant of Irel: ind, found that the [rish treasury was completely ex- 
hausted, and that the selfish policy of the English ministers hed 
reduced the country to a state of utter prostration ; in this di- 
lemma he applied to messieurs La Touche, who immediately 
advanced him a sum of twenty thousand pounds. 


‘* The bank of messieurs La Touche not only upheld the shattered 
eredit of government, but prevented the dissolution of the state! 
Who could have believed, if the letters of the viceroy had not 
proved it, that the king of Great Britain, like 2 poor debtor, or an 
xX 
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idle spendthrift, would have been obliged to apply at a private gen- 
tleman's house, and ask for a loan of money, in order that he might 
be enabled to carry on the semblance of government, and keep up 
the insolent mockery of these ‘ desperate political gamblers,’ as Mr. 
Flood called them, who first squandered the revenues of the state, 
and then left her defenceless ; and this, as afterwards appeared, not 
with a view to remedy abuses, but to confirm them; not to extend 
the trade of Ireland, but to uphold the principle of the embargo ; 
not to procure markets for her manufacture, but to discourage the 
consumption of all native manufactures, and get her people not to 
wear Irish clothing at the very time when Irish artisans were starv- 
ing by thousands! Will after-ages credit these astounding facts? 
and would not the assertion be denied, if the irrefragable evidence 
of these letters did not bring home the proof of ‘high crimes and 
misdemeanors,’ and justify Ireland in recording, as she must, the 
solemn verdict of guilty? It is in vain that kings or ministers strive 
to conceal their offences or their crimes, and think they can efface 
every mark of mischief and every vestige of iniquity ; though buried 
for ages, like the blood of the murdered man, they will yet arise, and 
call to Heaven for justice, if not for vengeance. In the letter of the 
16th of May, the lord lieutenant discloses the progress of the bank- 
ruptey, and its necessary consequences, namely, that he was obliged 
to stop payment ; accordingly, he suspended all salaries, all pensions, 
all civil—all military—all parliamentary grants ; all clothing arrears, 
and all ordinary payments ; and, in addition, those in the barrack 
and in the ordnance department, which were held by contract, and 
used to be punctually paid. He states that he was obliged to resort 
to these ‘extraordinary measures,’ to enable him to encamp the 
army. He sends Mr. Clements, (who was at the head of the trea- 
sury,) express to lord North, to London, to procure assistance, 
and is again obliged to go to messrs, La Touche to beg another 
20,0001, The bankers, not without surprise that his majesty, George 
the third, should be so ill provided, learning that he had no money 
left in Ireland, and could not afford to send any from England, very 
wudently, and like sensible men of business, ‘ returned for answer, that 


it was not in their power, though very much in their inclination ;’ that , 


they could not lend a second 20,0001. ; and thus the king, the vice- 
roy, and the country, were left to extricate themselves out of this 
dilemma as well as they could. The immediate consequence was, that 
the march of the troops was stopped, and the encampment did not take 
place. The people, however, did not remain passive spectators of 
national ruin and disgrace ; they had recourse to the advice of their 
parliamentary supporters, and, under their guidance, they took up a 

sition, on the side of their country, from which they could neither 
s seduced, or driven, or terrified.” 


The bill for the relief of the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
presented to the House of Commons in 1792, was rejected 
without entering on its merits, on the motion of the Right 
Hon. David La Touche, althongh, as well known, policy 
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obliged the legislature to sanction it after the conclusion of 
a few months. . 

On the foundation of the bank of Ireland in 1788, David 
La Touche, junior, was chosen its first governor ; of the five of 
this family who sat in the Irish parliament at the period of 
the Union, but one was found to vote in favor of that measure. 
The present establishment of messieurs La Touche, in Castle- 
street, still maintains its pristine position, and can boast of 
being the oldest bank in Ireland. 

The bank of James Swift and company was held in Castle- 
street, in two houses opposite the castle gate, from 1741 to 
1746, in which year that firm appears to have been succeeded 
by Thom: as Gleadowe and company, whose successor, William 
Gleadowe of Killester, having married Charlotte, daughter and 
heiress of Charles Newcomen,* of Carrickglass, in the county 
of Longford, was created a baronet in 1781, and assumed the 
arms and surname of Newcomen. Sir William Gleadowe 
Newcomen’s bank was held at 19 Mary’s abbey, -from 
1777 to 1781, in the latter year it was removed back to 
Castle-street, to the new edifice constructed by Thomas 
Ivory, an eminent native architect. “The plan,” says a 
critic of the last century, “considering the great restraint 
and irregularity of the ground. is well contrived, and if the 
excess of ornament had been spared, the fronts would have 
been more perfect.” This banker acquired an unenviable no- 
toriety by his conduct in the Irish parliament with reference 
to the measure of the legislative Union, of which a contempo- 
rary has given the following particulars :—- 


‘Sir William Gladowe Newcomen, bart,, member for the county 
of Longford, in the course of the debate, declared he supported the 
Union, as he was not instructed to the contrary by his constituents. 
This avowal surprised many, as it was known that the county was 
nearly unanimous against the measure, and that he was well ac- 


* The family of Newcomen appears to have been settled in Ireland 
since the reign of Elizabeth. In 1689-90 lady Sarah Newcomen vainly 
attempted to defend the strongly-fortified family residence at Mosstown, 
co. Longford, against the king’s troops commanded by the Hon. Wil. 
liam Nugent, brigadier, colonel of foot, and lord lieutenant of the 
county. In Mosstown house was preserved a series of historical pictures 
on a large scale, painted on panel, representing the battles of the Boyne 
and Aughrim ; these valuable remains however moors ges in the pre- 
sent century, in consequence of the ill treatment which the building re- 
ceived after it had been deserted by its old proprietors. 
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own (1766) memory. From this gate, the street called Dame’s- 
street derives its name, extending in a line from east to west to 
Hoggin green. This gate was built with towers castle-wise, 
and was armed with a portcullis. [t was one of the narrowest 
entrances into the city, and standing upon an ascent was, when 
business increased, and the town grew more populous, much 
thronged and encumbered with carriages ; for remedy whereof, 
the earl of Strafford attempted to have the passage enlarged 
by throwing down a part of the city wall, and some houses 
adjoining thereto; but the neighbouring proprietors could not 
be prevailed on to yield their consents upon the terms proposed, 
and the project came to nothing.” The French romance 
ascribed to the twelfth century mentions the assault made in 
1170 by Aseulph Mae Torcall and the Scandinavians on “la 
porte seinte Marie,” the full details of which were given in our 
notice of St. Werburgh’s-street. Henri de lLoundres, arch- 
bishop of Dublin in the early part of the thirteenth century, 


sons. Cork house, now (1766) Lucas’s Coffee house, the old exchange, 
and the adjoining houses, were erected on a part of it; a part of it was 
occupied by Copper alley, another part of it has been taken up by a range 
of buildings extending from C opper alley to Castle-streeet, and the re- 

mainder, opposite to Cork house, became the property of the lord chief 
baron Bysse, and sir Dudley Loftus, and was what in latter times re- 

mained under the denomination of Preston's inn, until it changed its 
name tothe lord chief baron’s yard, on which the said chief baron Bysse 
erected a fair house, which was demolished in the year 1762 with other 
buildings, when Parliament-street was opened, in which it stood.” 

John Bysse (or de la Bisse), recorder of Dublin during the Protectorate, 
was appointed chief baron of the exchequer after the restoration ; he died in 
1679, and was buried in St. Audoen’s church. His daughter Catherine was 
married to sir Richard Bulkley of Old-bawn, father of the eccentric knight 
of the same name, who wrote an ‘* Account of the Giant's cayseway, 
1603 ;" ‘* A letter about improvements to be made in Ireland by sowing 
of maize ;" ‘* An account of the propagation of elm seed ;" and ‘* Propo- 
sals for sending back the nobility and gentry of Ireland."" Another of 
Bysse’s daughters, Judith, the survivor of twenty-one children, was 
mother of our famous viscount Molesworth. In 1708, a newspaper with 
the following title was published here: ‘* The Flying post, or the 
post master—printed by S. Powell and F. Dickson, in the lord 
chief baron's yard on Cork hill, where fresh and full news will 
be hereafter printed, without imposing old trash on the pub- 
lick.” Among the printers and booksellers in this locality we find 
Thomas Hume(!716) “ at the sign of the Bible, on the lower end of Cork 
hill; Patrick C vampbell and Philip Hodgson *‘ on the lower end of Cork 
hill, near Smock alley"’ (1719); Patrick Dugan (1723); Edward Exshaw 

1744); James Esdall (1749), of whom an account will be given in 
yur notice of the ‘* Blind quay'’; John Exshaw (1750); and R. March- 
bank (1783), No. 2, Cork hill. 
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conferred the chureh of St. Mary upon the treasurer of 
St. Patrick’s cathedral; and the crown used in 1487 at 
he coronation of the youth, known in history as Lambert 
Simnel, was taken from a statue of the Virgin in this church. 
The following is the contemporary ac count of a scene which 
took place here on the 30th of July, 1488, between sir Richard 
Edgecombe, the commissioner of Henry VII., and the earl of 
Kildare, relative to James Keating, the turbulent ‘ge of 
Kilmainham and Thomas Plunket, chief justice of tlie com- 
mon pleas, supporters of the cause of Simnel, who, says 
the old chronicler, “ was sure an honorable child to looke 


npon ? ——~ 


“Both the erle and the seyd sir Richard, and the lordes spiri- 
tual and temporal met at a church callid our lady of the dames in 
Dublyn ; and ther great instaunce was made agen to the seyd sir 
Ktichard to acce pt and take the said justice Plunket, and the said 
prior of Kilmainham to the kings grace, and that they mought 
have their pardons in likewise as othir had, forasmooch as the kyng 
had grantid pardon generally to every man, The said sir Richard 
answerid unto theme with right sh: arp words, and said, that he knew 
better what the kings grace had commaunded him to do, and what 
his instructions were, than any of theme did; and gave with a man- 
full spirit unto the seyd justice Plunket, and prior, fearful and 
terrible words, ‘insoemuch that both the seyd erle and lordes 
wuld give no answear therunto, but kept their peace; and 
aftir the great ire passed, the erle and lordes laboured with 
souch fair means, and made such profe rs, that the seyd sir 
Richard was agreed to take the sev justice Plunket to the kyngs 
grace; and soe he did, and took his homage and fealty upon the 
sacrament; but in no wise he would except or take the seyd prior 
of Kilmainham to the kyng’s grace, and that ere he departid unto his 
lodging, he took with hym divers judges and othir noblemen, and 
went into the castle of Dublyn, and there put in possession Richard 
Archiboll, the king’s servaunt, into the office of the constable of the 
seyd castle, which the king’s grace had given unto him by his let- 
tres patent; from the which office the said prior of Kilmainham had 
wrongfully kept the said Richard by the space of two yeres and 
more, and ere then he departid out of the seyd church of dames, 
the seyd erle of Kildare delivered to the seyd sir Richard both 
his certificate upon his ooth under the seal of his arms, as 
the obligation of his sureties ; and ther the seyd sir Richard in the 
presense of all the lordes deliverid unto him the king’s pardon 
under his gret seal in the presence of all the lordes spiritual and 
tomporall; and that day after dinner the seyd sir Richard departid 
out of Dublyn to a place called Dalcay, six miles from Dublyn, where 
h's ships lay; and the archbusshopp of Dublyn, justice Berming- 
ham, and the recorder of Dubivn, with many othir nobles, brought 
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him thither ; and that night he took his ship, and ther lay at road 
all night ; because the wind was contrarye to him; and the ships lay 
in such a road, that he culd not get them out without perill.”’ 


In the reign of Henry VIII. the parish of St. Mary, which 
“included little more of the city than that portion wherein 
the castle is built,” was united to the parish of St. Werburgh 
by George Browne, the first Protestant archbishop of Dublin. 

After the dissolution of religious houses, Richard Thompson, 
treasurer of St. Patrick’s demised (1589) to sir George 
Carewe, for sixty-one years, the house, messuages, church and 
church-yard of St. Mary, by the castle of Dublin, with all 
buildings, court-yards, back-sides, gardens, orchards or com- 
modities thereto belonging, for the annual rent of six marks, 
nine shillings, Irish. Shortly after this period it came into the 
possession of the first earl of Cork, from whom it took the 
name of “ Cork house.” 

Richard Boyle, born in 1566, the second son of a younger 
brother, was originally a student in the middle temple, and 
being unable to defray the expences necessary for the comple- 
_ tion of his studies, he became a clerk to sir Richard Manwood, 
chief baron of the English exchequer. Dissatisfied with the 
emoluments of his oflice, he resolved to visit “ foreign coun- 
tries,” and he tells us that “it pleased the Almighty, by his 
divine providence, to take me, I may say, just as it were by the 
hand, and lead me into Ireland, where I happily arrived at 
Dublin on Midsummer eve, the 23 June, 1588.” His first 
step to fortune in Ireland was his marriage in 1595 with Mrs. 
Joan Apsley of Limerick, who brought him a dower of £500 
re annum, Of his early adventures in this country he has 
eft the following account :-— 


“ When I first arrived in Dublin, all my wealth was then 272. 3s. in 
money, and two tokens, which my mother had formerly given me, 
viz. adiamond ring, which I have ever since, and still do wear, and 
a bracelet of gold worth about 10/. a taffety doublet cut with and 
upon taffety; a pair of black velvet breeches laced; a new Milan 
fustian suit laced and cut upon taffety; two cloaks; competent 
linen and necessaries ; with my rapier and dagger. And, 23 June, 
1632, I have served my God, q. Elizabeth, k. James, and k. Char- 
les, full 44 years in Ireland, aaa so long after as it shall please God 
to enable me. When God had blessed me with a reasonable fortune 
and estate, sir Henry Wallop, treasurer at war; sir Robert Gar- 
diner, chief justice of the king’s bench; sir Robert Dillon, chief 
justice of the common pleas; sir Richard Bingham, chief com- 
missioner of Connaught ; being displeased for some purchases which 
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I had made in the province, they all joined together, and by their 
letters complained against me to q. Elizabeth, expressing, ‘That I 
came over a young man, without any estate or fortune; and that I 
had made so many purchases, as it was not possible to do it without 
some foreign prince's purse to supply me with money; that I had 
acquired divers castles and abbies upon the sea side, fit to receive and 
entertain Spaniards; that I kept in my abbies, fraternities and con- 
vents of friars in their habits, who said mass continually; and that 
I was suspected in my religion, with divers other malicious sugges- 
tions.’ Whereof having some secret notice, I resolved to go into 
Munster, and so into England, to justify myself; but, before I could 
take shipping, the general rebellion in Munster broke forth; all my 
lands were wasted, as I could not say that I had one penny of certain 
revenue left me, to the unspeakable danger and hazard of my life: 
yet God so preserved me, as I recovered Dingle, and got shipping 
there, which transported me to Bristol, from whence I travelled to 
London, and betook myself to my former chamber in the middle 
temple, intending to renew my studies in the laws till the rebellion 
was passed over. Then Robert, earl of Essex, was designed 
for the government of this kingdom, unto whose service I was 
recommended by Mr. Anthony Bacon; whereupon his lordship 
very nobly received me, and used me with favour and grace, in em- 
ploying me in suing out his patent and commission for the govern. 
ment of Ireland; whereof sir Henry iho having notice, utterly 
to suppress me, renewed his former complaint to the queen’s ma- 
jesty against me; whereupon by her majesty’s special directions, I 
was suddenly attached and conveyed close prisoner to the gate- 
house ; all my papers seized and searched; and although nothing 
could appear to my prejudice, yet my close restraint was continued 
till the earl of Essex was gone to lreland, and two months after. 
wards; at which time, with much suit, I obtained of her sacred 
majesty the favour to be present at my answers; where I so full 
answered and cleared all their objections, and delivered such full 
and evident justifications for my own acquittal, as it pleased the 
queen to use these words: ‘By God's death, all these are but inven- 
tions against this young man, and all his sufferings are for being able 
to do us service, and these complaints urged to forestall him there. 
in: But we find him a man fit to be employed by ourselves, and we 
will employ him in our service; and Wallop and his adherents shall 
know, that it shall not be in the power of any of them to wrong him, 
neither shall Wallop be our treasurer any longer.’’ And, arising 
from council, gave order not only for my present enlargement, but 
also discharging all my charges and fees oe = restraint, gave 
me her royal hand to kiss, which I did heartily ; hum ¥ thanking God 
for that great deliverance. Being commanded by her majesty to 
attend at court, it was not many days before highness was 
leased to bestow upon me the office of clerk of the council of 
funster, and to commend me over to sir George Carew (after ear! 
of Totness) then lord president of Munster; whereupon I bought 
of sir Walter Rawleigh his ship, called the pilgrim, into which I 
took a freight of ammunition and victuals, and came in her myself 
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lone sea: and arrived at Carriefoile in Kerry, wheré the lord 


: 


pie ane nf and the ATriny were thy nm af the 3h cre of that castle 4 which 


vw hig " we had taken. | was there Sworn ¢ lerk of the eounell eft 


\iuneter, and presently after made a justice of peace and quorum 
throughont all that provinee. And this was the second rise that 
(jod wave unto my fortune. Then, ag clerk of the council, I at. 
led the lord preside nt in all his employments, waited on him 
who assisted the |. d. Mountjoy 1 at the whole siege of Kingsale, 
ind was employed by his lords ship to her majesty with the news of 
ot shy AppPyY wie bory sbtain ‘| over the [rich ur le ‘Ty the out of 
l'erone, and the Spani: ivds, 24 December, 1601) : in whieh employ 
nt I made a speed éxpe dition to the court ; for, I left my lord 
esident at Shandon castle, near oe on Moan Iny morning about 
o of the clock, and the next day delivered my pacquet, and sup ped 
ith sir Robert Cecil, being then ore ipal secretary, at his house 
. the strand: who, after supper, held me in diseourse till two of 
» lock in the morning, and hy seven that morning ealled pon me 
te attend him to the court, whe re he presented me to her m: yesty in 
r bedehamber: who remembered me, calline me my name, and 
vine me her hand to kiss, telling me, that she was glad that T was 
he h happy man to bring the first news of the glorious victory. And 
‘her majesty bad inte rrogated with me upon sundry questions 
‘¥ pune ‘tually, and that therein [ had given her full satisfaction 
ipon every partic ilar, she wave me arain her hand to kiss, and com- 
nanded my dispate h for Ireland, and so dismissed me with grace 
ind favour. At my return into “veal | found my lord presi- 
lent ready to march to the siewe of Beerhaven-castle, then fortified 
ind possessed by the Spaniards and some Irish rebels, which after 
battering, we had made assaultable, entered and put all to the 
vord. His lordship then fell to reducing these western parts of 
he province to subjection, and obedience to her majesty's laws : 
od having placed garrisons and wards in all places of importance, 
rade his return to Cork; and in the way homewards acquainted me 
with his resolution to employ me presently into Ene@land, to obtain 
licence from her majesty for his repair to her roval presence : at 
which time he propounded unto me the purchase of ali sir Walter 
Kiawleigh’s lands in Munster, which, by his assistance, and the media- 
tion of sir Robert Cecil, was perfected, and this was a third addition 
ynd rise to my estate. Then | returned into Ireland with my lord 
president's licence to repair to court, and by his recommendation 
was married, 25 duly, 1603, to my second wife, Mrs. Catherine Fen- 
n, the only daughter of sir Jeffrey Fenton, principal secretary of 
state, and privy counciller, in Ireland, on which day 1 was knighted 


by sir George Carew, |. d. of Ireland, at St. Mary's abbey, near 
Dublin.” 


[Lis subsequent promotion was exceedingly rapid: he was suc- 
cessively created privy councellor, earl of Cork, lord justice, and 
high treasurer. During his tenure of office, previous to the arri- 
val of lord Strafford, we are told by his panegyrist, that ‘his 
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rdehin. ata verv creat person: al ey pense, PNT onrared the settle 
ment of Protestants - the suppression of Popery, the ballin 
the army, the merease of the publie revenue, and the trans- 
lantation of many septs and ot el; Ans, from the frnitfn! 
rowinceof Lemester inte the wilds of Kerry ”” On the commence- 
ment of the wars of l64d, Bovle and his elder sons exerted 
emeelves strennousiv to defend their possessions from the 
oraionea of the natives whose total extirpation they earnestly 
voeated His death took place in 1643. and he ts now 
efly remembered is the father of the philosopher Robert 


if 


we. of whom Treland may well be prond, Ingenuous as the 


He remembrances’ 2) his life left by the ** ereat enrl of 
rk’? mav appear, it cannot be doubted that the greater part 
vat eatate deserved the title of —— hastily eotten and 

m very confydent,” says sir ( hristopher Wandesford, 

ice the suppression of abbeys no one man in either king- 
ome hath so violently. so frequently lavde prophane hande. 
nds of power, upon the church and her possessions, (even 
nost to demolition where he hath come) as this bolde earl of 
irke.”’ Lord Cork.” observes Crofton Croker, “1s said to 
| we nowerfully advanced the Enelish interest in Treland. and 
nust he oranted. if the severest intolerance has been benefi- 

| neotry of the Protestants 


inst their Roman Catholic brethren in those towns under 


| to the eause of union: the 


: influence reached a degree of marked violence unknown In 

, a ny other part of the kingdom.” Ile 1s by no means clear 

: the blood of Atherton. bishop of Waterford, the lands 

longing to which see are still held by the earl’s successors, 

nd had not Strafford been hurried to the block there ean be 

ttle donbt that he would have made an effort to restore to 
the church the property wrested from her by Boyle. 

Che earl’s residence on Cork hull appears to have been early 
sed by the government. During the pamie in Dublin conse- 
vent on the rising of 1641 “the council was removed 
ut of the eastle to Cork house, and the rolls and re- 
rda of several offices removed to the same place ; ” shortl+ 

iter, we find the marquis of Ormond and other me embers 
t the privy counci] meetm@ m the gallery of Cork house 
irrange certain puble affairs with a deputation from the 
ouse of commons. Durmg the Protectorate the building was 
ceupied hy the connet of state and their subservient officers. 
e committee of tranenli antation satin this edifiee, m 1653, 
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and here in 1654 it was determined at a council of war 
that the army should pay Dr, Petty one penny per acre 
for surveying the forfeited lands. The following extracts rela- 
tive to Cork house are now published for the first time from 
the records of the Lrish privy council :— 


“13th October 1651. It was ordered by the council that com- 
missioners should survey the 4 courts and the gallery at Cork 
house and report how much it would cost to repair the decays. 
On 20th January 1652-3 order was given for the supplying of 
boards, posts, nails, hinges, wood for ballusters door case &e. for 
fitting up rooms in Corke house for clerks attending the commis. 
sioners of parliament for the affairs of Ireland. 

By an order of council dated Ist Angust 1653, it was ordered, 
that 


Roger Lord Broghill Scout Master Genl. John Jones 
Sir Hardress Waller Adjt. Genl. Hy. Jones 

Col. Hierome Sankey Adjt. Genl. Wm. Allen 

Col. Richard Laurence Major Anthy. Morgan 


A et ea a oe 


* The following is the official report of the proceedings of a council of 
war at Cork house on the ninth of March 1651, relative to lieutenant 
colonel Prime Iron Rochfort, ancestor of the now extinct earls of Bel- 
vedere :— 

Lieutenant General, President. 

Mr. Corbett, Col. Jones, Mr. Weaver, Col. Hewson, Muster-Master- 
General, Col. Lawrence, Adjutant-General Long, Major Meredith, 
Lieut. Col. Arnap, Major Jones, Captains Pierce, Campbell, Sankey, 

Mansfield, Hore, Haycock, Manwaring, Sands, 

‘* Tae defendant being this day convened before the court held at 
Cork-house, in the presence of the right hon. the commissioners of 
parliament, the lieutenant-general being president. 1. It being put 
to the question whether the blow received by Turner upon his head 
from lieut. col. Roehfort, was the cause of the said Turner's death ? 
Resolved in the affirmative. 2 Whether upon the evidence presented 
to the court, it appears that lieut. col. Rochfort gave the mortal wound 
unto the party slain, out of malice and with intention to kill him? Re- 
solved in the negative. 3. Whether upon the whole evidence it appear- 
eth, that lieut. col, Rochfort wounded the said Turner in his own de- 
fence? Resolved in the negative. 4. Whether heut. col. Rochfort be 
guilty of the death of the said ‘Turner within the seventh article of duties 
moral? Resolved ia the negative. 35. Whether lieut. col. Prime-iron 
Rochfort, in killing of major Turner by the wound he gave him in the 
head, be guilty of manslaughter within the last article of war, under the 
title of administration of justice? Resolved in the affirmative. 6. Whe- 
ther, upon the matter of evidence appearing to the court, he be guilty of 
a breach of the fifth article, under the title of duties in the camp and 
garrison? Resolved in the affirmative. 7. Whether, upon the whole 
matter, lieut. col. Rochfort shall suffer death? Resolved in the affir- 
mative.” 

Rochfort was shot on 14th May, 1652, pursuant to the sentence of 
the court, and a branch of the family ae have become extinct by his 
death, but for an extraordinary instance of moral courage and contempt 
of death which he exhibited a few hours before his execution. 
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Col. Rob. Barron Lt. Col. Arnop 
Qr. Mr. Genl. Vernon Dr. Philip Carteret and 
Major Henry Jones 

or any five of them bea standing committee to sitt at Corke house every 
oni: Wednesday and Friday, to consider all matters referred to 
them by the commissioners of the common wealth, to offer sugges- 
tions from time to time how oppressions may be removed and re- 
dressed, and what else they conceive may be for the public service, 
and particularly how trade may be advanced, and how the great 
work of transplantation may be managed and carried on with the 
most advantage to the common wealth. 

On August 1653, it was ordered that the long gallery in Corke 
house befitted up for the said standing committee. 

“On 16th April 1685 by a further order of council it was 
ordered that Corke house be repaired, especially the roof—and the 
gallery also; as also that a convenient passage be made through the 
gallery from Corke house into the castle. Yet so that convenient 
chambers and rooms be prepared in the said gallery for the meeting 
of the committees and others. 

On 22d June 1655, it was ordered by the council 

Whereas the lord deputy and councill are necessitated to re- 
move out of Cork house to sitt in the old councill chamber in the 
castle for some tyme while Cork house is in repayring, and for as 
much and whereas there is a necessity for having the conveniency 
of some rooms in -the said. castle for clerks and other officers to 
attend the councill, It is ordered that all such rooms that were for- 
merly belonging to the old councill chamber in the castle be forthwith 
repayred: And on 28th June 1655, It was by order of councill, dated 
at Dublin castle, referred to chief justice Pepys, one of the councill, 
and Mr, attorney genl. Basill, to consider of such evidence and 
writings as relate to the house called Corke house in Dublin, and to 
reporte what they hold advisable as to the having a longer lease 
made of the said house.” 


The lease, however, does not appear to have been re- 
uewed, and Cork-house was relinquished as a government 
office. After the Restoration the earls of Cork came again 
into possession, and in 1660, it is described as “ abut- 
ting on Dame’s gate and the city wall on the east; to the 
street on the north; to the High-street, leading to the castle, 
on the west ; and to the mearing stone, set in the wall of the 
gallery, distant one hundred feet from the castle wall, on the 
south.” In 1670, “at the charges of the commissioners of 
the customs an exchange place was made in the garden of Cork- 
house (formerly the grave-yard of St. Marie la dame), very 
convenient with buildings erected on pillars to walk under in 
foul weather, where merchants and others met every day at the 
ringing of the bell to treat of their business.” I[n 1685, 
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William Mendey, bookseller kept his shop in the Exchange; and 
a Williamite writer of the day, tells us that by the rudeness of the 
Papists, in the times of James LI, “ the Exchange was entirely 
ruined; neither buyérs nor sellers being able to keep in it, 
by reason of the insolencies of the new Popish officers who 
walked in it, affronted or assaulted every body, or extorted 
their goods from them for nothing, the shopkee pers not daring 
fo refuse to trust them.” ‘This statement, however, must be 
received with caution, as an original proclamation, now before 
us, issued by the king from Dublin castle on the 24th of 
November 1689, dec ‘rees death against any “ souldiers and 
others of our army’ "guilty of “any manner of waste, spoyl or 
destruction whatsoever” in the city or liberties of Dublin. 

The Exchange appears to have been removed from Cork- 
house during the reign of William and Mary; in 1707 we 
find notice of “Cork change,” and a part of it was subsequent. 
ly oceupied by Pressick Rider* and Thomas Harbin, printers ; 
among whose publications in “the Exchange on Cork hill” 
may be noticed the first edition of Tickell’s charming ballad :— 


« Of Leinster, famed for maidens fair, 
Bright Lucy was the grace.” 


They also published here in 1725 a periodical called the 
“ Dietator,” issued on Mondays and Fridays ; and some years 
lnter (1749) ¢ ‘hristopher Plunket, an expert fencing master, 


* He was ‘ obliged to abseond on his printing an inflammatory pam- 
phiet against government, a proclamation having been issued, and a 
reward of one thousand pounds offered for apprehending him. He took 
on him the name of Darby (his wife’ s name) and for mahy years was an 
itinerant comedian in England.” His son, Thomas Rider, subsequently 
manager of the Dublin theatre, became one of the most celebrated actors 
of his age. Opposite to Lucas’s was the ‘‘ stationers’ hall’’ which was occa- 
sionally let for various purposes, In 1737 we find notice of a sumptuous 
banquet given in it to the lord lieutenant, and it was also used asan auction 
room for the sale of plate and valuables. From 1730 to 1768 Cornelius 
Kelly, noticed in our paper on Fishamble-street, kept his fencing 
school at the stationers’ hall, in which he gave lessons on Mondays, Wed- 
newlays, and Fridays. Kelly visited London in 1748 where, in a public 
match before a large number of nobility and gentry, he signaily 
defeated the best fencing master in England, and was universally 
admitted to be the most expert swordsman then known. The ‘‘ Dublin 
news letter” (1740) published on ‘Tuesdays and Saturdays, was “‘ printed 
by and for R. Reilly at the stationers’ hall on Cork-hill.” Among 
various curiosities exhibited here ‘in a warm-room with a good fire” from 
nine in the morning to eight at night in 1731, were ‘‘ a painting by 
Raphael, and several fleas tied by gold chains.*’ On Cork-hill were 
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kept his school “ over the old Exchange.” Towards the close 
of the seventeenth century a portion of Cork house was con- 
verted into one of the most fashionable places of public resort 
in Dublin, known as Lueas’s coffee house. In a satire pub- 
lished in 1706 we find it described as 
‘‘ That famed place where slender wights resort, 
And gay Pulvilio keeps his scented court ; 


located Solyman’s coffee-house (1691); St. Laurence’s coffee-house 
(1698); the Union coffee-house, where we find pamphlets printed in 
i708; the Globe tavern, on the site of which three houses were built in 
1729; the Hoop tavern (1733) where a musical society used to hold their 
meetings; the Cock and punch bow! (1735) in which a masonic lodge 
assembled on every second ‘Thursday. Close to the castle was a billiard 
table kept in 1712 by John Gwin; we find notice of Shaw a bookseller 
here in 1698, and an English writer of the same period gives the follow. 
ing account of Mat Read, a barber on Cork-hill, who, it may be observed 
had travelled through a considerable part of Europe. ‘‘ He is a man 
willing to please, and the most genteel barber I saw in Dublin, and 
therefore I became his quarterly customer; but as ready as he is to 
humor his friends, yet is he brisk and gay, and the worst made for a 
dissembler of any man in the world; he is generous and frank, and 
speaks whatever he thinks, which made me have a kindness for him; 
and it was not lost, for he treated me every quarterly payment, and was 
obliging to the last ; he has wit enough, a great deal of good humour, 
and (though a barber).owner of as much generosity as any man in Ire. 
land. And ifever I visit Dublin again, Mat Read, or in case of his death, 
his heir and successor, isthe only barber forme. And as’ for his spouse 
though her face is full of pock holes she is a pretty little good-humoured 
creature, and smiles at every word."’ The ‘‘ cock pit royal” was located on 
Cork-hill early in the last century. The amusements during the season be- 
gan here at 12 a.m., and matches were fought between the various counties 
and provinces generally for about forty guineas a battle and five hundred 
guineas for the main or odd battle. Noblemen and persons of the 
highest rank as well as the lowest classes frequented the cock pit, where 
wagers to the amount of several thousand guineas were frequently 
risked on the result of the conflicts. Here also was the Eagle tavern 1733), 
kept by Lee, where a masonic lodge assembled on every second Wednes-. 
day ; and in which the Hanover club, John Plunkenett, secretary, met on 
every Wednesday evening. On their public anniversaries the members 
went in procession from the castle and marched round Stephen’s-green, 
whence they returned to a- banquet at the ‘* Eagle;’* one of the gold 
medals of this society, bearing on it the arms of the house of Hanover, 
is preserved in the museum of the Royal Irish Academy. In this tavern 
also were held the dinners of the Aughrim and the Sportsman's clubs. 
In 1755 the duke of Hamilton and his duchess (Elizabeth Gunning) 
Visited Dublin and dined at the Eagle tavern, the approaches to which 
were rendered for the time impassable by the vast crowds who thronged 
to see the beantifal Irishworman whose attractions had created such a 
wonderful sensation in England, Isaae D’Olier, goldsmith, resided at 
the “ bear and hammer” on Cork-hill in the early part of the last cen- 
tury, and removed thence during the improvements of 1762 toa house 
in Dame-street formerly ocenpied by Groran, a noted mercer 
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Where exiled wit ne‘er shews its hated face, 

But happier nonsense fills the thoughtless place ; 
Where sucking beaux, our future Lopes, are bred, 
The sharping gamester, and the bully red, 

O'er stock'd with fame, but indigent of bread.” 


At noon Lueas’s was usually crowded by the city beaux ; 
dressed in all that was fine and gay, with prim queues or 
martial Eugene wigs, bugled waistcoats, Steinkirk breast ruf- 
fles, and gold clocks in their silk stockings, they strutted about 
the coffee-house, read the newspapers, sipped coffee, rolled to 
the park or playhouse in a chair or coach and six, and 
yassed a part of their evenings either in the galleries of the 
sea of parliament or in the theatres, where the stage was 
thronged with them on benefit nights ; and the sober citizens 
complained that even at divine service they were distracted by 
those extravagant petit maitres. Ina poetical description of 
a ‘pretty fellow” of the time of queen Anne, we are told 
that 

: * At Lucas's he spends the day, 

And for a month won't miss a play ; 
Pays all his visits here and there, 
And cannot walk without a chair, 

Unless it be in Stephen's green, 

To shew his shapes and to be seen ; 

The coach or chair must stand and wait, 

While our doughty hero walks in state.” 


Of the various extraordinary characters who frequented 
Lweas’s one of the most eccentric was an ancestor of the 
authoress of “Castle Rackrent,” who was apprépriately 
styled the “prince of puppies.” 


“It is reported of this colonel Ambrose Edgeworth, that he once 
made a visit to one of his brothers, who lived at a distance of about 
one day's journey from his house, and that he travelled to see him 
with his led horse, portmantuas, &c. As soon as he arrived at his 
brother's, the portmantuas were unpacked, and three suits of fine 
cloaths, one finer than another, hung upon chairs in his hedchamber, 
together with his night-gown, and shaving plate, disposed in their 
proper places. The next morning, upon his coming down to break- 
fast, with his boots on, his brother asked him where he proposed 
riding before dinner: I am going directly home says the cae. 
Lord! said his brother, I thought you intended to stay some time 
with us. No, replied the colonel, [ can’t stay with you at present ; 
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I only just came to see you and my sister, and must return home 
this morning. And accordingly his cloaths, &c, were packed up, 
and off he went. But what mint soever the colonel might have had 
to boast of, his son Talbot Edgeworth excelled him by at least fifty 
bars length. Talbot never thought of anything but fine cloaths, 
splendid furniture for his horse, and exciting, as he flattered himself, 
universal admiration. In these pursuits he expe mnded his whole in- 
come, which, at best, was very inc ‘considerable: in other respects, he 
cared not how he lived. To do him justice, he was an exceeding 
handsome fellow, well shaped, and of good heighth, rather tall than 
of the middle size. He began very early in his life, even before he 
was of age, to shine forth in the world, and continued to blaze duri ing 
the whole reign of George the first. He bethought himself very happily 
of one extravagance, well suited to his diposition : he insisted upon 
an exclusive right to one board at Lucas’s coffee house, where he 
might walk backwards and forwards, and exhibit his person to the 
gaze of all beholders ; in which particular he was indulged almost 
universally ; but now and then some arch fellow would usurp on his 
privilege, “tak e possession of the board, meet him, and dispute his 
right; and when this happened to be the case, he would chafe, blus- 
ter, ask the gentleman his name, and immediately set him down in 
his table-book, as a man he would fight when he came to awe. With 
regard to the female world, his common phrase was, ‘ They may look 
and die.’ In short, he was the jest of the men, ied the conte mpt of 
the women. This unhappy man, being neglected by his relations in 
his lunacy, was taken into custody during his madness and confined 
in Bridewell, Dublin, where he died.” 


The generality of the frequenters of Lucas’s* were, however, 


The other fashionable places at this time, including the Bason, the 
Strand, Ringsend and Templeoge, shall be hereafter noticed in detail. 
Loughlinstown in the county of Dublin was the resort of the sporting 
gentlemen who repaired thither to hunt with the earl of Meath’s hounds. 
‘‘ In 1744, the inn at Loughlinstown was kept by Owen Bray, and was 
at that period one of the best houses of accommodation in the kingdom, 
in consequence of the singular attention of the host, who was a man of 
some education, of much plain, solid, good sense, and so remarkably 
obliging, that the neighbouring gentlemen frequently made parties to 
dine at Loughlinstown. Here particularly, from a similar motive—to pro- 
mote his interests—were held the cock-fights, which, though now happily 
forgotten, were then a favorite amusement of this country.”" The fol- 
lowing song commemorates the attractions of Loughlinstown, the cost 
of a conveyance to which from Dublin at the period above mentioned 
was two shillings and two pence :— 


“ Are ye landed from England, and sick of the seas, 
Where ye roll'd, and ge tambl'd all manner of ways: 
To Loughlins-town then, without any delays, 

For you'll never be right, till you see Owen Bray's, 
With his Ballen a mona, oro. 
A glase of his claret for me. 
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far more dangerous members of society than the luckless Edge- 
worth. The insane rage for duelling which petvaded Europe 
at the period extended to Ireland, and the hot polities of the time 
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Were ye fall of complaints from the crown to the toe, 

A visit to Owen's will cure ye of woe ; 

A buck of such epirita ye never did know, 

For let what will happen they re always in flow, 
When he touches up Ballen a mona, ore. 
The joy of that fellow for me, 


Fling lew over garron, ye lovers of sport, 
True 1° is at Bray's, tho’ there's little at'court; 
‘Tis thither the lada of brisk mettle resort, 
For there they are sure that they ll never fall short, 
Of clarec, and Ballen a mona, oro. 
The eighty-fourth humper for me. 


Mean-spirited reptiles deservedly sink, 
But Owen shall aaa. and shall hunt, and shall drink, 
The boy that from bumpers yet never did shrink ; 
Nor till threescore and ten, shall he venture to think 
Of leaving off Ballen a mona, oro, 
Long life to gay fellows for me.” 


In addition to his fully recognised merits as a worthy landlord and 
liberal purveyor of venison and claret, Owen Bray was also distinguished 
as a sportsman, in which character he figures in the ‘* Kilruddery fox 
hunt,” the authorship of which celebrated song has been ascribed to 
him :— 


“In seventeen hundred, and forty and four, 
The fifth of December—I think ‘twas no more, 
At five in the morning, by most of the clocks, 
We rode from Kilruddery, in search of a fox; 
The Loughlinstown landlord, the bold Owen Bray, 
With squire Adair, sure, was with us that day; 
Jo Debill, Hall Preston, that huatsman so stout, 
Dick Holmes, a few others, and so we went out.” 


. A pack of such hounds, and a set of auch men, 
‘Tis a shrewd chance if ever you meet with again. 
Had Nimrod, the mightiest of hunters, been there, 

Fore gad, he had shook like an aspen for fear.” 


After Owen Bray's death in 1763, Loughlinstown house whs kept by 
Christopher Clark. ‘Squire Adair’ was John Adair of Kilternan, 
co, Dublin, collector and customer of the port of Limerick, noted 


for ** his bumpers, his beef and good cheer,” and who, says an old song, 
Was 


wm ** possese'd of a pretty ostate,— 
And would to the Lord it was ten times as great.” 


P -- song of the middle of the last century relates how old Time took a 
rolic 


“ By the help of good claret, to dissipate cares, 
The spot was Kilternan,—the house was Adair's. 


Not us‘d to the sight of the soberer race, 

With the door in her hand, the maid laugh d in his face ; 
For she thought by his figure he must be, at least, 

Some plodding mechanic, or prig of a priest. 


Rut soon as he said, that he came for a glass, 
Without any reserve, she reply'd he might pass; 
Yet smoak'd his bald pate as he totter d along 
And despised him as moderns despise an old song. 
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rendered single combats as frequent in Dublin as at Paris or 
London. ‘The yard behind Lucas’s coffee-house was the 
place to which the fiery disputants usually retired to settle 


Jack Adair was at table with six of his friends, 

Who, for making him drunk, he was making amends ; 
Time hoped, at his presence none there was affronted 

* Sit down, boy,’ says Jack, ‘ and prepare to be hunted.’ 


They drank band to fist, for six hours and more; 
‘Till down tumbled Time, and began for to snore ; 
Five gallons ofclaret they pour'd on his head, 

And were going to take the old flincher to bed." 


Adair, who died in }760, is also commemorated in some verses detailing 
the revels at Kilternan in July, 1745: 


“Jack Adair said so fleet were his horses and dogs, 
That nothing could match his old bay, sir, 
For leaping o’er ditches and scamp’ring thro’ bogs, 
And hanging by heath upon Bray, sir. 
St. Leger by laughing, and drinking pell-mell, 
Soon put the whole man in a blaze, sir; 
Tho’ unus’d to be conquer'd, he now broke the spel), 
And the bottle did stand in a maze, sir. 


Ye Fland'rikins stout may boast of your war, 
May kill all the French, sir, and spare none, 
But shew me the man wou'dn't rather by far, 
Be drinking with Jack at Kilternan. 

Ye Trinity drones with your logick so stale, 
May plod over Burgers to learn on, 

But who wou'd prefer college mutton and ale 
To the claret and beef of Kilternan ” 


Were I possess’d of all the chink 

That was conquer'd by Cortez, Hernan, 

I'd part with it all for one good drink 

With Johnny Adair of Kilternan. 

The soldiers may drink to their Cumberland brave, 
The sailors may drink to their Vernon, 

Whilst all merry mortals true happiness have 

With Johnny Adair of Kilternan.” 


A French writer, in a notice of Hollybrook, county Wicklow, relates 
the following anecdote of another jovial squire Adair; the invader in 
this case was as unsuccessful as the two English adventurers noticed at 
page 334. ‘* C'est dans cette maison que vivait, ce Robert Adair, si 
ameux dans nombre de chansons en Ecosse et en Irlande. J'ai vu son 
portrait, il est l’aieul de lord Molesworth, et de sir Robert Hodson a 
qui Olly Brook appartient. On m’a conté son histoire de cette maniere, 
Un Ecossais, un maitre ivrogne apparement, ayant entendu parler des 
prouesses Bachiques de Robert Adair, vint d’Ecosse éxpres pour le défier 
a la bouteille: a peine débarquéa Dublin, i] demanda a de tout le monde 
dans son jargon, ‘Ken ye, one Robin Adair,’ tant qu’ 4 la fin on lui 
indiqua son homme. Ili se rendit chez lui, demanda a lui parler et lui 
fit part de son projet: Robert Adair était alors A table; il lui offrit de 
vuider le différent sur le champ, mais |'Ecossais ne voulut rien accepter 
chez lui, et lui dit que tout était prét A lauberge de Bray. Nos 
deux champions, se rendirent sur le champ bataille, mais 
aprés dix bouteilles I'Ecossais se laissa tomber sous la table: Robert 
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their differences ina hostile manner. The company flocked to 
the windows to see that the laws of honor were fully observed, 
and to bet upon the probable survivor of the infatuated men 
who were crossing their swords beneath in deadly combat ; 
and when death terminated the encounter, the thoughtless 
spectators retired to discuss the relative qualities of their Mar- 
gaux, Graves or Haut-brian claret, the then favorite wines. 
The portrait of Jack Gallaspy will give an idea of the 
class of men who held high positions among the “ bloods” 
of their day:— 


“Gallaspy was the tallest and strongest man I have ever seen, 
well made, and very handsome. He had wit and abilities, sung well, 
and talked with great sweetness and fluency, but was so extremely 
wicked, that it were better for him, if he had been a natural fool. 
By his vast strength and activity, bis riches and eloquence, few things 
could withstand him. He was the most prophane swearer 1 have 
known :—fought everything, debauched everything, and drank seven 
in a hand; that is, seven glasses so placed between the fingers of his 
right hand, that in drinking, the liquor fell into the next glasses, and 
thereby he drank out of the first glass seven glasses at once. This 
was a common thing, I find from a book in my possession, in the 
reign of Charles the second, in the madness that followed the resto- 
ration of that profligate and worthless prince. But this gentleman 
was the only man I ever saw who could or would attempt to do it ; 
and he made but one gulp of whatever he drank ; he did not swallow 
a fluid like other at but if it was a quart, poured it in as from 
pitcher to pitcher. When he smoaked ichases, he always blew two 
pipes at once, one at each corner of his mouth, and threw the smoak 
of both out of his nostrils. He had killed two men in duels before 
I left Ireland, and would have been hanged, but that it was his good 
fortune to be tried before a judge, who never let any man suffer for 
killing another in thismanner. (This was the late (1742) sir John St. 
Leger). He debauched all the women he could, and many whom 
he could not corrupt, he ravished. I went with him once in the stage- 
coach to Kilkenny, and seeing two pretty ladies pass by in their own 
chariot, he swore in his horrible way, having drank very hard after 
dinner, that he would immediately stop them and seize them: 
nor was it without great difficulty that I hindered him from attempt- 
ing the thing; by assuring him I would be their protector, and he 
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Adair la dessus, tira la sonnette, en demanda une onzienne et en pré- 
sence des garcons se mettant a cheval sur le pauvre Ecossais, il l’avalla 
entitrement sans prendre haleine 2t se mit a hurler huzza a gorgée de- 
ployée. Quand le bon-homme d'Ecosse, eut cuvé son vin, il s’en retour- 
na en Ville; son histoire avait fait du bruit, et I’ on venait lui demander 
en rieannant, ‘Ken ye, one Robin Adair,’ et il répondait, ‘1 ken the 
bil.’ ~ 
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must pass through my heart before he could proceed to offer them 
the least rudeness. In sum, I never saw his equal in impiety, 
especially when inflamed with liquor, as he was every day of his life, 
though it was notin the power of wine to make him drunk, weak, or 
senseless. He set no bounds or restrictions to mirth and revels. 
He only slept every third night, and that often in his cloaths in a 
chair, where he would sweat so prodigiously as to be wet quite 
through ; as wet as if come from a pond, or a pail of water had been 
thrown on him. While all the world was at rest, he was either 
drinking or dancing, scouring the public-houses, or riding as hard as 
he could drive his horse on some iniquitous project. And yet, he 
never was sick, nor did he ever receive any hurt or mischief. In health, 


joy, and plenty, he passed life away, and died about a year ago at his 


house in the county of Galway, without a pang or any kind of pain. 


‘This was Jack Gallaspy. There are, however, some things to be 


said in his favour, and as he had more regard for me than any of his 
acquaintance, I should be ungrateful if I did not do him all the jus- 
tice in my power. He was in the first place far from being qui arrel- 
some, and if he fought a gentleman at the small sword, or boxed with 
a porter or coachman, it was because he had in some degree been ill 
used, or fancied that the laws of honour required him to call an equal 
to an account, for a transaction. His temper was naturally sweet. 
In the next plac e, he was the most generous of mankind. His purse 
of gold was ever at his friend’s service: he was kind and good to his 
tenants: to the poor a very great benefactor. He would give more 
money away to the sick and distressed in one year, than I believe 
many rich pious people do in seven. He had the blessings of 
thousands, for his charities, and, perhaps, this procured him the pro- 
tection of heaven.” 


The characters of the men of this period were composed of 
so strange and inconsistent a mixture of good and evil quali- 
ties, that it appears difficulty to decide whether their outrages 
of all human and divine laws, were counterbalanced by their nu- 
merous acts of charity and philanthropy. Duelling was an inevi- 
table consequence of the state of European society in the early 
part of the last century, when deep drinking was esteemed good 
fellowship, and when profligacy was regarded as one of the 
attributes of a “fine gentleman, *__whose chief ambition was 
to be able to imbibe an enormous quantity of wine, and to use 
the small sword with sufficient dexterity to despatch, in single 
combat, any man who presumed to question his statements 
however false or absurd. An illustration of the extraordinary 
extent to which the duelling mania was carried at the period 1s 
furnished by the following anecdote of two Englishmen who 
travelled to Ireland purposely to kill or be killed by the hos- 
pitable Mr. Mathew of Thomastown, of whom they knew 
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nothing save that he was reputed one of the hest swordsmen 


of his day 


‘Tt wae towards the latter end of queen Anne's reign, when Mr 
Mathew returned to Dublin, after his lone residence abroad. At 
that time party ran very high, but raged no where with such violence 
1s in that city, inasmuch, that duels were every day fought there on 
that score. There happened to be, at that time, two gentlemen in 
London who valued themselves highly on their skillin fencing: the 
name of one of them was Pack. the other Creed: the former a major, 
the latter a captain in the army. Hearing of these daily « xploits in 


Dublin, they resolved, like two knight-errants, to go over in quest of 


adventures. Upon enquiry, they learned that Mr. Mathew, lately 
ivrived from France. had the character: of being one of the first 
swordsmen in Europe, Pack, rejoiced to find an antagonist worthy 
of him, resolved the first opportunity to pick a quarrel with him; 
snd meeting him as he was carried along the street in his chair, jostled 
the fore chairman. OF this Mathew took no notice, as stipposing it 
to be acct 1 ntal. Rut l’a k after ards boasted of if in the public 
offee-house, saving, that he had purposely offered this insult to that 
rentleman, who had not the spirit to resent it. There happened to 
he present a particular friend of Mr. Mathew’s of the name of 
VMiacnamara.* aman of tried COUPALTE, and reputed the best fencer in 


* The Macnamaras of Thomond sprang from Oliel-Olum, king of 
Munster in the middle of the third century, by his son Cormac-Cas, 
founder of the dynasty of north Munster, or Thomond, The principal 
representative of this rece on the Continent in the last century was an 
officer in the French navy, John Maenamara, vice-admiral, grand cross 
chevalier of the royal and military order of St. Louis, and governor of 
Rochefort. The French biographer of Louia XV., after observing how 
Lonisburgh in north America fell into the hands of the English, through 
the fanit of the naval officer, M. de la Maisonfort, captain of the Vigil- 
mot, sent with enpplies for the place, then remarks.‘ As for the reef, 
the vietory of M. de Macnamara, a simple captain of a ship, appointed 
to the command of a squadron of 3 vessels and 2 frigates, designed for 
the American istands—-where he met with several of the enemy’s men- 
of-wear, whom he fought, and obliged to sheer off——supported the honour 
of the French flag.” in 1745, on the renewal of hostilities between 
France and England, Macnamara commanded the following, of the two 
squadrons, fitted out in Brest and Rochefort, against the English: his 
own veatel..La Fleur de Lye, 80 guns—tL Heros, 74—Le Palmier, 74— 
L, Eveillé, 64.1 Inflexible, 64—L’Aigle, 50 —L’ Amétiste, 30—La Fleur 
de Lys, 30—L’ Heroine, 24. He was remarkable for the diligence and 
ekill with which he preserved from the enemy the fleets of merchant 
veatels entrusted to hie convoyance. Lord Cloncurry tells us of John 
Macnamara a high tory politician, upon intimate terms with Pitt, 
who was severely injured at the Westminster election where he took an 
votive part against Fox; the unfortunate miss Ray, mother of the 
late Basil Montague, was leaning on his arm when she was shot by the 
Ker. Mr. Hackman. [The same writer notices another Macnamara 
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land He immediately took up the auarrel, and said, he was sure 
Ir, Mathew did not supNne ee the affront intended. otherwise he would 
chastised him on the spot: but if the maior would let him 

iow where he was to be found, he should be waited on immediately on 

s friend’s return, who was to dine that day a little way out of town. 

rhe major said that he should be at the tat ern over the way, where 


e and his companions would wait their commands. Immediately on 
‘ ‘ 


2 arrival, Mathew hbeine made acauainted with what had passed, 
‘ = i 

nt from the coffee-house to the tavern, accompanied by Macena.- 

arn Reine shewn into the room where the two gentlemen were, 


frer havine eseenred the door, without anv expostulation, Mathew and 
Pack drew their swords: but Maenamarna stopped them, saving, he 
to action, He said, 
ya cool pectator, 
ir (addressing himself to Creed) if you please, I shall have the 


id something to propose before they proceeded 
‘ases of this n iture, he never could hear to he 
nor of entertaining you in the same manner. Creed, who desired 

o better sport, made no other reply than that of instantly drawing 

i¢ sword: and to work the four champions fell, with the same com- 
ure as if it were only a fencing match with foils. The conflict was 

f some duration, and maintained with great obstinacy by the two 

heers, nore ithstanding the erent effirston of hlood from the many 
wndse which ther had received At leneth, quite exhaneted, they 
hoth fell, and vielded the vietory to the snperior ekill of their antaco- 
ats, | pon this occasion, Mathew cave a remarkable proof of the 
perfect composure of his mind during the action. Creed had fallen 

first; upon which Pack exclaimed, ‘ Ah, poor Creed, are you 
me?’ « yes,’ said Mathew, very composedlv, ‘and you shall instantly 

Pach after him: at the same time making a home thrust quite 
hrough his bodv, which threw him to the ereund. This was the 

more remarkable, as he was never in his life, either before or after, 

known to have aimed at a pun, The number of wounds received by 
vanquished parties was verv great: and what seems almost 
iraentons, their opponents were untouched. The anreveons, seeing 
the desperate «tate of their patients, would not suffer them to he 
emoved out of the room where they fought, but had beds imme- 
itely conveyed into it, on which they lay many hours in a state of 
sensibility. When they came to themselves, and saw where they 
were, Pack, in a feeble voice, said to his eompanion, * Creed, I thin 


who acted in London as agent for political affairs to several of the public 
men of Ireland. ‘* His table was open to his [rish employers and their 

nnexions; and there was to be met the e/ite of the London society of 
the day. At his villa at Streatham, near Croydon, where his hospitality 
shone out with the createst brillianey, his larder was a sort of public 
uriosity, and was usually shown to his visitors as «euch. It was always 
provisioned as for a siege, which, in fact, it sustained every Sunday, 
when a large and very often a most agreeable, dinner-party assembled. 
On these occasions it was no unusual event for the prince of Wales to 
ittend uninvited, as did also men of the hichest rank and note in both 
houses of parliament.” 
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we are the conquerors, for we have kept the field of battle.” For 
long time their lives were despaired of but to the astonishment of 
every one, they both recovered When they were able to see com 
pany, Mathew and his friend attended them 4: ily, and a close inti 
macy afterwards ensued, as the y found them men of probity, and of 
the hest dispositions, OVEH pt in this Quixotis h iden of duelling 
whereof thi y were now perf etly eured,”’ 


[ft must however be recollected that at this period, according 
to alearned writer, “ the ignorance and immorality of the erent 
mass of society in England were gross and dis ousting, sy the 
generality of fashionable persons of both sexe q, literary and 
are ntifie affainments were despised as pedantic and vulgar 
‘That general knowledge which now circulates in common 
talk, was then rarely to be found. Men not professing learn 
ier «6©Werel 6O6nOf Of hamed of eHOPrANCe | and in the female 
" rid, any acqu untance with books was distinguished only to 
by censured * VPolities formed almost the sole tome of conver 

ition amone the gentlemen, and seandal amone the ladies: 
swearing and indecency were fashionable vices ; gaming and 
drunkenness abounded: and the practice of duelling was 
| 4 a. tory ifion ] EXCESS, ir) the t] eatre. is well as 
in society, the corruption of Charles LL.’s reign continued to 
prevail; and men of an highest rank were the habitnal en 
couragers of the coarse amnsements of bull-baiting, bear-bait 
ing, and prize fighting.” ‘The commencement of the reforma- 
tion of this degraded state of society has been unanimously and 
truth fully asenbed fo a native of Dublin— sir Rachard Steele— 
who, by originating periodical literature, “brought philosophy 
out of f closets and hbranes , schools and colle ‘res, to dwell inh 
clubs and assemblies, at tea-tables and in cotfee-houses ;” we 


intellect was contributed by Lreland to the aristocracy of 
wit and learning in the first half of the eighteenth century. 
Luecas’s coffee-house continued to be frequented till 

1 short time before the year 1768, when it was re- 
moved, together with adjacent buildings, by the com- 
“to rs appointed to widen the approach to the castle. 
» latest notice we find of it is m 1768 when a collection 

of wild beasts was exhibited “in the large room over the coffee- 
house ;” the total sum paid to government for Cork-house 
unounted to £8329 3%. 4d. After the completion of the 
lans for the present Parliament street it was found that the 





hone to shew in a future paper what a considerable proportion 
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(fe STREETS OF DUBT.IN 


fter contd not he earmed mn 9 direct line with an entrance 
to the eastle-vard withont eee Ing a considerable number 
Import: arnt hrile hirer, and 3 ras 1 posed t} mt a cna rpel fi or 
vernment with 9 high e rod ined * rtd mi! ade th e te ori that 
‘the new street. The merchants of Dublin however presented 
petition to parliament “ setting forth their want of a proper 
tof ground to erect an exchange on; that the difficulties 
ev laboured under for want of such ground was a detriment 
trade. and that 1f a lot of cround wns eranted to them in 
rme-street. opposite Parhament-strect, it would bea great ad 
anface to theeommercreand tracdeofthecitvof Dublin nd Thetr 
etition was eranted end a plot of eronnd of one hundred feet 
uare was reserved for the proposed erection which appears to 
ive nnated irom the follow mic Corenmsfances ° e¢ Vir. 
rye Alien heavy nye, in 17 Fe heer anno mted hv natent to 
sneenre place of taster of wines, and endeavouring fo en- 
ce a fee of two shillings per ton on all wines and other 


} 
’ 


Hays nynnorts mira th ~ kinedom ine hoc of rie rehants ot 


is city. alarmed at what thev considered as a new mode of 


} 
; 


rorary taxation. formed mr aesoer tion. entered inte of nb- 


iption, and anpomnted a committee of twenty-one of their 
nhers to conduet a leeal « pposition to the measure: the 
uggle did not last long, or ouiel mneh: and turning their 
uehts to the best mode of annlying the redundant enbserimp 
n. they nnanimonely adonted the idea of bmildine a ec mmo- 
ns building for the meeting of merchants and traders: such 
ns to have been the ongin of the idea of bmildme this Kx- 
nee, and a situation having been fixed upon, the purchase- 
mev, £13,500 was obtained from parliament by the zeal and 
tivity of — (‘harles Lueas, then one of the elty repre- 
- defray the expenses of the building a sum of 
ut forty ie ind pounds was raised by lotteries conducted 
the merehants with the ereatest integrity, and premiums 


iving heen offered for the hest and most snitable architectural 


tatives., 


mn, the plans of Thomas Cr woley were finally accepted, 
ile the second premium was awarded to James G: indon. and 
third to T. Sandby. The duke of Northumberland, while 
rd lentenant of at hed taken a lively interest in the 
irtheranee of the erection of the Exchange, em had ob- 
ined a charter meorporating the trustees, for which it was 


itended to erect his etatue in white marble im a niche 


the front of the new building Hus reeall from treland; 
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however, prevented him laying the first stone of the edifice 
which was executed on the second of August, 1769, by lord 
Townshend, accompanied the lord chancellor, the archbishop 
of Dublin and the trustees ; all the bells in the town rang out 
the ships in the harbour displayed their colors, and after the 
ceremony the lord lieutenant was entertained in a magnificent 
manner at the Tholsel by the trustees. The foundation was 
laid upon a rock formerly well known as “ Standfast Dick, 
which extends along Parliament-street, under Essex-bridge to 
Liffey-street on the north side of the river. ‘The prelimi- 
minary arrangements had scarcely been completed, when an 
attempt was made by the corporation of the city to obtain 
control over the intended edifice ; this was successfully resisted 
by the merchants in whom parliament finally vested the pro- 
perty. “The trust being thus arranged, not only did the 
merchants provide the necessary funds for erecting the » Exchange 
without any assistance from parliament, but a fund for 
upholding the building was provided by a tax on their entries 
at the custom house, the surplus of that fund being subse- 
quently appropriated towards erecting the commercial build- 
ings, and corn exch ange, for the further accommodation and 
use of the trade of Dublin. The merchants at the same time 
appropriating £1000 towards re-building the blue-coat hos. 
pital, and several other large sums exceeding £15,000 to the 
marine school, Hibernian school, and to the hospitals of the 
city.”’* ‘The Exchange was first opened in 1779, having been 
ten years in erection, and the following is a contemporary 
description of the interior of the edifice at that time :— 


4 


‘* The inside of this edifice, possess beauties that cannot be clearly 
expressed by words, being a great curiosity to those who have a taste 
for architecture. The dome is spacious, lofty, and noble, and is 
supported by twelve composite fluted columns, which rising from 
the floor, form a circular walk, in the centre of the ambulatory; the 
entablature over the columns, is enriched in the most splendid man- 
ner, and above that, are twelve elegant circular windows. The 


Heese LAUER iene ate te seme Ie <A A RE AR A te A AEE Ne SRO 


* See the able “ statement relating to the royal Exchange of Dublin,” 
Svo., the production of a gentleman no less distinguished for his high 
position in the mercantile world, than for his knowledge of the literature 
and history of Ireland; and whose late munificent conduct in attempting 
to preserve for this country one of the most valuable relics of her ancient 
art (deseribed in the Intsa Quartreazty Review, Vol. i. p. 613) will not 
soon be forgotten. 
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cieling of the dome is decorated with stucco ornaments, in the 
Mosaic taste, divided into small hexagonal compartments, and in‘the 
centre is a large window that illumines most of the building. 
Between two of the columns, opposite the entrance of the north 
front, on a white marble pedestal, 1s a statue in brass, of his present 
majesty, George the third, ina Roman military habit, crowned with 
laurel, and holding a truncheon in his hand ; it was executed by Mr, 
Van Nost, and cost seven hundred guineas. On each side of the 
fluted columns that support the dome, are semi-pilasters of the Ionic 
order, that extend to upwards of half the height of the columns ; 
over the pilasters is an entablature, and above that, in the space 
between the columns, are elegant festoons of drapery, and other 
ornamental decorations ; with a clock over the statue of his majesty, 
and directly opposite the entrance at the north front. Behind four 
of the columns, answering to the angles of the building, are recesses, 
with desks, and other accommodations for writing, these are not 
only very convenient, but serve to square the walks that surround 
the principal one in the centre; those side walks are supported b 

Ionic pilasters, that are continued round the building, with blank 
arcades, in which seats are placed ; the floor through the whole am. 
bulatory is handsomely inlaid, particularly in the central part. The 
columns, pilasters, arcade, floor, stair-cases, &c., are all of Portland 
stone, which creates a very grand effect. At each extremity of the 
north side of the exchange, are oval geometrical stair-cases, which 
lead to the coffee-room, and other apartments on the same floor : 

The stair-cases, are enlightened by flat oval lanterns in the cieling, 

which is embellished by handsome stucco ornaments: In some of 
the compartments, are represented figures found in the ruins of 
Herculaneum, with the grounds colored, In a niche on the west stair- 
case, is a beautiful pedestrian statue of the late Dr. Charles Lucas, 
sculptured in white marble by Mr. Edward Smyth* of this city, the 


* 'The artist was only in his twenty-third year when he produced the 
model of this statue. ‘In the history of sculpture,” says a late critic, 
‘‘ perhaps, there is not another instance of such maturity having been 
produced at such an age, This statue has long been the object of great 
admiration ; it has also been occasionally the subject of most stringent 
criticism. Many of its admirers, however, are not at all unwilling to 
admit, that more sobriety of air, and less energy of action, would have 
brought it more within the pale of conventional excellence ; but, whilst 
they yield this concession, they contend for the breathing eloquence 
which it portrays; the vigorous, the manly appeal which it urges; and 
the masterly and artist-like powers with which it is executed. The 
figure stands with a commanding firmness, leaning a little forward; the 
head finely expressive of an untiring zeal ; one hand is stretched forward, 
grasping the scroll containing an enumeration of the rights for which he 
is contending ; the other seizes the mantle, whose ample folds so grandly 
surround the figure. There is a nervous energy characterising the 
whole man. He appears to be just the sort of person who could rivet 
the attention of a public assembly ; the very man, who, Hannibal-like, 
would, by means untried by other men, cut his way through those cold 
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expense of which, was defrayed by a number of gentlemen, admirers 
of the deceased patriot ; on the body of the pedestal in bas-relief, is 
a representation of liberty seated, with her rod and cap. The 
coffee-room, extends from one stair-case to the other, almost the 
whole length of the north front, and its breadth is from the front 
tu the dome: In point of magnificence, it is perhaps equal to any 
coffee-room in Great Britain ; It receives its lights by the windows 
in the north front, and by oval lanterns in the flat of the cieling, 
which is highly ornamented, and from which is suspended a grand 
lustre. The other embellishments of this room are in good taste, 
and entirely convenient: In one side of the room is a clock, sur- 
rounded with stucco ornaments. At the west front, is a spacious 
and handsome room, wherein the merchants deposit in ranges of 
drawers, samples of their different commodities ; at the fourth end 
is a Venetian window, which helps to light it: This room leads to 
the apartments of the housekeeper, &c. At the east front, is an 
elegant room for the committee of merchants to meet in, finished in 
a good stile, with a Venetian window at the south end which assists 
in lighting it, similar to that in the room at the west front; adjoin- 
ing to this apartment is a convenient anti-chamber.” 


The Exchange does not appear ever to have been extensively 
used for its intended commercial purposes, and it early became 
a place for holding public and political meetings. “ Under 
the Exchange” says a writer in 1794, “ did the memorable 
volunteers of Lreland most commonly muster for reviews or 
campaigns, whose noble exertions will be remembered to their 
honor, whilethe country experiences the advantages risingfrom a 
free-trade, and abrogation of such acts as were otherwise inimical 


obstructions which not only oppose his progress, but threaten, by their 
impending weight, to crush him on his passage. There isa bold daring 
about the figure, which neither verges on the bully nor the bravo, but, 
whilst it seeks redress for the wrongs of others, spares not itself in the 
struggle. It is a noble impersonation of the patriot man.” The mem- 
bers of the Irish bar intended, in 1782, to erect a statue to Grattan, but 
he declined the honor, and the plan was abandoned. Edmund Burke, in 
a letter to lord Charlemont, recommended for the purpose Hickey, a 
young Irish sculptor, who, he writes, ‘‘I really think, as far as my 
judgment goes, is fully equal to our best statuaries, both in taste and 
execution.” Mr. Grattan’s son tells us, that, after his father’s death, ‘‘a 
statue in marble (executed by Chantry in a manner most creditable to 
his genius and taste) was erected by private subscription, and is placed 
in the royal Exchange, Dublin; to the messrs. La Touche, James 
Corry, Anthony Blake, and a number of other ardent and generous 
minded friends, this honour is due, and by Mr. Grattan’s family was 
thankfully appreciated.” Of late years the groupe in the Exchange has 


been augmented by the addition of Hogan's statues of Thomas Drum- 
mond and Daniel O'Connell. 
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to the rights ofa free people; from the clang of arms the vibrat- 
ing dome caught the generous flame, and re-echoed the enliven- 
ing sound of liberty.” In 1783 the Exchange was selected as 
the place of meeting for the delegates of the national conven- 
tion for parliamentary reform; being, however, found inade- 
quate to the accommodation of a very large deliberative assem- 
bly, it was resolved to transfer the sittings of the convention 
to the Rotunda, and we have the following account of the pro- 
ceedings on the tenth of November, 1783, by one who himself 
took a prominent part in them :— 


“The citizens of Dublin excelled in their hospitality ; they ap- 
peared in crowds every where, forcing their invitations on the coun- 
try volunteers ; every soldier had numerous billets pressed into his 
hand ; every householder, who could afford it, vied in entertaining 
his guest with zeal and cordiality. Every thing was secure and 
tranquil ; but when it was considered that 300 members had virtually 
proclaimed a concurrent parliament, under the title of a national con- 
vention, and were about tolead a splendid procession through the body 
of the city, to hold its sittings within view of the houses of legislature, 
the affairs of Ireland seemed drawing fast to some decisive catastro- 
phe. But it was also considered, that the convention was an assem- 
bly of men of rank, of fortune, and of talent. The convention, there- 
fore, possessed an importance and a consistence that seemed to ren- 
der some momentous consequence absolutely inevitable: the crisis 
did arrive, but it was unfortunate ; Ireland tottered, retrograded, 
and has fallen. The firing of twenty-one cannon announced the first 
movements of the delegates from the royal Exchange to the Rotunda; 
a troop of the Rathdown cavalry, commanded by colonel Edwards, 
of Old-court, county of Wicklow, commenced the procession; the 
Liberty brigade of artillery, commanded by Napper Tandy, with a 
band, sueceeded. A company of the barristers’ eee headed 
by colonel Pedder, with a national standard for Ireland, borne by a 
captain of grenadiers, and surrounded by a company of the finest 
men of the regiment came after, their muskets slung, and bright 
battle-axes borne on their shoulders. A battalion of infantry, with 
a band, followed, and then the delegates, two and two, with side 
arms, carrying banners with motto and in their respective uniforms 
—broad green ribands were worn across their shoulders. Another 
band followed playing the special national air* alluded to. The 
chaplains of the different regiments, in their cassocks, marched each 
with his respective corps, giving solemnity to the procession, and as 
if invoking the blessing of heaven on their efforts, which had a won- 
derful effect on the surrounding multitude. Several standards and 
colors were borne by the different corps of horse and foot ; and 
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* This was the following ‘‘ simple noted” march, composed by some of 
the musicians of Dublin in 1780 for the general adoption of the volun. 
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another brigade of artiller y, commanded by counsellor Calbec k, with 
labels on the cannons’ mouths,” was escorted b 'y the barristers’ corps 
in scarlet and gold (the full dress uniform of the king’s guards) ; 
the motto on their buttons being ‘ Vox populi suprema lex est.’ 
The procession in itself was interesting, but the surrounding scene 
was still more affecting. Their line of march, from the Exchange to 
the Rotunda, was through the most spacious streets and quays of the 
city, open on both sides to the river, and capable of containing a 
vastly note assemblage of people than any part of the metropolis 
of England An immense body of spect: itors, crow ding every win- 
dow and house-top, would be | ut an ordins ary occurrence, and ‘might 
be seen or described without nove Ity or inte rest; but, on this oeca- 
sion, every countenance spoke zeal, every eye expressed solicitude, 

and every action proc ‘larmed tr ter eet : green ribands and handker- 
chiefs were waved from every window by the enthusiasm of its fair 
occupants ; crowds seemed to move on the house-tops ; ribands were 
flung upon the delegates as they passed; yet it was not a loud ora 
boisterous, but a firm enthusiasm. It was not the effervescence ofa 
heated crowd —it was not the flery ebullition of a glowing people— 
it was not sedition—it was liberty that inspired them: the heart 
bounded, though the tonwue was motionless—.those who did not see, 
or who do not recollect that splendid day, must have the mortifica-. 
tion of reflecting, that (under all its circumstances) no man did 
before, and no man ever will ‘ behold its like again.’ ”’ 


teer corps throughout the kingdom, that all might be accustomed to 
march to the same air at their reviews :— 
IRISH VOLUNTEERS’ MARCH. 
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‘* As a composition, it appears,” says the above writer, “to claim no 
merit whatever, being neither grand nor martial; but it was universally 
adopted by the volunteers, and was played at all public places, theatres, 
and in the streets, ete., by every sort of performer, and on all instru- 
ments; at public dinners and meetings it invariably accompanied St. 
Patrick's day in the morning.” 

* Their motto was :—‘‘ oh Lord, open thou our lips, and our mouths 
shall sound forth thy praise!" 
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During the troubles of 1798, the Exchange was converted 
into a kind of military depdt in which courts martial were 
held and punishments inflicted on all suspected persons. 
Finerty tells us that torture was made use of here, “ under 
the direction of the immediate agents and confidential frends 
of government, in the immediate vicinity of the castle, in such 
a situation that the sereams of the sufferers might have been 
audible in the very offices where the ministers of the govern- 
ment met to perform their functions.” Speaking of the arbi- 
trary conduct of town major Sirr during this period, Dr. Mad- 
den observes, “ there was no redress for these acts: the man 
who might be fool enough to seek it, would become a marked 
man ; subject to be taken up on suspicion, sworn against as 

Hevey’s case, and perhaps hanged. A gentleman of the 
name of Adrien, was seen looking up at the windows of the 
iixchange, w here some prisoners were confined ; he was tapped 
on the shoulder by the major, and told, at his peril, to turn 
his eyes on that side of the street again.’ 

On the 9th of March, 1811, Walter Cox, editor of the Irish 
magazine, pursuant to the se ntence ps assed on him by lord 
Norbury, for having published a “ vision” called the “ Painter 
cut,” in reference to the disruption of the connection between 
England and [reland, was conducted from Newgate to the royal 
Exchange, where he stood for an hour in the pillory pre- 
pared for his punishment, without receiving the slightest 
indignity from a crowd of about twenty thousand persons who 
collected to witness the exhibition. In 1814 nine pe rsons 
were killed and many severely wounded by the fall of the 
balustrade in front of the Exchange, which gave w ay - the 
pressure of a crowd assembled to view the public whipping of 
a culprit. “ After the assimilation of currency, and alteration 
in the banking system respecting bills on England, the Ex- 
change became unnecessary for its original purpose. ‘The 
chamber of commerce therefore applied to government to be 
enabled to sell the building, and apply the produce to pur- 
poses beneficial to the trade of the port (government having 
previously intimated a wish to be the purchaser for £35,000), 
But proceedings were suspended, chiefly in consequence of 
legal difficulties—various acts of parliament requiring that all 
meetings of bankrupts’ commissioners, &c., should be held at 
the Exchange, and these acts could not be repealed until the 
new bankrupt courts, &c., were completed.”’ It is unnecessary 
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for us here to recapitulate the various public assemblies which 
have been held in the Exchange previous to its present adap- 
tation for the purposes of the corporation of the city; and had 
not centralization been partially arrested in its desolating pro- 
gress, we should most probably have seen realized the forebod- 
ings of the anti-Union poet :— 


‘* Thro’ Capel-street soon as you'll rurally range, 
You'll se arce recognize it the same street ; 
Choice turnips shall grow in your royal Exchange, 
Fine cabbages down along Dame-street.” 


At ‘sir Isaac Newton’s head,” on Cork hill, facing Lucas’s 
coffee house, in the first half of the last century resided John 
Brooks, an Irish engraver of very high merit. In his early years 
it is said that “he made a copy from the print of Hogarth’s 
Richard ILL.,in pen and ink, which was esteemed a miracle, for 
when it was shewed to Hogarth, who was desired to view it 
with attention, he was so far deceived as to reply he saw 
nothing in it remarkable, but that it was a very fine impression, 
and was not convinced until the original was produces to shew 
that this was a variation in some trifling circumstances. 
Brooks was the teacher of Spooner, Houston, and James Mac 
Ardell, the latter is considered to have been the best mez- 
zotinto portrait engraver of his day. Houston and Spooner 
were also distinguished artists ; the portrait of Mrs. Brooks, 
wife of his master, engraved by Richard Houston, from a 
painting by Worlidge, is one of the most pleasing speci- 
mens of the art extant. In the last century, before cen- 
— and absenteeism had deprived Dublin of the 

vealthy classes to whom the cultivators of the fine arts 
might naturally look for support and patronage, many 
painters and engravers found employment in the Imsh metro- 
polis. We have now before us a copy of proposals issued in 
1742 by Brooks for engraving by subscription one hundred 
ortraits to be decided on by lots drawn by the subscribers. 
Chis scheme was partially carried out, the subscription was 
2s, 6d. to each plate and the lots were drawn in the committee 
room of the perliament house, and in 1743 he also issued pro- 
posals for engraving by subscription a number of country seats 
within thirty miles of Dublin; how far these plans were 
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realized will appear from the catalogue* of his works. ‘The er- 
ratic character of Brooks combining with a discovery which he 
had made induced him to quit Ireland. In 1746 he settled in 
the Strand, in London, where he was for a time patronized by 
the prince of Wales, and some of the nobility of Ireland and 
England. 


“Qn his arrival in London he produced a specimen of an art 
which since has been applied and extended to a very considerable 
manufacture at Liverpool and other places in England, which was 
printing in enamel colors to burn on china, which having been shown 
to that general patriot and worthy character sir Theodore Jansen, 
who conceived it might prove a national advantage, readily em- 
barked init, took York house at Battersea, and fitted it up at a 
considerable expense, MrGynn, a native of Ireland, a very ingenious 
designer and engraver, was employed with Mr. John Hall, who that 
time was very young. The subjects were chiefly stories from Ovid 
and Homer, and were much admired for their beauty of design, and 
engraving, as well as novelty of execution, and were much sought 
after by the curious for pendants in cabinets, or covers to toilet 
boxes, &c., &e. This manufacture might have been very advanta- 
geous to all the parties, but through the bad management and dis- 
sipated conduct of Brooks it was in great measure the cause of the 
ruin of Jansen, who was lord mayor of London at that time; but 
the commission of bankruptcy was withheld until his effice was 
expired, because he did not wish to receive the usual annual stipend 


a nen senna eo owe — ein cence se te emo soe a meme ee on 


* There is not yet extant a catalogue of the works of any of the Dublin 
engravers, a deficiency which we purpose to suppy in our eubsequent 
papers on the various localities in which they resided. The following 
alphabetical list of the prints engraved by Brooks, together with the 
catalogue of Ford's works at page 346, is now for the first time given 
to the public:—Aldrich, alderman William. Annesley, hon. James, 
Belisario, after Vandyke. Blessington, prospect of. Boulter, primate. 
Bowes, chief baron. Boyle, Henry. Boyne, battle of, after Wyke. 
Boyne, Obelisk at. Callaghan, Cornelius. Carter, Thomas, M.P. 
Chesterfield, earl of. Cook, Sir Samuel. Coram, captain Thomas. 
Curragh of Kildare, prospect of the races at. Derry, siege of. Devon- 
shire, duke of. Gardiner, Luke, M.P. George Il. Grenadiers’ 
"exercise, 21 plates. Grey, Samuel, commissioner of the revenue in 
Ireland. How, Thomas, alderman. Howard, Robert, bishop of Elphin. 
Kane, Nathaniel, alderman. Lanesborough, Humphrey, earl of. 
Ligonier, general. Leixlip and the waterfall, view, of. Leland, John, 
D.D. Lingen, William. Mac Kercher, Daniel, jurisconsult. Madden, 
rev. Samuel. Malcolm, Sarah. Molesworth, Richard, Viscount. Nevil, 
general Clement. Newport, Robert, lord. Plunket, Margaret. Powers- 
court waterfall, after Vanderhagen. Rawdon, lady. Rowley, hon. 
William, admiral of the white. Singleton, Henry, chief justice. St. 
George, general Richard. Taylor, Dr. preaching. Wainright, baron. 
Winstanley, John. 
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for his support, which is customary under such circumstances, which 
they rewarded him for afterw ards, by chusing him into the office of 
chamberlain, which he held until his death. At the breaking up of 
this manufactory he went and lodged at a public house in West- 
minster, kept by one Rose, and never wired out of his apartments 
for several years. On Rose's quitting this house, he followed him 
to the white hart, Bloomsbury, where he remained in the same 
manner for years, and was at last compelled to leave the house, it 
being sold at the death of his landlord. His old friend Hall, who 
now (1793) is very eminent, took him home, from whose deine he 
never moved until turned out by the undertakers. He designed and 
engraved for booksellers, and prostituted his abilities to a celebrated 
work (published at this pe riod, As the composition for printing 
these plates, was a secret only known to Brooks, he made it his 
occasional philosopher's stone, and raised money by subscriptions on 
popular subjects, the last were heads of the king of Prussia and 
reneral Blakeney, but his character became so notorious no one that 
are him would have any dealings with him. He left London with 
a lady and went to Chester, where he had the address to live free 
of expence for a considerable time at an inn, under pretence of being 
possessed of considerable property, where he was taken ill; before 
his death, he made a will and left the inn-keeper a considerable 
legacy, with other pretended friends in London, The inn-keeper 
buried him expensively, and made a journey to London and found 
himself deceived, and that Brooks had completed his character, by 
dying as he lived.” 


After the departure of Brooks from Dublin, his house on 
Cork hill was occupied by another engraver named Ford, who 
changed the former sign of “ sir Isaac Newton’s head” to = 
of “ Vandyke’s head.” Michael Ford, son of the Rev. Ro 
Ford, archdeacon of Derry (1685-1727), and brother of one of 
the prebendaries of St. Patrick’s cathedral, studied the fine arts 
under a Dublin painter named Mitchel. While resident here, 
Ford engraved several plates, and died in another part of the 
city in the year 1764: hishouse on Cork hill was subsequently 
converted into an auction room. The prints published in 
Dublin by Brooks and Ford,* many of which we have now 
before us, are mostly of large size, and will bear honorable- 
comparison with the best works of any engravers of the time: 


ee ee ee 


* Engravings published in Dublin by Michael Ford :—Anson, admiral. 
Baldwin, Dr, Richard. Belisarius. Boulter, primate. Boyle, Henry. 
Boyne, battle of. Boyne, lord. Cobbe, Chas, D.D., archbishop of 
Dublin. Cromwell and Lambert. Cumberland, duke of. Garrick as 
Richard III. Kildare, earl of. Marlay, chief justice. Singleton, chief 
justice. St. George, general Richard. Filliam ILL. and Schonberg. 
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in general, they excel in softness, depth, and beauty the pro- 
ductions of Faber, John Smith, or Valentine Green, and can 
scarcely be considered inferior even to the productions of Mac 
Ardel, Many Irishmen attained to great eminence in the art 
of engraving in mezzotinto, which, we may observe, was first 
practised in England by Henry Luttrell, a native of Dublin. “I 
shall here aflirm,” says an English w riter, “that if our sister- 
kingdom had produced such great men, in the other branches 
of the fine arts, as she has in mezzotinto engraving; she 
might say to Italy, I too have been the mother of immortal 
painters. This, however, it should be added, was written 
vefore Ireland could boast of Maclise, Mulready, and Danby. 
Notwithstanding the impetus which the fine arts have of late 
received by the ‘establishment amongst us of the government 
schools of design, and although numbers of presumptuous 
dilettanti are to be found in our cities, the grossest igno- 
ance still prevails relative to the history of artin Ireland. Of’ 
this, perhaps, no stronger evidence can be given than the state- 
ment publicly put forward in print, that the first portrait of a 
lord lieutenant engraved in Ireland was that of our A ate vice-roy, 
the earl of Clarendon: while another writer, apparently ac- 
quainted with the history of the fine arts on the Continent, 
but unmindful of Algarotti’s axiom, that “ ogni scrittore dee 
stare nel suo paese,” assures us, in an equally dogmatic man- 
ner, that: “it was owing to the establishment of the Art 
union, that a copper-plate printing press was for the first 
time avk up in Dublin.” By similar displays of ignorance of 
their country’s history have the so-called literary classes of 
freland earned for themselves abroad the degrading character 
of being—according to Camden’s paraphrase of Cicero—“stran- 
gers on their own soil and foreigners in their own cities.” 
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LV.—MODERN FRENCH NOVELS, 


1. La Chasse An Rom ett, Be Jules Sandean. Paris, 1848. 

2. Le Centilhomme Campagnard—par Charles de Bernard, 5 
tomes. Paris, 18 L6., 

3. Le Dernier Irlandais— par lie Berthet. Paris, 1852. 

1. La Belle Drapiere—par \e méme, Paris.—'T'ranslation by 
Frank Thorpe Plater Duffy : Dublin, 1852. 

5. Clovis Gosselin— par Alphonse Karr. Paris, 1852. 

6. Francois le Champi—par George Sand. 1848. 


Sypney Srrn, in his queer, half grave, half laughing 
humour, tells us, ‘There used to be in Paris, under the 
ancient régime, a few women of brilliant talents, who violated 
all the common duties of life, and gave very pleasant little 
suppers ;” and having shown how all the scandals of the re- 
gency have come down to our age, in the pages of gossiping 
writers such as Grimm, the French Boswell, and of "“Maieme 
D'Epinay, he laments that we should peruse suc h books, but 
adds, “if all the deeencies and delicacies of life were in one 
scale, and five franes in the other, what French bookseller 
would feel a single moment of doubt, in making his election?” 
There was, and indeed there is, much justice in these observa- 
tions of the witty canon, but it happens unfortunately that the 
men and women, who rave in a pious and virtuous! indignant 
horror, at the mention of French novels, fancy that all the 
French women “ violate all the common duties of life,” and 
that, therefore, a picture of French life, must be a picture of sin 
and dissoluteness. No one can doubt that amongst a certain 
class of persons in this country, French novels are read, and 
openly read, of so bad a te ndency, that no virtuous woman in 
Paris, would either place them upon the table of her boudoir, 
or read one single line of their contents. But this proves 
nothing for those maudlin purists, who brand all the light 
literature of our ne ighbours with the stigma of immorality. 
English and Irish, men and women, buy an objectionable class 
of foreign novels, for the same reasons that they buy French 
gloves, French waistcoats, French boots, or c shocolate bon bons, 
simply, because they are more agreeable, and more piquant 
a ean be procured in London or Dublin. Our argument 
not that all French novels are harmless, but that very many 
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French novels are particularly good. We assure the reader, 
that whoever can read 7e lemaque without a dictionary, and 
chooses to take a little tronble, will find abundance of books 
of fiction, in the langtiage of that work, distinguished by the 
qualities that mark excellence, in every variety of that de part. 
ment of literature, if the undersigned are allowed to be such. 

An interesting story. The final purpose never lost sight 
of, and proposed : at an early stave of the narrative, plot simple 
but agreeably diversified by dialogues and descriptions, and 
imbued with the local colour of the time, the place, and the 
state of society of the period. 

Descriptions of scenery and characters, dialogues and other 
adjuncts, helpful and proportioned to the story, and not over 
charging it, like a profusion of unskilfully applied lace, hiding 
the colour. and quality, and cut of the garment. 

\ healthy tone of unforeed morality, so that the author 
need be at no loss either for moral observations throughout, 
or to point his particular moral at the end. 

Wit, or at least genial humour, when appropriate to the 
oceasions that present themselves; triumph of the good, 
over the evil prine iple, so that when even poetical justice, like 
the ordinary justice of real life remains blind, and the vir- 
tnous characters are unsuecessful, and the vicious prosperous 
at the denouement, there must be still a lively impression of 
the mental misery, ever waiting ou vice, and the consolation 
of the truly good and religious under the most uncheering 
prospects, 

An absence from the picture, of horrible, disgusting, and 
vicious images. Generally, a prevalence of light over shade, 
and, in consequence, more attention and time given to the 
cheerful, pleasing, and humorous characters, incidents, and 
descriptions, than to their opposites; one chief light and 
shade, instead of a succession of sharply defined masses of both, 
without any interposing breadth of harmonious middle-tint, or 
keeping, or aerial perspective, as we observe in old engrav- 
ings, 

Dramatis persone not too numerous, and (omitting other 
essential qualities) if the denonement is to be tragic, the num- 
bers killed so moderate, that the survivors may be able 
to inter them wi/hout too much inconvenience to themselves. 

[In the variety of works of fiction, some of the above pro- 
perties are necessarily absent or modified, as the painter who 
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delights in presenting the storm tossed billows of the angry 
firth, with the barks hanging on the edge of the yawning 
chasm under the gloomy sky ; or in pourtraying the solemn 
interior of an old cathedral, with only a few portions brought 
out into strong relief, by the sun beams streaming in through 
the painted glass, while the greater part remains in clear mid- 
dle grey tones, relieved by dark warmly tinted shadows ; or 
again, as he who seated in the inner recess of a long retiring 
sea cavern, fills his canvas with rugged rock and dark deep 
cavities, save where the ripples of the waves at the mouth, flash 
glittering along the greenish azure of the. sea; as each of these 
artists uses the same colours, but in very different proportions 
and combinations, as Fielding or Jutsum, when they bring be- 
fore our delighted eyes the lovely bits of old grassy banks, and 
gaps through broken hedges, and winding lanes, with the clear 
and transparent shade thrown across them by the high hedges of 
softly tinted trees, while all the open green spots, bask in the 
warm sunshine ; so the true artist in fiction, is allowed the 
choice of many modes or styles, but all the parts of his com- 
position should be then developed in unison therewith. The 
object he aims at should bevisible, and he must make his readers 
sympathise with his favoured characters and with himself, in de- 
sire for its attainment; as a traveller whose evening resting place 
is to be a lodge on a distant hill, never lets his eye wander from 
it for any length, or suffers it to dwell with too much interest 
on the intervening valleys, little eminences, copses, or low 
lying meadows, except to trace the course of his path through 
these different temporary resting places. These are the cha- 
racteristics of all good French novels, and begging the virtuous 
reader to take some comfort from our assurance, that the mass 
of young ladies in France, are no more likely to have their 
minds poisoned by the profusion of bad works in their native 
tongue, than the daughters of our Irish and English nobility, 
to be corrupted by the perusal of “ Reynolds’s Mysteries of the 
Court;” we will proceed to the consideration of the works 
we happen to know, and, knowing to approve. We begin with 
the Chasse an Roman of Jules Sandeau. We will not inflict 
on the lazy English reader, an analysis of his peculiar style and 
genius ; let him form his own judgment from the extracts here 
presented — 


«“ About the year 1788 there lived in Paris a young man named 
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Valentine. He was twenty years old, reasonably witty, and had for 
patrimony an uncle by whom he was idolized. 

‘* He was indeed the jewel of an uncle, this good Mr. Flecham- 
bault—a real comedy uncle.—It is a pity that the species is so com- 
mon on the stage and so scarce in real life. 

‘‘With his nephew's weal solely in view, he had declared at the 
death-bed of his sister, that he would never marry ; and he kept his 
word in spite of a strong inclination to that state. 

oe Thanks to his allowance, and the celibacy of this worthy man, 
Valentine might sleep, as they say, on both ears. Though not living 
in great style, he still saw good company among whom he passed for 
an accomplished cavalier, particularly in the eyes of mothers duly 
informed of the amount of his expectations. — While discussing the 
question of a profession, his uncle had said to him ‘do whatever 
you please ;’ and on due reflection Valentine had decided on doing 
nothing. Rich and generous, he had many friends ; without talent, or 
superiority of any kind, he had not a single enemy. To these advan- 
tages were annexed others, despised indeed by poetry, but a a 
ciated at their full value by prosaic reality. He enjoyed robust 
health, and a good appetite, and availing himself of the relations 
between his uncle, a long established fitter-out at Nantes, and the 
American captains, he never smoked other than Havannah cigars. 
Now may I not ask was there ever a lot more worthy of envy ; and 
yet much was wanting to complete our hero's happiness. 

“Even as a miserable little worm is able to spoil the fairest fruit, 
a bias of the mind is sufficient to trouble a life the most serene, to 
destroy felicity the most perfect. We shall see, by and by, how this 
young man had come to hebpive the pleasures and comforts that lay, 
as it were, under his very hands.” 


Mr. Flechambault had long since resigned commerce, and 
settled in his little farm of Cormiers at some distance from 
Nantes, on the banks of the Sevres. It was here that Valentine 
grew up, the object of so much love and solicitude, that he 
never thought of asking himself whether he were an orphan or 
not. 


** At eighteen years he was a handsome and good young man, 
knowing very little Greek or Latin, but a fearless rider, managing 
his horse like the Lapithae, and being the joy of his uncle, who saw 
no obstacle to his dearest wish, which was, that Valentine should 
become the husband of the daughter of his dearest old friend 
Varembon. 

“Mr. Varembon and Mr. Flechambault were friends of the old 
school. Their attachment is still as proverbial at Nantes, as that of 
Orestes and Pylades, Euryalus and Nisus, or Damon and Pythias. 
I will give but one example of it, but that one is worth a thousand. 
Having discovered, unknown to each other, that both were in love 
with the same lady, they embarked secretly in different vessels, each 
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believing that he was thus leaving the field free to his rival, The 
two ships arrived the same day at New York, and the two friends 
encountered each other in setting foot to land, On their return to 
Nantes, Flechambault cast himself on his knees to the lady, and im 
plored her to espouse V are mbon : hut Varembon, an hour hefore 
this, with clasped hands, had implored her to wed Flechambault ; and 
both were iwnorant that the voune widew. in their absenee, had 
wedded her cousin, to whom she had been lone attached, 

‘ Varembon some vears after took a wife, and was blessed with a 
little daughter who received the name of Louisa, and was espoused, 
one hour after her birth, to Valentine, who was then at the ripe Ag’ 
of three years, | will say but one word about Mme. Varembon 


when a woman is introduced, under whatever title, to the intimacy of 


two men hitherto attached to each other, and when her presence far 
from troubling their union, serves but to render it still more strict, 
be sure that this woman is endowed with rare qualities. Such was 
Madame Varembon, and so she died at the age of twenty.” 


Mr. Varembon meets with reverses of fortune, and departs 
for New Orleans. The two affianeed children renew their 
vows at parting; Mr. Flechambault having retired from 
business, presses Mr, Varembon to return; but he is de- 
termined not to do so, Gill he can come back in easy circum. 
stances; Valentine and Louisa are no way opposed to their 
fature union, when ill luck introduces Valentine to the cheva- 
lier St. Amaranth. ‘This. chevalier had been a regular <d 
less roué at court, and so little improved were his morals a 
sixty years of age, that those of his peasants who had young 
wives or daughters, were in the habit of carrying their cream 
and eggs to the castle with their own hands. 

Being now desolate in his pigeon-hole of a castle, and nailed 
down to his sofa with the gout, he passed his time in reading 
romances, of which he preferre “i those of the present day, as 
allording him an opportunity of contrasting his own with the 
modern epoch, greatly to the disadvantage of the latter. His 
love of this exercise became a mania, so that when the hero for 
the time being, did not conduct himself to the old gentleman’s 
satisfaction, he would twist himself on his sofa, pitch the 
volume through the window, and exclaim that no St. Amaranth 
would ever have acted so. 

Valentine having one day in the ardour of the chase, tres- 
passed on the old gentleman’s grounds, felt himself bound to 
call on him and make an apology. The rooms are open, all 
but one, on entering which he finds himself face to face with 
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the chevalier, who was in one of his fits of rage, caused by the 
ill eondnet of the hero of the last novel. 


“ He was walking like a madman backwards and forwards; the 
apparition of the unlooked for visitor irritated, rather than appeased, 
his fury, 

«* Ves T will maintain it against the whole world,’ he cried, on 
perceiving Valentine, who stood aghast in the doorway; ‘it is a 
shame, an infamy; it was not so that the gentlemen of my time de. 
meaned themselves.’ 

¢ Sir,’ replied he mildly, ‘ permit me to say that IT rank not as 
gentleman; I am simply the nephew of Mr Flechambau!lt.’ 

‘* That is nothing to the purpose.’ 

“<¢ Pardon me, sir, without being a — T think T can form 
a correct judgment where honor and loyalty is concerned ; [ con. 
sider your expressions too strong: l can see in the matter neither 
shame nor infamy: perhaps on reflection you will consider it only 
as a piece of blameable heedlessness.’ 

‘© Tleedleseness, ah, do you call it heedleseness: do you know 
what they would call it in my time, young man?’ 

‘Pray sir be calm; it is not the first time that the ardour of 
Pat chase —...’ 

“<« No ardour of the chase can excuse an act of felony, before 
which, even Nimrod himself, would have recoiled.’ 

“*T assure you, sir, that the damage is not so serious as you sup- 
pose,’ 

The damages! ventre bleu, you have selected a nice word: 
damages ! on my word I like the expression.’ 

“* Doubtless, sir, it is a loss, but not an irreparable one, I 
trust,’ 

“*Trreparable, monsieur, irreparable! this time you have hit on 
the correct word. Still young, still in the full bloom of erace and 
beauty ; the Marchioness Miraflore dies. ay dies, crushed ; 

‘* Sir, it is a vile calumny,” cried Valentine, interrupting the 
chevalier ; *T have injured ihe field, but crushed no one: if the 
Mare thioness Miraflore has perished I have had no hand in it: as to 
the damages I have done name the satisfaction yourself,’ 

“ What do you say of satisfaction,” replied the chevalier, astonished 
in his turn: “I tell you that the marchioness is dead, crushed b 
the weight of her sufferings. She would not survive the cowardly 
desertion of her lover, the Viscount Clochebourde, for whom she 
had sacrificed the very best of husbands. She died of despair, while 
the infamous viscount who knew well enough that she was on her 
— bed, was amusing himself at a stag hunt in the forest of Chan- 

lly: and do you call this the heedlessness of a young man ?’ 

“* Let us try to understand each other: I was speaking of your 
field, and you answer me by talking of Viscount Clochebourde.’ 

dh hy, zounds, sir,’ ’ replied the chevalier ; “ I do not pass my- 
self off as a severe moralist: I see no great evil in casting off a 
mistress, but still there is a way of doing it: for my own part, I have 
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abandoned several of them: I will not say that the thing was at all 
pleasant ° but this I affirm on my honor, that not a single one of 
them died of grief.’ 

«*T believe you, sir; Tam ve ery far from ap proving the conduct 
of the viscount ; and feel a sincere pity for the sad death of the poor 
marchioness ; but allow me, sir, to explain the cause of my visit. 


The chevalier getting gradually out of the mist woven by 
4 fancy, is so taken by the frankness and goodly presence of 
Valentine that he will not hear of re compence, adding : 


‘Asto Clochebourde I am still of the same opinion he is a 
wretch,’ 

“ Valentine considering that these personages were acquaint 
ances of the chevalier, thought it only right to shorten his 
visit, 

“*Madame de Miraflore being one of your intimate friends, I 
respect your gre f too much to intrude my presence further.’ 

“«« Not at all, not at all, you shall not wet off so easily: you are my 
prisoner for this day: sit down and let us have some conversation. 


Valentine now learns to his great astonishment, that neither 
the viscount nor marchioness had ever enjoyed existence, save 
in the chevalier’s novel; and has time to observe the dress and 
appearance of the little old withered mummy before him, en- 
oreled with a growing pile of romances in one part of the vast 
room, which is cut off from the: rest by a sereen of gilt Flemish 
leather. 

The tapestry is worm eaten, the flooring injured ; and the 
old protures look down with sorrow on the last miserable 
remnant of the family, while the rats and mice are in full 
career behind the w ainscot. 


. . . “« Sir,’ continued Valentine, ‘you seem to 
think that these volumes give a true idea of society. I am inex- 
perienced in the matter; but I have often heard my uncle say, that 
they are extravagant pictures, and have scarcely anything in common 
with the reality of life.’ 

“« My young friend,’ answered the chevalier, ‘I really feel for your 
uncle: he evidently has merely existed hitherto: he has never en- 
Joyed life. These romances are the e expression of the human heart, 

f haman life: there is not one which is not a fragment of the history 
of humanity ; extravagant pictures indeed !! how then does it hap- 
pen that society recognises its features in them asin a glass; that 
youth draws from them its richest instruction; and age "le in my 
instance) revives the memory of its early years ° > Twill go farther : 
real life is more romantic, more rich in incidents than the wildest 
pictures of fiction : imagination is only fed with the parings of reality. 
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«* How,’ cried Valentine in surprise, ‘is it possible to meet in 
the world Marchionesses of Miraflore and Viscounts of Cloche- 
bourde ?’ 

“¢ The world, my friend, is full of Mirlaflores and Clochebourdes: 
this, after all, is but a romance of real life, and like a Dutch painting 
of a kitchen, the most commonplace thing conceivable. Commend 
me to those delicious books where the unexpected gushes forth at 
every phrase: where the incidents crowd on each other—where the 
great passions come into play, and which are more rich in cafas. 
trophe than the lliad in funerals, hese are the works necessary 
to study in order to gain a knowledge of the world: here alone can 
we seize effectively on the curious combinations, strange complica- 
tions, and bizarre fantasies of life.” ” 


The chevalier, to prove his theory, relates some of the stir. 
ring, and not very moral, incidents of his own career; keeps 
Valentine to dinner, and sends him home by moonlight with a 
romance in his pocket. Owing to the perusal, up to an early 
hour in the morning of the confounded chevalier’s romances, 
and the lectures received from that unsafe, though aged, men- 
tor, Valentine is convinced of the dislike that must now be 
felt for him by Louisa, and that which he ought to feel for 
her. Thus spoke the chevaher :-— 


“Tf the houses of Flechambault and Varembon had the luck 
to be hereditary enemies; if the perfidious Flechambault were 
slotting silently the ruin of Varembon: if the morose Varem- 
~ was secretly contriving the death of Flechambault; if Louisa 
and you had been brought up like young wolves destined to 
tear each other; then though you had been separated from each 
other by the Caucasus piled on the Andes; had they interposed be- 
tween you all the mountains, all the rivers and all the oceans on the 
globe, you would still have found means to see and love each other, 
to declare your love and wed each other, in spite of Varembon and 
Flechambault’s beards ; but Flechambault and Varembon are old 
friends, Louisa and you have played tegether in the same cradle : 
what is the result.? Suppress the hate of the Montague and the 
Capulet, you will extinguish, by the same stroke, the love of Romeo 
and Juliet. Then adieu to the sweet interviews by the light of the 
serene and starry heavens; adieu the baleony where the young 
lovers mingle their life in a last kiss; adieu their charming fright 
when the horizon begins to lighten, when the foliage quivers, and 
the early lark mounts singing into the azure sky. Juliet and Ro- 
meo would be no more than mere man and wife, destined to wed 
each other, and to hate each other cordially, in obedience to the phy- 
siology of the passions.’ 

“© But where is the remedy? You cannot alter the conditions of 
human life. The heart is in the left side, you cannot change it to 
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the rieht. When did ever two «worn friends brag about the mar 

riage of their children Did the son of Orestes wed the danehter 
f Pvladee : or thy nephew f Deamon the ni e of Pwethine? and ny 

more will the nephew of Fiechambantlt wed the na tenate af Var 


tet) 
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L'nder the tutelage of ns worthy guide, Valentine’s charae 
ter undergoes a terrible change : hfe ie now to him a laree 
ateher filled with the strangest fortunes and reverses: he 
enreee the inaction in which he lives ; descending into the 
aT pthe of Ine eeneations he finde that he already hates Lontea: 
he STS TION fa \ oleanoes nnder the moet peaceftl enrfaces, anil he 
even judges that hie commonplace nnele mitet he a prey fey 
the harrow ier Memories of the past ‘an one evening when ey 


Tyrer tocret her. 


‘TL nele eaid Valentine, “vou have not alwaye lived enrronnded 
hy these fields ; your youth has passed in the erowd of men * you 
have seen extraordinary things: vou have been coneerned in mys 
terionse evente,’ 

Vos, anewered Mo Flechambantt, “TT have heen involved in 
atastrophes which | promise vo + | wae far feoam desiring, Among 
theae ! nee only allude toa the ta of the hotee of (irapp ard 
(o., a failure by which LT lost more than 100.000 franes, lt was 
like a thunder elap in the Great Square of Nantes, I will never 
forget how | received the newe: [ wae leisurely shaving mv¥self, 
when Varembon entered in a hurry, and throwing himeelf inte a 
chair, cried ont (Grapp has failed’ Tam proud to say that I shew 
ed on this trving occasion a force of soul worthy of the best days of 

the Reman Repub lie 

“*« What did vou do, unele”’ 

“*T never opened mv mouth, but shaved on. 

oe TD vy le,” rephed Vv slentine, “ hom catastrophes of this kind dha 
not mterest much; ‘you must have assisted at more moving dramas 
than thie: wou must have surmounted awful storms.’ 

“*]T assure you, nephew, that | have seen acted many moving 
lramas, but never one that affected me so much as the loss of my 
100,000 france, With respect to the storms which I have en- 
countered, [ remember particularly a hurricane in which I was 
caught on the bank of 

“* Ah you misunderstand me ; [ speak of the storms of the heart; 
of the dramas of the passions.’ 

«*T protest I never witnessed a drama except at the theatre; and 
as to the storms of the heart [I cannot speak, not having felt them. 
[ have labored, built up my fortune, and am enjoying my present 
state of ease with thankfulness. Let me only secure your happi- 
ness; let me grow old between Varembon and your young bride 
and yourself; and enjoy the sports of your little ones round our 
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rable and hearth : and I shall resien to God a sou! satisfied with its 


| 
lot on earth 
At these words Valentine. much affected, threw himself into his 


inele’s arine fanline by fruition, how rity hy t} 1 yeisteni C, imple, 
limited. honert and Inhorion . areal; A iT hovity and true poetry ait 
» fatlies ¢ ned t rank ftha (Chavaher St Amaranthe . - 


His consequent resolntion to be content with the happy lot 

prepared for him is soon upset by subsequent interviews with 

his diesolnte old eeninte - lan | he finally takes nv hie residence 
Parre. where he 19 enre that won: hry adventnrre and 
faetranhee will enring “A in hie wav. as abundant as black 

erties: but no, even the shadow of a spicy intrigue or adven 
: : ’ 

ture is not to be obtained at any price 


‘ 
fy) ? +< he Pay ahent hyevyer aeyatlowed alive hy eee peaee: he 


s 


t ived by the annarition of a bemne, half angel, half eviph, and 
it ¢ i 
} ¢> Pe AININEe aryall feaetan etheriahved floeh and hl- an He 


is the happtmess of her hand at one of the ordinary festrvals 
hi . 

ithe Banliew ; and instead of presenting himeelf in the com 

non wi v and menhonme his PHOHnnes one he thre arranawes 


nentally his dehwut 


. . Ielodte is tr he ewernt inte the rereeepe of the fore: “+ hey the ay 

lour of her steed: she is on the point of being dashed arainet a tree 

vhen Valentine appears: he sei oe the bridle of the forione saninal, 

nel Ter PV ARS +P hie arme the falling herome whom he etrarrhtwav eon 
cte ty her fricehter naprente 


After an honr’s walk, Valentine turns pale and totters, his limbs 





«their force, and he falls on the erase: Elodie shrieks, she has dis 

“od that the couracweous «tranger to whom che owes her life te erie. 

pals since din eavine her. Shet« about converting her embrotd 

dts * handkerchief imfto n handace, Seer V ale ntine’e waleteont 

t ree cane blood, but he assures her it is only a seratch, in fact, 

“¢ than nothine. On arriving at the chatean of Mons. de Longe- 

ré, her father, Valentine faints. All «evrround him with the most 

spitable care, and a special messenger is despatched to Paris for 
Ur. Liefrane or Dr. Blandin.” 


Now, during his convalescence, there is nothing to prevent 
he eouree of love from running smooth enourh, Valentine 
has only to express his intentions to the parents of his god- 
dess, mentioning his connexions, &c. No, no, all this would 
be too commonplace. tle will win the lady’s afleetions clan- 
lestinely in the role of an onteast, disinhertted, living at haz 
id on mysterious supplies whose sonree he knows not. The 
Q dy will fly with him to the worlds’ end as her noble parents 
‘| in Never sanction the union. Now for embroilments, moving 
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scenes, &e. The lovers fly. Oscar, her brother, pursues 
with a tremendous sword, and, after the ordinary number of 
escapes, this same sword is about to descend on Valentine's 

ok when he suspends its sweep by announcing his rank, 
possessions, &e. Oscar checks his arm—the wrath of the 
Longpres is assuaged—and the tender Elodie, who thought 
she was following the steps of a banished outeast, falls, wild 
with joy, into the arms of her lover, who much regrets his not 
being a prince, to render the denouement more superb. 

He hires a lodging, pending the arrival of this ordinary 
train of events, near the chateau of her parents, btit not a 
sympathising steed can be discovered to commence the drama. 

At last one good-omened morning, he diseovers his seraph 
and her mother sitting at the edge of a pond, and does not 
his heart beat with the hope of seeing her fall into the dark 
and friendly lake? = =Vain hope | he watehes for hours, and 
even the sole of her matchless slipper has not received a drop. 

Suddenly the air is rent with the shrieks of the ladies, their 
unlucky English lap dog has made a dive after a group of 
gainbolling frogs, and impeded and blinded by his long hair 
and ears, is now about to be engulphed in the slime Mme. 
Longpré’s arms were too short, or he was too far off to be 
saved by her, when Valentine, though ashamed of the ridicu- 
lous realization of his waking dream, comes to the rescue : he 
cheers the ladies, fears not to stain his varnished boots, will 
even plunge into the mud up to his middle, if need be, when 
lus good luck points out a fmendly stone. 


Tle takes advantages of this convenient stay, and stretches forth 
an arm which seems to lengthen beyond measure by the power of 
hia will and assume fantastic proportions. At last hy a herculean 
effort he seizes the ear of the cur, he elevates it from its slimy bed, 
flourishes it in the air, and casts it as a trophy on the bank, smeared 
with mud and slime, but still alive and kicking. . . ’ 

* Had Valentine saved the life of Elodie, Mme. Longpre could 
not have shewn more burning gratitude. She related the entire his- 
tory of Zamora’s life; she related instances of the intelligence of the 
little animal truly surprising, and worthy to figure in the annals of 
the most celebrated dogs : in fact, he wanted for nothing but speech ; 
this faculty, thank goodness, his mistress wanted not: her mouth 
was a fountain, the jet of which was unfailing, and out came the 
words gushing, abounding, and pressing on each other.” 


Of course, Valentine is now received on terms of intimacy 
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he passess for the nameless unconnected victim of circumstan- 
ces, to be loved for himself alone. The rest of the family re- 
ceive him at first with a certain distrust ; but this soon gives 
place to a more genial demeanour. ‘The chatean, however, is 
only a plain house, with green blinds. ‘The father, brother, 
and mother are very uninteresting indeed, but the daughter, 
ah, the daughter ! 


« Never before did creature so ideal place foot on earth: was she 
a daughter of man? Was she not rather an angel descended on 
our planet, to exhibit to its admiring gaze, a specimen of the inhabit- 
ants of the celestial regions? Her heart was all sentiment; her 
soul all affection ; her large blue eyes constantly turned towards the 
sky, seemed ever in quest of her native regions, Often as Valentine 
dined with the family, he never remembered to have seen her take 
any nourishment, but a drop of cream and a bit of biscuit, whenever 
she felt by chance a spice of appetite. “ * One day, in presence 
of Valentine, as Mme. de Longpre happened to observe that, in the 
order of nature, mothers were in the habit of dying before their 
children, Elodie burst into tears, and could not be restored to tran- 
quility without a deal of trouble. 

She partook strongly at the same time of the nature of the lily 
and the sensitive plant ; her tears were at the service of every one’s 
woes; she deeply felt for the fate of those little birds that happened 
to fall from their nests. 

One afternoon as she was walking with her mother and Valen- 
tine, che found a wonnded partridge ; she took it up, covered it with 
kisees, and hrought it home, At dinner a magnificent bird was 
served up, but by one of these presentiments of w hich etherealized 
natures are alone susceptible, she felt that it must be her protegee, 
and so it was sya refinement of cruelty, M. Longpre offered a 
wing to his daughter: Elodie turned pale, arose, and retired to her 
chamber, exchanging with Valentine as she passed out, a look in 
which their very spirits mingled. Thus the exquisite sensibility of 
this most amiable being, revealed itself in the most trifling cirenm- 
‘tances ; when she spoke of Osear, to Valentine, it was with such af- 
fection, that he felt what must be the accents of love in such a month, 
in which even fraternal tenderness had such a charm: and if she was 
40 delightful as sister, oh what would she be as the loving wife? 

“ Her love for the woods, the fields, the meadows, the streamlets, 
and their mossy banks, the white and rosy clouds, playing in the skies 
likea troop of swans and flamingoes, was of the same exalted cast: the 
chirp of the grasshopper threw her into ecstasies, and she fell into 
deep reverie at the sight of a blade of wild oats: her soul, like a vase 
too full, flowed over on all creation.” 


. Love is declared. Elodie will leave all to share Valentine’s 
oighted lot. We have not room for the love speeches, particu- 
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larly as they are all extant in James, and other amatory writers : 

but Valentine is paying a visit in the twilight intending to de- 
mand his charmer’s hand next day, and thus reward her sin- 
cere and simple love. On approaching, he hears an animated 
discussion proceeding from the room, near the open window of 
which he is standing; he is about retiring, when some very 
strange words roused his curiosity. 


“ He remained: I would have done the same in his place ; this is 
what was heard by the nephew of M, Flechambault. 

« «1 am determined, said Blodie, ‘the ceremony shall-take place 
in this very identical Saint Clo ud. 1 do not insist on WArvyiny Ww 
great pomp; but lam decided that a)) the tattlers of the village, and 
its environs, shall be witness of my success, evea if they burst with 
spite. How often have they said, that 1 would never make any but 
a foolish marriage ? An hour after the nuptial benediction, V'll let 
them see me get into my travelling chariot and depart to my estate. 
Are you sure » Ose ar, the at there is no chateau ?’ 

“<« The house is rood,” said Oscar, ‘1 know many a chateau in- 
ferior to it,’ 

«Tt is all the same; how nice it would be to say that one is going 
to one's own chateau.’ 

«* Pardieu, and who will hinder you to say it? 

* | will say it,’ replied the cream-colored, gentle dove.’ 

“* Blood and fire!’ thought Valentine to himself, as he felt the 
cold perspiration stream down his temples, ‘1 am deceived, betrayed: 
yesterday she consented to fly with me, and now, when touc ‘hed by 
her abounding love, I come to lay my fortune at her feet, I discover 
that she is forsworn, © you shall die, false love ! but first you 
shall see my rival perish, pierced with a thousand wounds.’ ’ 


He discovers, by the ensuing conversation, that his real 
status, &c., had been discovered at an early stage of the ae- 
quaintance, hence the seeming affection, &e. , 


Madame de Longpré. —‘** One thing afflicts me, namely, that he 
has no ancestors.""” (Madame’s own ancestors were so completely 
enveloped in the fog of time, that not a trace could be discovered of 
any one of them.) 

«*« We shall enoble him,’ said Elodie. ‘Do you think that I 
would ever consent to be called plain Madame V alentine. No, 
ma’am, your daughter shall be Countess of Cormiers.’ . . 

Oscar.“ Behold what Oscar has done for his dear sister, Elo- 
die; Elodie will not be ungrateful; what will she do in turn for 
brother Oscar ?’ 

«“* Nothing,’ answered Elodie very sharply. ‘Nothing, my lamb, 
that is very little indeed.’ 
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“«TItis quite enough,’ replied Elodie. ‘ Master Osear it is not 
to-day only that I have been remarking your comings and goings: 
you are a glutton and a spendthrift: you have scattered in taverns 


and cigar saloons, the savings of the family: you have gambled, 
drank, and smoked away my dowry.’” . . 


Alluding to her determination to quit, an hour after the 
nuptial ceremony— 


«So, my child,’ said M. de Longpré, in a tone of mild reproof: 
‘you will depart within an hour ; you are then wearied of us; you 
are in a hurry to leave us.’ 

«Easy, papa, replied the fair-haired beauty, in a sharp tone 
which Valentine could scarce recognise. —* Lam sick of the country, 
These woods, these meadows, these trees press on me Vike a night- 
mare; I wish earnestly to depart, if it were only to escape the eyes 
of that aqueduct which seem eternaffy fixed on me, {¢ my husband 
supposes that we are to live in the country like an Arcadian shep- 
herd and shepherdess, he deceives himself dolefully, poor dear man.’ 

. * * id . 
« Next morning Elodie received a note containing these words: 
* Mademoiselle. 

“} have doomed myself to exile, I depart to return no more. 
You would follow my steps without hesitation; I know it: you 
would wed your lot to my wretched fate, as the ivy to the oak. But 
could I, without betraying the direst selfishness, draw you down with 
my miserable self into the abyss of gloom. Beauteous lily, continue 
to flourish in these serene regions, far from the lightning and tempests 
which, alas, I am preparing te encounter. I have inbaled the deli- 
cious perfume of your aromatic leaves, and now resume (with bles- 
sings on your head) the desolate path of eternal solitude. 

“ VALENTINE. 

“ P.S.—Preserve, for my sake, this sprig of clematis; I culled it 
yesternight between the hours of nine and ten, under the windows of 
your drawing room, while giving you, in my heart, an everlasting 
adieu, 

“ This lesson was good, but it did not profit Valentine in the least. 
He continued to run after adventures, the adventures continued to 
run before with feet swift as those of Atalanta, so that he could not 
even seize on the tail of one: every thing of the sort vanished, be- 
came commonplace, or changed its nature under his hand. The 
gloomiest wooded avenues, the darkest cross-roads were inundated 
with light as soon as he set foot in or on them. Events, which in the 
outset presented themselves in the most romantic light, resulted in- 
fallibly in the most vulgar possible denouement. An essay in in- 
trigue had like to make him acquainted with the house of correction. 
He had calculated on heroic adventures ; he fought and spent three 
months very uncomfortably in prison. Another dust ended in his treat. 
ing his eight friends, and his opponent's six friends, and his opponent 
himself, to a dinner which cost only one hundred francs a head. 
They were all very gay, and kissed each other on the cheek at the 
2A 
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dessert; but Valentine felt that if he fought often, the fortune of M. 
Flechambault would soon go the way of all dross.” . 


Ennui might, perhaps, have at last induced Valentine to 
return home, and await the gentle, good, and amiable Louisa, 
but that he met a worthy successor of his erewhile evil genius ; 
this is Rodolph, who is a regular lady-killer, if his own words 
are to be trusted: he treats Valentine, after a short acquaint- 
ance, to a sight of his museum. 


«“ «This is the handkerchief of the Countess Orsini,’ said he pres- 
sing it to his lips: ‘ for eight years it has preserved the sweet per- 
fume of that divine person.’ 

* * But the blood on it, the blood?’ 

*** Ah poor Gina; she was iy e a note to me, her husband sur- 

rised her, and, oh! horror!! before expiring she sent me this 
handkerchief steeped in her blood and tears.’ 

«It appears,’ said Valentine, ‘that the count did not under- 
stand jokes.’ | 

“« Ah! he was a Corsican: however he is now quiet enough ; his 
remains lie in the convent of St. Marco, at Florence. 1 killed him 
as I would a hare.’ 

Te tk ask ves cat ee , 

“+ Tt is prussicacid: one ove of this liquid would extinguish a 
hippopotamus: one evening at Rome, I snatched it from the hands 
of ‘the Giuliani,’ as it was just at her lips.’ 

«* But why there?’ 

*¢ Because She had discovered in my pocket a glove that neither 
fitted her hand nor mine. Behold that glove! No woman in 
France could get more than two fingers into it. Poor Rosamund, 
how beautiful she was, and to die at twenty !’ 

“ « Of consumption ?’ 

«¢ No.—of the Giuliani, who killed her in a fit of jealousy.’ 
eas ‘ Gracious,—what a tigress must the beauteous Giuliana have 

“She was a Roman: these little accidents are so common at 
Rome that scarce any one thinks worth while to notice them.’ 

“ ¢ And this poniard ?’ 


Seat ie cen pene baplig ! ao ‘hich lay 
t various things, es on whi 

on the carpet with such an ap -- innocence and “y 
made the tears come to my eyes, ‘1 vow,’ said the ‘that I 


slippers. Where ¥ 
slippers! Thousand devils!" said he, bounding like a jaguar, ‘I have 
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seen them on the feet of my wife.’ We fought, and I need not say 
who survived,’ : ° . . ¥ 
“ «The die is cast,’ said Valentine: ‘in eight days I will be on my 
way to Rome. Would it be presuming on my part to ask for some 
letters of introduction to those lovely ladies, countesses and marchion- 
esses whom you have known abroad ?” 
‘**] declare, dear friend, that your request gives me pain, The 
ater part of these angels have met with violent deaths. The 
iuliani is in a convent.. The Brambilla, ats ae that I was 
travelling in the East, has embarked at Civita Vecchia for Alexandria : 
At this precious hour, she is seeking me on the banks of the Nile. 
Ask me for some less delicate favor.’” 


Towards the close of his adventures, Valentine receives the 
following letter from this estimable youth :— 


«1 am abou® crowning worthily, a life replete with the very poetry 


of adventure. 

‘* Marriage, as you know, has been ever considered by me as one of 
the most trivial things in existence, Well—by a privilege the most 
rare, I have contrived to give to this most prosaic act, all the interest 
of a deeply impassioned romance, ay, of a most mysterious drama, 

ung lady whose very name seems not to belong to earth, whose 
voice was stolen from a seraph, has conceived for me an irresistible 
ion, 

“She believes me poor, and yet prefers me to the richest of her 
admirers. Vainly has her family whose nobility dates from the first 
crusade, opposed our union with all its influence: She has even 
braved the paternal malediction by consenting to become my spouse. 
Prayers, menaces, all are vain, It only remains to apprise you of 
the name of this angel. Eight days hence I shall be the b 


husband of Mlle. Elodie de Longpré. 
‘‘ Your friend, Ropo.rus.” 


We wish that our limits would allow our dwelling at full 
length on the triumph of the good Mons, Filechambault, when 
conducting his friend and the gentle Louisa home from the sea- 

rt, and his vauntings of Valentine’s eagerness to see his 

trothed. 

On the lady’s complacency, when gazing on the manly and 
frank ‘cena of Valentine, as depicted in his portrait, while 
his uncle is gone to search his room for the eager youth; on 
the said s utter prostration when he finds his nephew’s 
flight; on the lady’s unaffected disappointment ; on the 
author’s sketch of her guileless and loveable character, &. 
Had our unlucky hero got but a glance at that countenance, 
the mirror of a soul of affection and innocence, of course there 
would be an end to the story, the sequel of which we exhort 
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our readers to explore in the work itself. We could give, of 
course, a dry resumé of the subsequent portion of the story, 
and in doing so, act as friendly and just a part towards the 
author, as the patron of an artist, who, in order to give the 
ublic an idea of the beauty of a highly finished landscape of 
is protegée, makes an outline in black chalk of its principal 
features, and exhibits it to an admiring public. 

In Saes et Parchemina,” the natural goodness of an ill 
matched pair overcomes the evil resulting from a marriage of 
mere money to a title. The same healthy tone pervades “ Un 
Heritage de Famille.” We do not counsel any of our readers to 
take up his “ Mariana,” though the moral on the whole is good : 
there is no comfort or edification in witnessing the struggles 
between inclination and duty, when we feel thefpatient gor 
down the sliding scale to infamy, In his “ Doctor Herbean,’ 
thereisno lack of entertainment: all the characters are distinctly 
drawn, and the ordinary incidents are made interesting by the 
creative power of the writer; but almost every one comes off 
badly in the end; and if any moral at all can be drawn from 
the tale, it is, that no matter how good our intentions may be, 
a certain train of events, or a defect in a people’s social econ- 
omy, will inevitably lead to evil in spite of all our efforts. 

The successfal drama of the Man of Business is founded 
on Sandeau’s tale of Mile. de la Seigliere. 

In all of his works that have come under our notice, as well 
as in those of our other authors, there is nearly a thorough 
freedom from indelicate expressions, images, or inuendoes. 

French literature has suffered a severe loss by the death of 
Charles de Bernard. 

Could our own well-beloved Michael Angelo Titmarsh be 
put in the fire, well hammered and hardened, he would come 
out something like a second edition of De Bernard. There is 
in both writers the same genuine unforced humour, the same 

. the cloak of seeming iety and benevolence, 
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same puppets, where Bulwer would do likewise, merely to 
direct the attention of the audience to the very clever thing just 
issued from the puppet's mouth, or to his own skilful manage- 
ment of the wites. The Frenchman’s whole scope and mo- 
ral is made transparent by the actions and conversations of his 
characters. Titmarsh generally leaves the conduct of the story 
to the care of the characters; while they, the un “mg rogues, 
abuse their trust and make out of the materials a ve 

story indeed. Bulwer preaches on the text of high ms yor 
if you will trast to his own assertions, and feel awed by his 
Greek mottoes, you may expect a story as closely knit, and 
with as undeviating a catastrophe, as those of any of the terri- 
ble legends of the Athenian drama. The promise, however, is 
sometimes very indifferently kept. In one of his fate-directed, 
and Eleusinian-mystery life-dramas, the catastrophe wonld 
have arrived indifferently in any of the three volumes, if the 
hero would merely lift his eyes off the newspaper, or if some 
other equally unimportant thing would happen. The author 
may ask, however, if the wovnpuper had been laid down too 
soon, what would become of the rest of the interesting story ; 
where would be the opportunity of introducing enlarged moral 
and political views of ourlittle Kosmos, and shallow and an- 
soundly glittering views of man’s desting, and motives, and 
duties? And he may ask, is not this an effect of high art to 
keep up the reader’s attention and desires on the straim ; every 
inoment hoping to see the prince and princess hand in ‘hand ; 
the little Wns and fairies balancing themselves on one toe: 
the cold greenish moonbeams falling on the outlines of the 
graceful and rounded fonns, while the rose and amber hues of 
the reflected lights illumine the rest of the gorgeous tableau : 
—every moment, we say, looking out for ee triumy 
and still, by some hite ‘in the machinery, m: g 
a desolate’ heath—a bridge mon across’ a . lley- 


“ a mile long—towering : ae 

a, "era Hee Now, 
wild we rem en Sce MaR TB ge 
servation and political essay he meets, and, at last, after 
hurrying with feverish haste to the denouement, he flings the 
book aside, and never looks at it and in vain in after 
hours strives to recal any piece of sound moral or | 
wisdom for a guide or stay in the direction of his own conduct, 


or that of his neighbours, or of his country. The parts of the 
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frame work of De Bernard’s stories aptly fit into each other, 
and the same may be said, in a greater or less , Of the 
best writers of the French school, The actors make the story 
transparent and easy to follow, and to be taken in with one 
glance at the end, You never hear the prompter, nor need the 
author distribute an outline in fly hate oma among the audience. 
Will our readers pardon us the following illustration of the 
different modes followed by the writers of both countries? 
Sup a motal to be ineuleated in form and color: the 
Englich h artist depicts a trellis with the vine-twigs presenting 
their purple branches at an inconvenient height: a convention. 
al fox is resting his two fore paws on the side of the frame; 
his tail hangs on the ground; his head is drawn back ; Ins 
mouth open ; and he is evidently looking for something in the 
clouds, perhaps: a frightened pullet. The apophthegm that the 
artist wishes to inculeate on the minds of his spectators, is thus 
infused into them by the Frenchman :—Two prim hens with 
table shawls, and altogether a puritanical outfit, are justen- 
tering the gates of a church, Their trusty footman in the ‘— of 
a stout mastiff, with gold band to his hat, knee breeches, nose 
in ait, mistress’s prayer books under one paw, and knotted 
stick under the Fag walks after them, one eye on his mistress, 
and the other squinting at a corner where a villanous-looking 
monkey is whispering in the ear of a h fox, while he 
— to the prey with one hand, na thily presents a 
mife with the other. Reynard, you may suppose, is in a 
sufficiently persuadable bon for mischief, ‘put ah, the endgel ! 
With hangry eagerness flashing out at the corner of dines eye, 
he turns away his head in seeming disgust, and virtuously 
resists tem 
There is no trap laid for jokes, but the humor and gaiety 
arise naturally from the buoyant spirits of the wees and 
from the nature et Ba an A 


serious, and sometimes, tragic tiara. pe panes 
nap th ot os and bgt phen of Yn a 
rth sed woods ; and by the 
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ducing the same effect on the general character of the work as 
a black unmitigated daub on a view in which the sky, 
distance, middle and foreground are made out of bright, 
unshaded, and harsh colors ; contrast everywhere and harmony 
nowhere. ‘To use a dramatic comparison, these tragic bits 
have such a result as the breaking of the leg or arm of the 
clown, in the height of his most ludicrous mancuvres would 
produce on his laughing and friendly audience. 

In most of our popular stories, there is sure to be a 
stage uncle, with fair round belly, snuff colored coat, wig and 
knee breeches, whose chief business seems to consist in poking 
the sca ce hero’s ribs, and gibing him when caught ina 
faux pas, but still with green Peet rescuing him from the 
effects of his foolery. 

Now, in De Bernard’s works, we have an equivalent, but 
not uniform in character or mode. You get on his first 
introduction an impression that he is very selfish, or very cold 
blooded, or very indifferent; but, as the tale proceeds, yousee — 
the ties that unite him to the fortanes of the amiable, but 
thoughtless or romantic hero, becoming visible, and strength- 
ening as the fortune of the scapegoat becomes desperate. 
Sometimes by stripping the mask or cloak from pretence, or 
selfishness, or hatred, he succeeds ; sometimes through the 
force of circumstances he too is foiled, and misery is wro 
by hypoerisy, or conventionality, or fear of Mrs, Grundy. 
Michael Angelo ‘Titmarsh has adapted one of his stories, “The 
Feet of Clay,” with rather indifferent success, ‘The bitter bad 
characters that sometimes move through De Bernard's scenes, 
can neither be created nor imagined by the Englishman, who, 


if ever he attempts a tragedy, will surely achieve an 
and unnatural afta. Michael can neither depict the. very 


thoroughly evil doing , except in the article of self. 
indulgence ? age | y illed 


but not one of them will go a foot aside to do another an in- 
jury, not even an inch if it is attended with the slightest 
trouble. Becky at ad be named, but will the careful 
a by her? The a ugh to 
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is no bile inthe man’s composition, and both in his written 
and painted pictures the deep shades are wanted. He thinks 
he is 5 oery satirical, but can only tickle where the French 
writer gives the skin an unmistakeable scrape. We can 
seareely, as Irishmen, forgive him for the profusion of his 
worthless and disreputable eae and Captain ten om 
nor for leaving Stephen’s Green with one side in ruins, and not 
a human being to be seen, but a couple of rs at pitch and 
toss on the steps of a door, and the poker holding up one of 
the windows of the Shelbourne Hotel ; but for the circumstance 
of his quitting Dublin with empty pockets, having spent all 
his travelling stock in relieving poverty and — wherever 
he met them, we could not pardon him. . 

Having mentioned the fast school in general, we will allude 
to a variety of it, and have done. Let us suppose an audience, 
each individual having either paid a shilling, or got a free 
ticket, sitting before a curtain concealing for a momenta | 
historical picture. After a suitable pause, up wrinkles 
baize ; alight flashes on the canvass, and the attention of the 
crowd is at once centered on the principal group composed of 
two warriors in full panoply engaged in combat. You 
see in the compressed, frowning, and hate-breathing features 
of the one whose face fronts the audience, and in the firm set | 
limbs, and in the action of the sinewy arms threatening 
inevitable death that no child’s play is meant. But what is 
this? A braying ass’s head for the crest of one warrior ; a 

pantaloon’s visa, with goat’s beard and frizzled toupee o 
the flashing shield ; and, ‘aprdiling ee. Sew back plate of the 
knight whose reverse is seen, our old friend the ‘eredinihieg 
clown, with white and red face tattooed after the wood cuts of 
Simson’s Buelid, one hand in breeches pocket, the other ex- 
alting a or ttering goose, his toes inturned, his mouth from ear 
to ear, and m issuing the legend, “How are you all ? 
Oh, see what I found.” This 2 the modern Singlish hemoar ; 
this is the species of ra Cc nn aa in 
A’ Becket’s, sDeiale History of Rome, and Comic History of 


¢ are not inclined to den that in the Comic England, in 
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hypocrites and knaves; and genial humour is seen in the 
s rally jumbled ancient and modern costumes and customs, 
and in exaggerating the designs of early artists, and pushing the 
lucubrations of antiquaries to the proper point of incongruity 


and whimsicality. But whatever apology the history of Eng- 
land ae seneats even the ipood-netaedl Charles Surface 


thought he was entitled to take some liberties with his own 
ancestors, the attack on the poor old Romans somewhat re- 
sembles the exhuming of long buried bones, and, by means of 
wires, making them go through disgusting and dismally comic 
evolutions. 

In a flat and uninteresting play, the actor or author takes 
occasion at times to utter some clap-trap which is sure of 
ohtaining applause ; and these being afterwards paraded on a 
critique night, indace a reader to judge that the play was a 
well written and interesting play enough; while from another 
play that really enchained the attention of the audience, and 
was finally rewarded with unmistakable success and fervent — 
applause, any selection may seem uninteresting, when deprived 
_ of its context ; as from a beautiful landscape you may cut out a 
piece of flat colored sky, or road, or grass, and present it to a 
connoisseur without exciting any very high opinion of the un- 
mutilated piece: so in our selections from De Bernard, we 
may probably fail in conveying to the minds of such of our 

ers, as are unacquainted with his works, the impression pro- 
duced on ourselves. We select our extracts from his latest 
work “ Le Gentilhomme Campagnard” chiefly, as no transla- 
tion of it has hitherto appeared. 

A new Bourg has, in process of time, been ne from 
- the original old town, situated higher up the hill; a feeling, 
the reverse of cordial, exists between the two little communi- 
ties: the new town despising the primitive ways and aristo- 
cratic prejudices of the old nest, and they, in turn, looking 
down in both senses, on the conceit and littlenesses of the 


parvenus. 


“ Communal interests in France frequently defeat the spirit of 
professed by the administration, this spirit of which it seems to 
sabes ed soma ere rasta suman al a 

partl ilt on a on a plain position, most 
foun W tbs two teniiens, 
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words,—Is the town begirt with Faubourgs? these are its natural 
enemies, and accuse it incessantly for the selfishness of its adminis- 
tration; while the poor town, itself, burthened with its octroi 
(taxes paid at the gates) envies them their immunities. If, by chance, 
a river traverse the town, you may build bridges till you are tired 


without succeeding in oangually unsting the portions on each bank.” 
* * *% 


Our lower town has the Manor-house on the West, the Parish 
Church and Court-house on the sides ; and fronting it, on the 
East of the Bourg, stands the Inn with its redoubtable sign. 


“On an azure ground, which for brilliancy need not envy ultra- 
marine, so dear to our a appeared in strong relief a prancing 
steed, milk white, with his left ear, the only one visible, nearly hidden 
by an enormous tri-color cockade. 

Av cHevat PaTaioTe,—Taz Patriot Horse. 

“Such was the bizarre union of words that replaced under the 
triumphant steed, the commonplace inscription, Au Cheval Blanc,— 
The White Horse, which had flourished there till the three days 
of July, 1830. At this epoch the white color having got to be sus- 

ted of disloyalty, the rabid patriotism of some inhabitants of — 
hateaugiron hinted to the innkeeper 7 pry of altering the 
anti-revolutionary color of his sign, if he did not choose to become 
one of the suspected himself. Fearful of losing some of his best cus- 
tomers at a time when his business was most flourishing, for nothin 
is so provocative of thirst as political discussions; being a re 
hot patriot himself besides, he did not hesitate to promise a prompt 
compliance, With the view of pleasing his patriot masters, who 
would make him raise the spirit of his. sign to the level of the purity 
of his principles by an alteration of color; with the view also of 
A Bm his purse by keeping the expense at a minimum, he imagined 
ei ious device of the cockade applied to the ear of the animal. 

« This operation was, however, very far from gaining the approval 
of the little club of Chateaugiron, which assumed to itself the right 
of directing public opinion. 

«“« With or without cockade,’ said one of the master spirits of the 
club, ‘ it is still but a white horse, and no one shall persuade me that 
this color does not savor of Carlism.’ ‘ And pray,’ said the innkeeper, 
‘will you, who know how to harangue so well, inform us what was 
the color of Lafayette’s horse ? ‘All the world knows he was 
white,” said several of the members, who seemed struck with this ar- 

t. ‘Well, what will you say,’ rejoined Toussaint Gilles, 
(the Innkeeper) ‘if henceforth my beast shall be the charger of La- 
te?’ 


«This time the idea started won universal admiration, and next 
day the sign bore this inseription:— —- 
Av CHEVAL DU HEROS DES DEUX-MONDES. 
The horse of the hero of the two worlds. 


* Two years had scarcel elapsed, however, w the hero, among 
pay Bek meget tt A : alienated the 
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hearts of the Chateaugiron patriots, who not seeing arise, at any point 
of the horizon, the lucky union of monarchical and republican ati 
tutions foretold by the illustrious citizen, declared solemnly that he 
too had lost their confidence. Now came a new summons to Gilles 
to put his ensign in harmony with the spirit of public opinion, 

* The worthy Boniface valued his customers much more than all 
the heroes of the five quarters of the "bees He at once sung out, 
in a higher key than any one else, that himself had retired his confi- 
dence from General Lafayette before the rest, and engaged. to re- 
' move, that very day, the too ned inscription. To replace it by 
one suited to their taste, he meditated to put it under the patro 
of some other great man, who might be just thenin the full blow of 
public esteem. The extreme left could not fail to furnish names in 
plenty, hut besides the misfortune of great patriots being, in general, 

ut sorry horsemen, and the difficulty of establishing an obvious re- 
lation between any one of them and a white horse, he thought of the 
short-livedness of popularity, and the expense and trouble of employ- 
ing the painter twice a year ; more especially as he could not, in de- 
aay f call on his fellow patriots to pay the said artist’s bill. 

“It was then that, enlightened by a sudden inspiration, and acting 
by his own proper authority, he promoted the horse of his sign-post 
to the dignity of a reasonable animal, conferring on him a brevet of 
0 gr which, in all likelihood, ran no risk of being torn up some 

y by the inconstancy of public opinion, The event showed the 
justness of his calculation. ** * * Not the most rigorous of the club 
thought fit to accuse the lukewarmness or degeneration of the civism 
of the white horse, now become the patriot horse; for such is the 
title he enjoys at this day, and which we hope he will long continue 
to enjoy.” 


The old town has no lack of grievances, all laid at the door 
of the new town. The old chateau has been dismantled, and 
a new one built on the west side of the lower and favored rival. 
Several social and legal privileges, which are detailed at full 
length, and show the intimate knowledge of provincial juris- 
pradence possessed by the author, are conferred on the younger 
town to the prejudice of the old one. 


* # * « There took place in an obscure corner of Charolais, that 
sort of general breaking up house which occurred later in time, and 
ona much wider theatre, when, at the voice of Louis XIV, the 
courtiers deserted Saint-Germain for Versailles, this unworthy fa- 
vorite, which was not long till its own hour of desolation arrived.” 


The new citizens are too fine to go up hill to mass on Sun- 
days. Anew church is built in the lower town. The 
chial seat is transferred, and so would the relics of Saint Gon- 
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tran, the pious king of Burgundy, of which the old parish had 
justly been proud for centuries. 


* Hitherto the folks of old Chateaugiron had shown exemplary 
resignation. Their Lord had departed without any one casting 
themselves at his feet to detain him. They had looked with tearless 
eyes on the removal of the paraphernalia of justice, The exodus of 
the stocks, the ornament and glory of the villages of former days, 
did not seem to have inflicted sorrows of any depth ; but as soon as 
mention was made of the abstraction of the relics of their patron 
saint, indignation and fury blazed up im their long patient souls. 
The lambs, so patient, hitherto, under the very saears of their foes, 
now became devouring wolves. There was a popular outbreak ; the 
more fiery swore they would tumble the remains of the old chateau 
down on the heads of their greedy neighbours, if they persisted. The 
threat appeared easy of execution, on account of the steep descent 
from the platform of the castle yard ; so the new town citizens felt it 
prudent to temporise, for, though they coveted the saint, they felt 
no wish to share the fate of the rear guard of Charlemagne at the 
pass of Roncesvalles.” 


The old church preserved the relics but lost its parochial 
dignity, and became, perforce, a chapel of ease. 


“Among their other grievances one particularly afflicted the old 
inhabitants, a simple and devout race as could be found, and having 
only one eye open to the lights of the age.” 


During the reign of terror the goddess of reason had driven 
St. Gontran, the patron of the old Bourg, and St. Pantaleon, 
(who in his time had been a holy physician) the patron of the 
new Bourg, from their seats, having closed both places of wor- 
ship. On the restoration of worship, reasons of economy, and 
lack of clergymen, allowed but of the opening of one asylum, 
which, of course, was the new town church,—the citizens, re- 
garding the patron of the old Bourg as something of an aristo- 
erat, allowed his relics and banner the use of a side chapel only. 
The author remarks that they did not address many more 
prayers to their own saint, but they esteemed him, at least, as 
a citizen, which was as much as could be expected from such 
radicals. The poor old town denizens, seeing the inferior sta- 


tion assi to their aa gota bent their heads in confu- 
sion, and observed that as penne amnee, Aang 
th’ other way the end of the was at 


“ Thus mortified in their interests, in their vanity, and in their 
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belief, the dwellers in old Chateangiron seemed retr ng to the 
condition of serfs in an age of —— and liberty. Years on years 
had passed without amelioration ; but, at last, as Moses was sent to 
the Hebrews, William Tell to the Swiss, Bolivar to Columbia, and 
O'Connell to Ireland, so was sent to Chateaugiron the old, the man 


whom we are going to introduce to the reader.” 


Here follows a pleasant description of a comfortable house 
and garden in the upper or old town, the property of the Baron 
de Vaudry, otherwise Henry de Chateaugiron, uncle of the 
Marquis Efersctivs de Chateaugiron, the reigning lord of the 
manor, who is to day expected from Paris to pay his first visit 
since his marriage, to his chateau in the lower town. In the 
garden, méntioned is nuw pacing backwards and forwards, with 
a glance through a telescope, every now and then to the infe- 
rior Bourg, this providential personage, the coming man allu- 
ded to. 


“ Tall and stout, about fifty years old, but not seeming so much, 
of ashape most symmetrical in his youth, but now inclining to em 
bonpuint. If he had lost something in the way of elegance and agility, 
by wayof amends, the breadth of his shoulders, the massive 8 
of his limbs, and the powerful energy visible in his slightest movements, 
announced an athletic power on which the decline of years had yet 
made no impression. Though a lively breeze blew at times along 
the terrace, this personage had his head bare; and his hair cut 
short, seemed to dety the inclemency of the air. A short curling 
beard, dashed with grey, covered the lower part of a handsome face, 
whose severe regularity wore at times an expression of good natured 
raillery. His clear grey eyes, surmounted by brows apt on occasions — 
to contract, were such as never look but in your face, and before 
which the eyes of such as have reason to fear an examination, involun- 
tarily quail.” 


His dress, the description of which follows, is rustic enough. 


An enormous mastiff with a spiked collar is walking at 
the heels of his master, without going an inch out of his 
track, while a large white cat sits on one of the two culverins, 
Placed at each end of the terrace, enjoying the warmth of the 


morning sun. 
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“From her | bed of dignity, the cat regarded the mastiff, as 
often as he passed before her, with acertain degree of disdain. She 
evidently criticised that servile disposition of his which so closely 
attached him to the steps of his master. You might have compared 
her to the Genevan sage looking with contempt rather than pity 
on the slavish assiduities of a courtier of the Giil de Beuf, 

« This quiet scene was interrupted by the arrival of two new per- 


sonages. 

«The first in order of appearances was a fine hound, who, sweeping 
round an angle of the house, bounded thence on the terrace mm a 
series of gambols. 

“ The white cat, recognising an enemy, jumped down from the 
cannon and ran up the trunk of the next lime tree, very nimbly, 
notwithstanding her embonpoint. The mastiff, on the contrary, gave 
a lazy half bark, rather from a habit of vigilance than a spirit of 
hostility, and resigned himself with a sort of serious,condescension to 
the frolics of the new comer. While dog and spaniel were thus fra- 
ternising, the second personage ap from round the corner.” 


This is the gamekeeper, a fine stout young min, appropr- 


ately equipped. 


* Holding his casquette in one hand and wiping his moist brows 
with the other, after the fashion of folks who, fearing to be accused 
of ni So gy wish to disarm reproach by showing that they have 
been hurrying. | 

ie Se approach the Baron frowned, stopped his walk, and 
drew out his watch. 

ee ya past 8, Rabusson’ said he, with a severe tone,—‘ to- 
day you have loitered again and this is the third time in a fortnight.’ 

«* Oolonel,’ answered Rabusson with a contrite air, ‘1 know I am 
in the wrong, but it was because,—because,—’' ‘ what cause ?’ ‘ Why, 
sir,in returning from our wood of Tremblaye, I passed through the 
town where I have been delayed longer than I ted.’ 

“ In pronouncing the word town, with a tone of ironical emphasis, 
the guard directed his eyes towards the Bourg.’ 

“* All this means,’ answered M. de Vaudry, ‘that to come from 
Tremblaye to this you have described a parabola instead of a right 
line ; in ou need not have stated that you came from the town, 
—I was looking at you.’ ‘ With your devil of a telescope,’ said 
Rabusson, ecw. Bos through the corner of his eye at the treacher- 
ous instrument. 


«« Yes, with my devil of a telescope’ answered the Baron, unable 
to prevent a smile, ‘I perceive for some time that you go often to 
town, but let it for this once ; it appears that something uncom- 
mon is low in town." 

“ For the time the Baron had laid the ironical stress on the 
word which the guard had used: this was a traditional pleasantry at 
the old town; it was onc of those thousand and one inoffensive ven- 
geances which the resentment of the oppressed indulges in at the ex- 
pense of the oppressor. 
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“Remarking the smile of the Baron the guard recovered his 
ordinary composure. 

“T well believe you, sir, every thing is topsy turvy. You would 
think it the earthquake of Babylon.’ ‘You mean .to say Lisbon,’ 
said the colonel, smiling again, for there was more severity in his 
face than in his heart, and he could not help being indulgent to the 
foibles of his garde de chasse who, having belonged to his own squa- 
dron, was a sort of confidant. 

**¢ It was at Lisbon, sure enough, colonel.’ 

“‘¢ But why any earthquake at all, Lisbon or Babylon?’ ‘Oh! 
just a manner of speaking, colonel. The citizens are preparing a 
Pe for the marquis and marchioness equal to that of Alexan. 

er at . 

««* Babylon, now at all events,’ said his master. ‘Then it ro 
that the new citizens, our lords and masters, have changed devilishly 
for the better. In '89 they set about burning the father, they pa- 
raded the son round the castle with the fork on his neck, and now 
they go forth with cross and banner to meet the grandson.’ ‘Not 
counting what they did to yourself, colonel,’ ‘Oh! not being in the 
direct line, they contented themselves with giving me a bath in the 
moat for four hours by the clock, the water to my chin, and a rope 
at my arm: pits.’ ‘The brigands !’ cried out Rabusson, ‘and toa. 
child of six.” ‘Ah, you flatterer!’ I was eight ; and after all it was 
nothing, as Toussaint Gilles, the father, said, while he was managi 
the cord,’ ‘ The scoundrels! they are not a bit better to-day, an 
the innkeeper, Gilles, is every bit as big a rascal as his father. 
Would not they be glad to resume their innocent sports of the old 
time? I don’t think, however, they’d let you down in the moat 
+ ped ‘ Well, I suppose not, the cord would be apt to break,’ said 

e colonel, looking down with complacency on his colossal n; 
‘besides, I think, you and I would duck a few before ourselves en- 
tered the bath.’” 


The guard goes on to relate the exertions of the irascible, 
but good. natured, ‘magi , Bobilier,in preparing a ag pom 
' atch, and a welcome “sennkAebae eb young gitle the 

town, whose shrill caterwauling is by and his 
man through the open window of the sacristy. And how the 
fire brigade, with new casques, are to be ; and that while 
the magistrate of the extreme right is devising, directing, and 
worrying every one to death, Toussaint Gilles, of the 
left, is growling, preparatory to the howl he meditates, and 
the unfortunate chicken-hearted mayor is worried, striving to keep 
the fox from the goose, and the goose from the sheaf of wheat. 


“¢But how the plague have you found out all these details ?’ said 
the colonel. ‘I was to tell you, colonel,’ said the a lit. 
the embarrassed. ‘As I was passing the manufactory by chance, 
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Mile. Virginie, the chamber maid of Madame Grandperrin, was just 
coming out.’ ‘ Aye, and by the merest chance in life also, I'll en. 
gage,’ said the Baron, with a good-humoured grin,” 


Toussaint Gilles, with his red cap on one side, his cravat of 
red cloth, and tunic cut a la carmagnole, is regarding from 
before his door the erection of the triumphal arch, surmounted 
by the Chateaugiron arms, with an eye, the reverse of friendly ; 
and the talk of the surrounding groups is drowned in the 
shrill strain of melody coming through the open window of 
the sacristy, where the voices of thirty of the young girls of 
the Bourg, under the direction of the Curé, are celebrating 
the attributed good qualities of the newly expected lady of the 


chateau. 


**« What is this I see,’ said an old peasant, Cocquard by name, ‘at 
the end of the Place? Is it the shrine for a procession?’ ‘ You are 
in for it,’ answered Gilles.’ ‘ Yet it is not the day of the Fete-Dieu.’ 
‘Nor of St. Pantaleon,’ said another. ‘Nor even of St. Gontran’ 
saidathird. ‘That does not prevent Father Cocquard from were 4 
the nail on the head’ said Gilles, now removing his pipe, for the ite 
of haranguing had seized him: ‘it is true that it is neither the day 
of St. Pantaleon nor St. Gontran, but better, it is the day of St. 
Aristocracy, patron of these stupid slaves that are at work yonder.’ 
‘St. Aristocracy’ cried out several of his hearers ; ‘ we never heard 
the name before.” ‘I believe you,’ said the Orator contemptu- 
ously. ‘ You peasants after you have wrought like the ox or ass 
never think of anything but eating, drinking and sleeping. Hence 
one cannot have a word of rational conversation with you: I might 
as well address myself to your bullocks.’ ‘Monsieur Toussaint 
Gilles,’ said Father Cocquard, ‘I think that as an innkeeper you 
should not speak so badly of those who think but of eating and drink- 
ing.’ ‘ Neither do I,’ cried he, ‘onthe contrary | respect them, and as a 
proof, I beg to say, that after the audience is over to-day, the best of 
every thing willbe had here at areasonable price. But what I mean to 
say is, that my blood boils when 1 think on the ignorance that the 
priests on the one side, and the nobles on the other, and the govern- 
ment over all, keep my fellow-citizens in. This is what causes my 
indignation, Father Coequard.' ‘Then f am right after all, said 
Cocquard ; ‘itisa shrine.’ ‘No,’ said a young villager humbly, 
‘it is what they call a triumphal arch,’ ‘And 1, said Gilles, ‘am 
of the same opinion as Cocquard, and maintain that is a true shrine, 
but instead of a saint they are burning incense before a Cidevant;: 
but know, that a Bourgeois of Chateaugiron, or one worthy to be 
such, and perhaps I could mention one at all events, will recognise 
neither count, nor duke, nor marquis, nor grant these superannuated 
titles, or rather these ridiculous nicknames to any person what- 
ever.” 


In tle middle of his tirade, a person, who in the end turns 
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out to be no better than one of Albert Smith’s Gents, popping 
his head out at the window, requires his services. Addressing 
him by the title of Viscount, with his hand to his red cap at 
the same time, he pops into the inn, roaring like a mad bull 
at his only assistant. 


«* Ah hal!’ said Cocquard, ‘it appears that viscounts are still 
kept in our host's Calendar, though dukes and marquises are scratched 


out.’” 


After some trouble, the are of triumph is properly crowned 
by the canvass, on which is emblazoned, by no meaner hands 
than those of the worthy Bobilier, the arms of the ruling family. 
In the lower part of the shield appears a set of what we may 
call spokes, alternately red and yellow, diverging from a point 
in the centre. Above, ona blue field, shines the body of a 
castle, white entirely, save a few details. The coronet of a 
marquis surmounts the shield, supported by two lions, whose 
terrific manes, flaming red mouths, and terrible claws, had 
more than once frightened the painter himself. 


“« Monsieur Toussaint Gilles,’ said Father Coequard, ‘you, who 
are a scholar, be good enough to explain this sign which they have 
set up over their altar. A body can understand something of your 
sign at least. A white horse, every body knows what that means ; 
but this rebus, yonder, which they tell me of, for I don’t see it myself, 
would puzzle the devil himself to make out the Latin of it.’ 

“‘ All gathered round the innkeeper to ascertain if his knowledge of 
Latin exceeded that of the black gentleman in question. 

“* That daub a sign,’ said Gilles ; ‘ why, a sign when well painted 
has merit, while this is only fit to frighten the sparrows.’ ‘ Well, 
well, but what does it mean? ‘It is what the nobles call arms, a 
piece of impudence merely to vex the people.’ ‘But Monsieur Tous- 
saint Gilles, these devils of beasts that walk on their hind legs, and 
open their jaws that look like er ovens, are they monkeys ? I 


never saw such big ones.’ ‘Monkeys,’ \aughed out Gilles, ‘they do 
really look more like monkeys than lions.’ ‘But are they lions, in 


earnest?’ *QOh! itis an allegory. Formerly, when nobles did as 
they pleased, some of them reared up lions if their castles.’ ‘ They 
must have been expensive to feed,’ said Cocquard. ‘Oh! it was all 
the same to the beggars ; when butchers’ meat ran short what do you — 
suppose they did?’ ‘ Well, what was it?’ * wo took the first serf 
they met and threw him into the lion’s den’ ‘ The first cerf (stag) 


they met,’ cried out an astonished peasant, ‘ it was no great economy 
after all.’ ‘It appears by that,’ said another, ‘ that in those old times 
the game was much plentier than now.’ 

“ The learned innkeeper smiled with pity. 


2B 
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‘**T am not speaking now of a cerf with four feet, you blockheads ; 
I mean a serf with two legs: it is a name that these tyrants of Ci-de- 
vants gave to the labourers on their estates in old times ; to those 
they called their vassals, in short to peasants, such as you.’ * Well, to 
be sure, see that, now,’ cried out the andience, much affected, ‘and 
you say that they threw the poor peasants to the lions.’ 

“Except such ignoramuses as you, sure all the world knows it. 
They take you, the poor wretch, by the arms and legs and pitch him, 
head foremost, into the den. I promise you it is soon all over with 
him.’ 

* A shudder of horror passed through the listeners. 

“Tet is all true, what Mr. Toussaint says,’ cried out one of the 
eroud, ‘for I saw, myself, once at Autun, on 2 picture in the church 
there, one of these poor serfs in the middle a half dozen of lions 
who were preparing to eat him up.’ , 

The seeker alluded to a picture of the agg te Daniel, which 
really was to be seen in the cathedral of Autun, but none of the au- 
ditors were prepared, for the moment, to rectify the mistake of the 
honest villager. 

«« Well, we must confess’ ‘said another, ‘ that the lot of the poor 
labourer was worse then than even now,—-devoured by the beasts if 
meat were searce ;— save and bless us.’ ‘ These beggars,’ said Gilles, 
with the confidence of a man sure of his audience, these curs of aris. 
toerats, had a number of inventions to thin the people when they be- 
came troublesome. In the domains of Montjoye, for example, 
when the lord was returning from the chase, and was fearful of catch- 
ing a cold, he made one of his vassals be ripped up that he might 
warm his feet in the smoking blood. What do you say to that?’ 
‘Oh, the wretches! the brigands! the scoundrels!’ cried out, with 
one voice, the auditory, who took for gospel, as their forefathers did 
in 89, the atrocious calumny reissued by Toussaint Gilles. ‘Do you 
think, Mr. Toussaint,’ said one of the byestanders, ‘you who know 
everything, that they had a den for lions in this old Chateaugiron ?’ 
‘It is probable, but I will not affirm what I am not thoroughly sure 
of. It is certain, however, that when they were removing the old 
tower, to repair the aqueduct, they found the remains of a cell where 
it is likely many a poor serf found a prison and perhaps a tomb.’ 
‘ But many people say,’ objected Coequard, ‘that it was merely a 
cellar, and surely the people of the castle had as good a right to drink 
aswe.’ ‘I won't deny them cellars,’ said Gilles, ‘ but to show you 
that this was a dungeon vault, and not a cellar, I must tell you that 
instruments of torture were discovered in it: yes, instruments of 
torture. Iron hoops, which, after being reddened, were c on 
the bodies of the poor wretches. The hoops were then riveted to the 
wall, the door closed, andthe poor creature left toexpire with hunger.’ 

“A new shudder of indignation seized on the credulous crow 

“*It would seem,’ observed the sceptical Cocquard, ‘that the 
men of old were four times as big as they are now. I have seen 
those iron hoops you speak of at Mr. Bobilier’s; they are the size of 
wine-puncheon hoops, and are as like them as two flies.’ * Puncheon 
hoops!" cried out Toussaint Gilles, ‘it is Bobilier, and such as he 
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that spread these ridiculous reports, and I am not sure, Father Coc 
quard, that you are not becoming one of their converts.’ 

‘The cunning old peasant made no answer, for he read in the 
faces of his neighbours their total disapprobation of his criticism.’ " 


Other parts of the coat of arms, are commented on, and ex- 
plained, in the same lucid and rational mode, but room is want- 
ed for this, as also for the Baron de Vaudrey’s citing the hero 
of the tale, a young counsellor, before the magistrate for the 
breaking of a paling; the real cause being the shooting of the 
Baron’s game without permission, which would have been 
readily got if asked. 

Also for the tragi-comical turmoil in which the poor magis- 
trate is kept by the tantalizing Baron reading sheet after sheet 
of eonneil’s opinion, while the arrival of the Marquis is instantly 
expected. And then no Bobilier to deliver the weleome ad- 
dress, to superintend the manoeuvres of the fire brigade, or the 
chanting of the maugural ode. 

The cordial offer of friendship by the Baron to the counsel- 
lor, when the cause is pleaded. 

Their generous rivalry, and the sacrifices made by our Gen- 
tilhomme Campagnard to the advocate, who is the son of one 
of his dearest old friends, &c., these we must omit. 

Being of that division of the human family who go to the 
theatre only when comedies are played, and prefer cheerful to 
dismal subjects, we have passed by the exciting and tragic 
portions of our author’s works, premising that his powers of 
representing such scenes are of the first order. 

None of our readers need be told that intrigues, and their un- 
happy results, form the staple of agreat part of the F'rench novels. 

De Bernard usually takes the part of the husband that is to 
be victimized, and pillories the would be seducer, but, in a few 
instances, he quits the good standard, and befriends the rogues. 
We subjoin the names of such of his tales as are best fitted 
to the perusal of well minded readers, Les Ailes d’leare—t/n 
Homme Serieuzr— tLe Peau de Lion—ta Chasse aux Amante— 
Le Gendre—1L) Anneau d’ Argent—tLa Femme de Quarante Ans 
—bLe Pied d Argille— L' Arbre de Science— Le Jiel- 
lard Amoreauz—la Rose Jaune—(some of these have been 
translated into English and edited by Mrs Gore,) and the 
Gentilhomme whom we have quoted from. Gerfaut and Le 
Beau Pére, are powerful fictions, but inclining to the School of 
that Modern Apostle, Eugene Sue. 
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In Mrs. Trollope’s amusing work, “The Robertses on their 
l'ravels,” the young hope ful of the fi amily, judging of the virtue 
and tastes of the Parisian ladies from their portraits drawn by 
the novelists, feels it incumbent on himself, though having 
no particular inducement, to pay his addresses to the lady with 
whom his family are on visiting terms. So he sees all the 
other visiters off one day, when the poor lady is at the moment 
anxious to go about her ordinary business, ‘and, after wearing 
out her patience with his embarrassed remarks, &c., he plumps 
down on his knees to declare his overpowering &c. The lady 
looks a little disconcerted, and then coolly walks out of the room, 
leaving him to make lis own exit as he might, his future 
entrances being henceforth prevented. One of Mrs, Gore's 
walking English gentlemen acts similarly in a Freneh family, 
where the y all suppose him to be about to propose to the un- 
married sister who is attached to him. However, the sorrow 
which he sees his conduct has excited in both ladies brings him 
round to a right way of thinking and acting, and all ends as if 
should, We have seen many a one, young and old, at a pan- 
tomine, laugh and chuckle at the unserupulous disregard of 
honesty exhibited in the clown’s proceedings, whom we would 
not fear to entrust, notwithstanding, with valuable property if 
we had it—and so, perhaps, those ennuyed ladies and gen- 
tlemen in Paris, and the re maining small portion of France, 
who peruse those peppery little books, may not be such bad ob- 
servers of conjugal fide lity as they are supposed to be. 

Having nearly exhausted our space, we cannot dwell on the 
peculiarities of Alphonse Karr’s productions as we would de- 
sire. His style is the perfection of artificial simplicity, and his 
wit of the most biting kind. He enters with great relish into 
the simple plans and wiles of innocent, well disposed, young or 
rustic characters of his story. With the hope of expatiating 
on afuture occasion upon one of his charming little stories, we 
give a few lines from one of the small volumes which succeeded 
his Wasps. 


* When about to publish my Wasps, I commissioned an honest gen- 
tleman to print and sell my little books: this is what they call taking 
an editor. (The word is synonymous with the English publisher. ) 
This gentleman made me sign a paper by which I anaes the print- 
ing and sale to him for one year. I'll not trouble you with “all the 
annoyances the above named individual gave me. However, the 
longest year will end, and I announced to my patron that I would 
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contrive for the future to do without him. The gentleman now took 
the liberty of supposing that my permission for the one year implied 
an engagement for two, and he accordingly sued me at law. 

‘ They say that this Monsieur has not in his house a chair, a pair 
of slippers, or a box of Lucifers, that has not been the subject of a 
lawsuit. Well, they appointed arbiters and received our explana. 
tions: for my own part was obliged to speak for two hours. I'll 
certainly never forgive those who made me do it. 

“* My gentleman also spoke at length, and then the judges decided 
by a majority of two to one; First, that a year consists of twelve- 
months, and that I ought to be thankful for the overruling of the 
difficulties in that decision. Secondly, that the title of the book 
having been invented, introduced, and written by me, was no more 
my property than his, who had neither invented, introduced, nor 
w ritten it. 

‘In this they seemed to show less wisdom than Solomon, for they 
killed the child at the desire of the pretended mother. 

This second decision seemed to me less clear than the first, and so 
| asked, with creat humility, if I still owned the privilege of econ 
myself Alphonse Karr, and they graciously answered that I cer 
tainly still posse ssed that privilege. 

as [ expressed j in the best manner I could my profound gratitude, 
and withdrew.” 


Une Folle Histoire—Une Histoire Invraisemblable—La Fa- 
mille Alain—Clovis Gosselin,—all by this writer, may be 
safely and pleasantly read. 

The chief merit of Elie Berthet consists in the construction 
of a very interesting story, connected with some historical epoch 
or personage, or local usage or scenery. One of them, La 
Belle Drapiere, translated by Mr. Porter, and published by 
our townsman, Mr. James Daffy, may be referred to as a fair 
specimen of his powers. lt is strange ‘that there are no more of 
lis works rendered into English, as the garb and spirit of them 
are essentially the same as those of the best of our own ro- 
mantic fictions. We have with much pleasure read all his 

works, but “ Le Dernier Irlandais, which for obvious reasons, 
and being his sincere admirers, we are afraid to open. 

Le Chateau des Desertes by George Sand is au impersona- 
tion of Dramatic Art, adorned with a Cap and Bells. After 
the vials of wrath poured on this writer by our critics and 
moralists, and which so many of her books most richly merit, 
we claim approval for a few of her latest works, viz. La 
Mare aun Diable,—La Petite Fadette—aud the delightful and 
edifving Francois le Champi. 
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We have not so much endeavoured to criticise, as to dissect, 
these works, the contents and tone of which we have placed be- 
fore the reader. We know that wise souls who would, in 
virtuous anger, pelt the backsliding author with the Ten Com- 
mandments, may consider the name, George Sand, quite unfit 
to be mentioned in the hearing of moral and christian people, 
and, beyond all doubt, if the reader is one of the class, who con- 
sider that, because C ongreve, and Farquhar, and Aphra Behn 
were witty immoral dramatists, that therefore the whole world 
of dramatic authors must be witty and immoral, he 
should at once resolve to suspend his or her judgment, and 
should not, without enquiry, hurl moral thunderbolts upon 
poor, glittering, literary butterflies 

In a future number we shall return to this subject, and give 
the general reader a further information, upon those French 
novels most adapted for the perusal of the intelligent, the 
virtuous, and the good. 


Art. V.—MOORE. 


On the twenty-enchth day of May, seventeen hundred and 
eighty, a young barrister entertained a party of friends at 
dinner, in his lodgings, number twelve, Aungier Street, in the 
a of Dublin, the house of John Moore, a respectable Roman 

Catholic grocer. It was a noisy, and somewhat riotously 
convivial gathering, and, Jerry Keller being one of the guests, 
the fan at no time flagged, but, as the small hours stole on, 
the joyous laughter from the drawing room rang cheerily 
through the house. In the midst of the wildest burst of 
merriment, the maid servant entered the room, and informing 
the host that Mrs. Moore had just given birth to a son, and 
was very ill, it was hoped the company would enjoy themselves 
in a manner less noisy. The entertainer proposed they should 
adjourn to a tavern a few doors off, and there conclude the 
evening ; the proposal was of course acceded to, Keller saying, 
amidst the laughter of all, “ It is right we should adjourn pro 


renata.’” The child. w ent birth gave occasion for this bon 
mot, was Thomas Moore. 
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The early life of our great poet was passed in Dublin, and 
in the humble house where he was born. John Moore, al- 
though long established in his shop, at the corner of Little 
Longford Street, was not a very opulent citizen. He belonged 
to the proscribed religion, and his chief anxiety was to grow 
rich, without exciting the ill-will of an of the men in 
brief authority, who, in those days, lorded it over the small 
traders of the city. But although John Moore was of this 
easy disposition, Mrs. Moore was actuated by other views: she 
meant that her son should rise above the position of a petty 
grocer, and at an early age he was sent to the school of Mr. 
Samuel W hyte, at that time the most respectable academy in 
Dublin. W hyte had been the preceptor of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, and had, after a year’s tuition, declared him to be 
‘an incorrigible dunce.” However much he might have been 
mistaken in his estimate of Sheridan’s ability, Whyte, from 
the first, entertained a very high opinion of Moore’s talents, 
and being fond of theatrical performances, he very often in- 
dulged himself, and his pupils, by allowing them to perform 
little pieces adapted to their years and intellect, and on one 
oceasion, that of a ball given in the year 1790, by Lady Bor. 
rows, we find the epilogue, written by Whyte, and called “a 
Squeeze to Saint Paul’s,” spoken by Master Moore. Moore, 
however, did not confine his talents to the mere recitation of 
verses ; he tried his poetie powers at a very early age, so early 
indeed, that he could not recollect the period at which he be- 
gan to act, sing, and rhyme; but, during the summer vaca- 
tion of 1789, while staying with other young companions at 
Clontarf, they got up, and represented, the Poor Soldier, and a 
Pantomime ; Moore played Patrick, and Harlequin, and wrote 
an epilogue, ending thus: 


“ Our Pantaloon, who did so aged look, 
Must now resume his youth, his task, his book ; 
Our Harlequin who skipped, laughed, danced, and died, 
Must now stand trembling by his master’s side.” 


Amusements, such as these, could not fail to develope all 
the latent springs of genius in a mind like Moore’s, whilst the 
pride and pleasure which his parents, his mother more par- 
oe found in witnessing his young triumphs, furnished 
him, as “he tells us, “ with that purest stimulus to exertion— 
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the desire to please those whom we, at once, most love an1 
most respect.” Even in the brightest hours of his after life, when 
he had enjoyed all the honors of literature, and had struck 
every string of his lyre with unfailing success, his heart turned 
“with love's true instinct,” back to the old days, when in his 
fifteenth year he had written a masque and (as he tells us in a 
sweet home picture), “I adapted one of the songs to the air 
of Haydn’s Seisih-ding, and the masque was jac under our 
own humble roof in Aungier-street, by my elder sister, my- 
self, and one or two other young persons. ‘The little ste 
room over the shop was our grand place of representation, an 
young * * * now an eminent professor of music in Dublin— 
enacted the part of orchestra at the piano-forte.” Thus it was 
that in sidth the love of music and poetry, which was, in 
later years, to render him the “idol of his own” circle, was 
fostered and encouraged by his parents in their humble home. 
The quick and ready ability with which he had availed 
himself of all the means of improvemement, placed so thought- 
fully, and so liberally, around him by his mother, excited in 
her breast the hope, that her son might one day rise to emi- 
nence in some her profession ; but to what profession 
could he look?“ Born of Catholic parents, I had come into 
the world with the slave’s yoke around my neck , and it was all 
in vain, that the fond ambition of a mother looked forward to 
the bar as opening a career, that might lead her son to honour 
and affluence. Against the young Papist all such avenues to 
distinction were closed ; and even the Vaiewniey, the professed 
source of public education, was to him ‘a fountain sealed.’ ” 
The iron rule of the penal code, however, was at last relaxed, 
andin 1793, the gates of Trinity College were flung open to 
the Irish nation, and amongst the first young Helots who en- 
tered, we find the name of Thomas Moore. Then, as now, the 
emoluments of collegiate distinction were withheld from all, save 
the members of the Established Church ; but, knowing that 
next to attaining these honors and emoluments, his mother 
would be most gratified by his showing that he deserved them, 
Moore entered as a candidate for Scholarship, and had not his 
religion been a bar, he would have carried off the honor sought, 
as his answering was in all pomts sufficient. His college life was, 
like that of many other men of genius, neither very brilliant nor 
very useful, solely, because he neglected all studies excepting 
those which suited his particular tastes, and views of future fame. 
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Two events, however, which marked his career in Trinity, are 
of importance, and must not be omitted. The first circumstance 
which drew attention to his poetic genius, was his having given 
in, an English poem as his theme, at one of the quarterly exam- 
inations, This, as a matter of course, at once, drew attention 
to him, as it was usual to write these themes, looked upon as 
mere form, in Latin prose. With a beating heart he watched the 
examiners whilst they looked through the themes, and his anx- 
iety increased, as he saw the Fellow, in whose judgment the fate 
of the poem rested, coming towards him; leaning across the 
table, he asked the anxious boy if the verses were his own com- 
position, and Moore, having answered in the affirmative, he 
said cheeringly—‘ They do you great credit ; and I shall not 
fail to recommend them to the notice of the Board.” “ This 
result,” writes Moore, “of a step, ventured upon with some 
little fear and scruple, was of course very gratifying to me ; and 
the premium I received from the Board was a well bound copy 
of the Travels of Anacharsis, together with a certificate, stating, 
in not very lofty Latin, that this reward had been conferred 
upon me, “ propter laudabilem in versibus componendis pro- 
gressum.” 

He had written verses long before this time. In the year 
1793 he had sent to that old Dublin monthly, “ The Antholo- 
gia Hibernica,” the following lines : 


‘To the editor of the Anthologia Hibernica. 


, * Aungier-street, Sept. 11, 1793. 
“Sir—If the following attempts of a youthful muse seem worthy 


of a place in your magazine, by inserting them you will much oblige 
A Constant Reader, 


T—H—M—S—M—R—E. 
TO ZELIA, 


On her charging the Author with writing too much on Love. 


“ *Tis true my muse to love inclines, 
And wreaths of Cypria’s myrtle twines ; 
Quits all aspiring, lofty views, 
And chaunts what Nature's gifts infuse ; 
Timid to try the mountain's height,” 
Beneath she strays, retir'd from sight, 
Careless, culling amorous flowers ; 
Or quaffing mirth in Bacchus’ bowers. 


AA ie tae 





* Parnassus. 
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When first she rais'd her simplest lays 

In Cupid's never ceasing praise 

The god a faithful promise gave— 

That never should she feel eves stings, 
Never to burning passion be a slave, 

But feel the purer joy thy friendship brings.” 


A PASTORAL BALLAD. 


* Ah, Oélia! when wilt thou be kind ? 
When pity my tears and complaint ? 
To mercy, my fair! be inclin’d, 
For mercy belongs to a saint. 


* Oh! dart not disdain from thine eye ! 
Propitiously smile on my love ! 
No more let me heave the sad sigh, 
But all care from my bosom remove ! 


« My gardens are crowded with flowers, 
My vines are all loaded with grapes ; 
Nature sports in my fountains and bowers, 
And assumes her most beautiful shapes. 


“ The shepherds admire my lays, 
When I pipe they all flock to the song ; 
They deck me with laurel and bays, 
And list to me all the day long, 


“ But their laurels and praises are vain, 
They've no joy nor delight for me now, 
For Celia despises the strain, 

And that withers the wreath on my brow. 


‘* Then adieu, ye gay shepherds and maids ! 
I'll hie to the woods and the groves ; 
There complain in the thicket’s dark shades, 
And chaunt the sad tale of my loves !” 


He next addressed the following lines, printed also in the 
Anthologia, to his schoolmaster, and was referred to by the 
editor as, “our esteemed correspondent.” 


“ 7O SAMUEL WHYTE ESQ. 


“ Hail! heav'n-tanght votary of the laurel’d Nine 
That in the groves of science strike their lyres : 
Thy strains, which breathe an harmony divine 
Sage Reason guides, and wild-eyed Fancy fires. 


“ If e'er from Genius’ torch one little spark 


Glow'd in my soul, thy breath increas'd the flame ; 
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‘ Thy smiles beam’d sunshine on my wand’ring bark, 
That dar‘d to try Castalia’s dangerous stream. 


‘* Oh, then! for thee, may many a joy-wing’d year, 
With not a stain, but still new charms appear ; 
Till, when at length thy mortal course is run, 
Thou sett’st, in cloudless glory, like a sinking sun ! 


« January. 1, 1794.” “ Taomas Moors. 


These are the verses, and these the subjects, we might 
expect from the pen of one, who was afterwards compared to 
“Cupid sporting on the bosom of Venus ;” but he tells us, 
that “in the year 1794, or about the beginning of the next, | 
remember having for the first time tried my hand at political 
satire ; accordingly my first attempt in this line was an Ode 
to his Majesty King Stephen of Dalkey, contrasting the happy 
state of security in which he lived among his merry lieges, 
with the metal coach, and other such precautions against mob 
violence, which were said to have been adopted at that time, 
by his royal brother of England.” The following lines occur 
in the Ode :-—~ 


“In Dalkey Justice holds her state, 
Unaided by the prison gate ; 
No subjects of King Stephen lie 
In loathsome cells, they haw not why. 
Health, peace, and good humour, in music’s soft strains, 
Invite and UNITE us in Dalkey’s wide plains 
No flimsy sheriff enters here ; 
N6 trading justice dare appear ; 
No soldier asks his comrade whether 
The sheriff has yet cleaned his feather : 
Our soldiers here deserve the name, 
Nor wear a feather they don’t pluck from fame. 
How much unlike those wretched realms 
Where wicked statesmen guide the helms : 
Here no first-rate merchants breaking ; 
Here no first-rate vessels taking ; 
Here no property is shaking ; 
Here no shameful peace is making ; 
Here we snap no apt occasion 
On the pretext of invasion ; 
Here informers get no pensions 
To requite their foul inventions ; 
Here no secret dark committee 
Spreads corruption through the city : 
No placemen or pensioners here are haranguing ; 
No soldiers are shooting, no sailors are hanging ; 
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No mutiny reigns in the army or fleet— 
For our soldiers are just, our commander discreet.” 


These verses, and a metrical translation of the fifth Ode of 
Anacreon, had all been written and printed before the college 
theme, but the theme was the first of his poetical efforts which 
had ever been submitted to a really competent critic; we can 
all, therefore, readily understand the delight with which he 
carried home to the “humble roof in Aungier-street,” the 
Travels of Anacharsis, and the certificate in Thomas 4 Kemp- 
isish Latin. 

On Thursday, the 28th of September, 1797, Arthur 
O'Connor, and Thomas Addis Emmet, published the first 
number of their once notorious newspaper, “ The Press.” 
Its bold, daring tone, was of the kind most suited to catch 
the fancy of an earnest boy like Moore, and, accordingly, he 
felt a great anxiety to become a writer in its pages. With a 
trembling hand, he placed in the Editor’s box the following 
“ fragment,” which he had the satisfaction of reading, in the 
tenth number of “ The Press,” October 19th, 1797 :— 


« Extract from a Poem in Imitation of Ossian. 


“ O! why, my soul, rollest thou on a cloud? O! why am I 
driven from thy side, Elvira—and ye, beams of love, to wander the 
night on the lonely heath? But why do I talk? Is not Erin sad, 
and can I rejoice? She waileth in her secret caves, and can I enjoy 
repose? The sons of her love are low, the mural hand of power 
is over them; and can my bed, though my love be there, afford me 
comfort? Yet not with their fathers do they lie—then, indeed, 
would I joy—for their souls would exult in their clouds, and their 
names with freedom be blessed. But hard is the fate of the low— 
no beams of the Sun cheer their frames—but putrid damps consume ! 
No eddying breezes lighten their souls, but depressing are the airs 
which surround! Nor can those, yet like me unconfined to the 
gloom, boast of fortune or choicer regard—for Usurpers prevail, 
and partial are thy courts, 0! Erin; and corruption is the order of 
the day! That Freedom, 0! Brethren of Woe, which once was 
yours, is driven from your isle, and now cheereth some Nations 
abroad ; but Britannia commands, and Oppression is joined to your 
fate! Armies are bound to oppose your peace, and their ranks are 
filled from the land of strangers ;—even your brethren of the soil 
are against you: from your green hills are you driven, and your 
hamlets are strewed on the earth! like the dun Roe off the pale, 
which the grey dog hath chas'd to the heath, and desisteth: its ac- 
eustomed haunts are afar, and it ent'rith unfriended and alone—for 
those of its kind are afraid, as they think that the hunter is nigh, 
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and, therefore, approach not the stranger! Thus wander my 
brethren despoiled, whose cots are no longer their home, for the 
flames of the foe have devoured them, and their ashes are given to 
the winds! Nor dare the beholder assist; the hand of the spoiler is 
also Ais fear; and at bay must the friendless be kept, tho’ his 
heartstrings are sharing their woe! Nor dare we, unhappy, com- 
plain, or resist the recomplished decree—for the dungeon awaits, 
and the hulk of the tender appears—so bound are our tongues, and 
our hands must desist from redress! Our voice is unheard in the 
state, and our groans pass our court in the winds. There the voice 
of the stranger is free, and oppression devolves from his vote—but 
thy voice, O ERIN! is condemned in thy home, and slavery dwells 
with thy sons. Unimperial is the throne of thy Isle, and smiles fall 
esau. bound Not-so was the Court of Fingal—not so were the 
Halls of Selma. There council’d the Chiefs of Innisfail—there sang 
sweet Ossian, sacred Bard of Tara! Your sons, sister isles, were 
then happy and free ; for just was the soul of Fingal, and not less 
the heroes of Morven ;—noble, also, were our fathers :—their fame, 
like that of yours, dwelt behind them, like the beams of the parting 
sun, when it looks through surrounding clouds over Collin of the 
mounded summit :—as these beams, their fame also is gone, and no 
more swelleth the soul to their praise from the songs of the bards of 
Jura! But now Tyranny strides o'er our land dreadful as the 
gloom on his brows, and the pangs of despair are beneath him as he 
treads the subjected soil! "Tis, therefore, O, Erin, thou art sad, and 
‘tis, therefore, thou wailest in thy secret caves; ‘tis, therefore, | am 
driven from thy side, O! Elvira, of love ; and ’tis, therefore, I wan. 
der the midnight snows, and sigh forth my woes to the wind! Thy 
beams, O, Moon! fall in vain on my testis ; they illume not the 
breast of the wretched! Thy blasts, O, Wind! of the North, are 
futile to me; they disperse not the mist from my soul! O! chil- 
dren of Erin! you're robb’d: why not rouse from your slumber of 
Death? Oh! why not assert her lov’d cause, and strike off her 
chains arid your own, and hail her to freedom and peace? Oh! that 
OSSIAN now flourished, and here; he would tell us the deeds of 
our Sires, and swell up our souls to be brave! for his Harp flow'’d 
a torrent around, and incitement enforced as the stream; but 
silence now reigns o'er its ruins! It met the fate of Jura!” 


So far he had succeeded in getting his productions in- 
serted, and he now resolved to attempt a higher flight, and, 
accordingly, he wrote the following letter, which appeared in 
“ The Press” of December 2nd, 1797. His friend Edward 
Hudson was the only person informed of the authorship, and 
when Moore opened the paper, on the evening of publication, 
he was almost unable to read the leaders aloud for his little 
home circle, as his own letter was honoured with the most 
prominent place. He did, however, contrive to get thro 
it, and had the satisfaction of having it much praised ; but its 
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tone being considered ‘ very bold,” he was silent as to the 
writer :— 


“To the Students of Trinity College. 


“ The person who thus takes the liberty of addressing you, has the 
honor of being a member of your body. He has perceivedwith satisfac- 
tion among you that predominant spirit of liberality which is the na- 
tural emanation of minds expanded and purified by erudition. He has 
seen the young patriot catching fire from the page of Demosthenes, 
and feeling with the orator, when he exclaimed: ‘Let us march 
against the Tyrant; let us conquer or die.’ He observed these emo- 
tions with delight, but he saw with equal disgust the exertions of 
monastic bigotry, to depress the maturation of this spirit ; he saw 
the government of the University assimilate itself to the government 
of the country; its rulers goading—its measures coercive and ar- 
bitrary. A few generous youths opposed themselves to check this 
unauthorised oppression, but they were made the victims of scholastic 
tyranny, and the partizans of mutual freedom were exiled as rebels 
from your walls, You had a.society too—the only ornament of your 
college; where all its men of talent were assembled into one bright 
walaxy of genius, But they began to think for themselves—to speak 
for themselves—they promoted that collision of opinion, from which 
sentiments of truth are elicited—they became consequently obnoxious 
to the board, amd at length were arbitrarily expelled, Another so- 
ciety has succeeded to this—‘ fumum es fulgore,’ where the energies 
of the human mind (Heaven knows!) are manacled enough—where 
every generous effluence of the heart is frightened back from the lips, 
without utterance, by the sombrous frowns of some monkish despot, 
whose malignant presence is intended to canker the germination of 
genius—such are the mounds, my fellow students, they oppose to the 
progression of mind; such are their efforts to break that resiliency 
of spirit, which, I hope, nay I trust, will strengthen with resistance. 
On you the eyes of all, who, even in these days of persecution, still 
cherish a prospective hope, and look forward to that hour of retri- 
bution, when the recreant agent of tyranny shall shudder before the 
sovereignty of the people. On you their eyes are expectingly turned. 
In you they behold the seeds of their statesmen—their heroes—their 
Buonapartes! In you they see the talents that will illumine the 
resurrection of Ireland ; that will raise her to that rank in the climax 
of nations from which she is fallen so many, so many degrees! Do 
not disappoint their expectations—study to be a scourge to tyrants— 
study to ‘deserve well of your own country’—and oh! my fellow 
students, look to that country—that sunk, that injured country! and 
if your hearts are yet free from the infections of a court; if they are 
not ye hardened by ministerial frost, can you see poor Ireland de- 
graded, tortured, without burning to be revenged on her damned 
tormentors? All her characteristic traits, by which Nature had dis- 
tinguished her in creation, sullied and effaced by the bloody hand of 
Oppression? Her courage emasculated, or made the unnatural in- 
strament of wounding herself and butchering her friends! Her 
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ood-nature abused and debased into imbecility—her frankness after 
traying herself, succeeded by the sulliness of mistrust.—Can you 
behold, without indignation, that horde of foreign depredators, who 
murder the happiness of our country and gorge on the life-blood of 
Ireland ?—who stretch us on the rack of persecution, and wonder 
when we struggle and groan amid our torments. Can you behold 
with te tas. sn mercenary prefects, sent hither as to a province 
devoted to rapine and desolation? these wretches whose souls are 
the emblems of the government ; rotted by pollution and prolific in 
damnable machinations! who exult in the wages of prostitution, and, 
like an anima! that feeds on its own ordure, live by the corruptions 
which themselves have germinated, Has not justice thrown away her 
scales, and exchanged her sword for the poniard of the assassin ? 
Is not hatred to Catholics the established religion of government, and 
the oath of extermination their only sacrament? Is not perjury en- 
couraged, and murder legalized? Is not the guiltiest outrage of 
the soldier connived at, while the sigh or the groan of the peasant is 
treason? What is the trial by jury? A mere show—a farce— 
where the jury is acted by drunkards ; a villain personates the accus- 
er—and the doom of the victim is hiccupped out by a Bacchanalian, 
or pronounced with true stage effect, amidst the tears of a dramatic 
judge !—even this scenic illusion is renounced as superfluous and 
dilatory; judiciary power is confided to the Br me and the 
orangeman, and the fire and the bayonet are found to be 
more speedy than the gallows.—Alas our afflicted country! 
how long will her green plains be dyed with the gore of 
butchery, and obscured with the ashes conflagrations ? When 
will she profit by the lessons so brilliantly exhibited to her eyes, and 
which she has been so slow, so very slow, in learning? Oh! when 
will ‘the Nemean Lion’ rouse from his trance, pe shake off the 
vermin that engender on his crest? That is the period we pant for 
—that is the goal we press to—and surely—surely it is not far dis- 
tant; that deity who is the guardian of those imprescriptable rights, 
which he has imprinted on A heart of MAN, and charactered on 
his heaven-directed brow, that deity will avenge these encroachments 
on the prerogative of human nature—He will punish the hand that 
poisons the chalice of Religion with the amaritude of bloody dissen. 
tion. You, my fellow students, have explored the page of history where 
the insect courtier is forgutten—the despot is blasted in infamy, and the 
glorious tyrannicide ts immortalized~-Can you remember one instance 
of a people naturally brave, and wanting but the will to be illustrious, 
succumbing to the domination of their own servants—their minions—and 
Passively agonising under the extremities of oppression? No—Ireland 
ts singular in suffering and in cowardice—she could crush her tormentors 
and yet they embowel her—She coun be free—yet she 18 a slave." 
At a period like this then when neutrality should alone be counted 
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* The passage in italics was extracted and sent up to the House of 
Commons with other papers, as showing the state of feeling. See Ap- 
pendix to Keport of Secret Committee, 1798. 
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treason, in the name of our country—our liberty—our God—let us 
not, my friends, by a silent and criminal apathy, sanction the rivet- 
ing of chains which perhaps may be indissoluble for ever. In spite 
of the informers and blood hounds of administration, in spite of the 
drivelling despots of our monastery, let us cherish and diffuse amongst 
us that soul of liberty, that etherialized spirit of opinion, which am ie 
the grasp of the tyrant, and acquires elasticity by compression. Let 
us speak to the Nation—let us speak thro’ the organ of the PRESS, 
as long as that echo of Freedom can reach the ears of Irishmen, and 
rally them round the standard of their country! Let us show these 
ministerial minions—those political calamities who insult us—that 
Ireland has Sons untutored in the school of corruption, who love her 
Liberties, and, in the crisis, will die for them. 
“A SopHisTer.” 


During the three years succeeding his entrance into Col- 
lege, he pursued his peculiar course of study with very praise- 
worthy regularity, and had begun to collect materials for notes 
to a projected metrical translation of the odes of Anacreon. 
Few men were more anxious and careful, in the study and 
preparation, of subjects and references, than Moore ; and even 
at this early eid of his literary life, these characteristics 
were very remarkable. He spent many solitary days, in that 
quaint and quiet nook, in the shadow of St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
2 Library—engaged in a most unwelcome taskk— 
collating passages, and searching through old and curious 
glosses. From all this labour, there came a vast store of out- 
of-the-way learning, which enriches every page of his works, 
and Anacreon, though in an English dress, is truly be- 
fore us, 


“ Wreath’d, as in Athens, with the Cnidian Vine.” 


In the memorable year 1798, Moore and Robert Emmet 
were admitted members of the College Historical Society, 
having been previously members of the Debating Society, 
which was a species of nursery for the former. Moore, in 
acknowledging the honour, wrote a very witty burlesque letter 
of thanks in verse, which is now in the ion of his friend 
George Smith, Esq., of the firm ef Hodges and Smith. Dur- 
ing these quiet, boyish years of the poet’s life, there was a 
spirit springing up in the land, which, for good or evil, spread 
wider each day, and embraced amongst its worshi pers many 
honest and well-meaning men. The “ dragon’s teeth ’ had not 
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sprung up; but the French Revolution, and its Propagandists, 
had roused the people of Ireland to a full sense of the multi- 
tudinous wrongs, inflicted on the country, and they looked 
then to France, as they unfortunately look now towards Ame- 
rica, and prayed, “ May the breezes from France fan our Irish 
oak into verdure.” Living in a state of society such as this, 
and seeing, that, as one of the proscribed race, he was excluded 
from most of the prizes of an intellectual man’s ambition, it 
was very natural that Moore should feel strongly upon the 
subject. of Irish independence. He had formed an intimate 
acquaintance with Robert Emmet, and, as time passed on, 
Emmet grew more violent and republican in his speeches at 
the Historical Society, he approved of Moore’s letter to Arthur 
O’Connor’s paper, “ ‘The Press ;” and so the bond of friendship 
and sympathy wtih firmer and closer between them. Though 
not implicated in any of the wild schemes of the United [rishmen, 
ora member of any seditious club, Moore heard, with feelings of 
very considerable anxiety, that Lord Clare, the Vice-Chancellor 
of the University, was to hold a visitation, for the purpose of in- 
quiring into the state of the students’ minds, upon the politi- 
cal plots of the time. Dr. Duigenan, and his —s opened 
the inquiry on the appointed day, and the Poet thus describes 
the scene, and his own conduct and feelings on the occa- 
sion :— 

“ At last, my awful turn came, and I stood in presence of 
the formidable tribunal. There sat, with severe look, the 
Vice-Chancellor, and, by his side, the memorable Dr. Duige- 
nan—memorable for his eternal pamphlets against the Catho- 
lies. The oath was proffered to me. ‘1 have an objection, 
my Lord,’ said I, ‘ to taking this oath.’ ‘ What is your ob- 
jection ?” he asked sternly. ‘ I have no fears, my Lord, that 
anything I might say would criminate myself; but it might 
tend to involve others, and I despise the character of the 
person who could be led, under any such circumstances, to 
inform against his associates.’ This was aimed at some of the 
revelations of the preceding day ; and, as I learned afterwards, 
was so understood. ‘ Low old are you, Sir? he then asked. 
* Between seventeen and eighteen, my Lord.’ He then turned 
to his assessor, Duigenan, and exchanged a few words with 
him, in an under tone of voice. ‘ We cannot,’ he resumed 
again addressing me, ‘ suffer any one to remain in our Univer- 
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sity who refuses to take this oath.’ * I shall, then, my Lord,’ 
I replied, ‘ take the oath—still reserving to myself the power 
of refusing to answer any such questions as | have just de- 
scribed.’ ‘ We do not sit here to argue with you, Sir,’ he re- 
joined sharply ; upon which I took the oath, and seated myself 
in the witnesses’ chair. The following are the questions and 
answers that then ensued. After adverting to the proved ex- 
istence of United Irish Societies in the University, he asked, 
‘ Have you ever belonged to any of these societies | Pe No, 
my Lord.’ ‘ Have you ever known of any of the proceedings 
that took place in them ® ‘No, my Lord.’ ‘Did you ever 
hear of a proposal, at any of their meetings, for the purchase 
of arms or ammunition?’ ‘ Never, my Lord.’ ‘ Did you ever 
hear of a proposition made, in one of these societies, with re- 

spect to the expediency of assassination ? ‘ Oh, no, my Lord.’ 
| e then turned again to Duigenan, and, after a few words 
with him, said to me—‘ When such are the answers you are 
able to give, pray what was the cause of your great repugnance 
to taking the oath 2’ ‘ I have already told yourLordship my 
chief reason; in addition to which, it was the first oath | ever 
took, and the hesitation was, | think, natural.’ There had 
been two questions put to all those examined on the first day— 
* Were you ever asked to join any of these societies ?—and 
‘By whom were you asked ? ‘—which [ should-have refused to 
answer, and must, of course, have abided the consequences. I 

was now dismissed without any farther questioning ; and, how- 
er trying had been this short operation, was amply repaid for 

, by the kind zeal with which my young friends and compa- 

mnions flocked to congratulate me ;—not so much, I was in- 
clined to hope, on my acquittal by the court, as on the manner 
in which I had acquitted myself. Of my reception, on re- 
turning home, after the fears entertained of so ve ry different a 
result, | will not attempt any description ; ;—it was all that secs 
a home alone could furnish.” To that home where, as he 
wrote to his sister, 
« Haply, if a week, a day, 

I linger'd from that home away, 

How long the little absence seem'd ! 

How bright the look of welcome beam'd 


As mute you heard, with eager smile, 
My tales of all that pass'd the while !""* 


— en — _ 





* To Miss Moore. 1803. From Virginia. 
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Having escaped these dangers of the time, Moore continued 
his labours as a translator, arid early in 1799, while yet in his 
nineteenth year, he left Lreland for London, with the two, not 
very congenial, objects, of keeping his terms at the Mid- 
dle Temple, and publishing by subscription his work of 
Anacreon. During the progress of the work, Moore had 
selected a few of the Odes already finished, and had submitted 
them to the perusal of the late Bishop of Ossory, Dr. Kearney, 
then one of the Senior Fellows of the University, with the in- 
timation that he meant to place them before the Board, hopin 
they would approve the translation. Kearney having set 
them, stated that he did not think the Board of the University 
could sariction ‘by a public approval, the convivial and amatory 
writings of so free a Poet as Anacreon, he however, praised 
the version, and advised Moore to comple te and oablish it, 
saying, “ young people will like it.” 

Moore, as we have alteady stated, had long contemplated 
this translation of the Greek poet, and so early as the 
month of February, 1794, we find in the Anthologia® a 
“ Paraphrase of Anacreon’s Fifth Ode, by Thomas Moore,” 
which we here subjoin— 


“ Let us, with the clustering vine, 
The Bose, Love’s blushing flower entwine. 
Fancy’s hand our chaplet’s wreathing, 
Vernal sweets around us bre rathing 
We'll madly drink, full goblets quaffing, 
At frightened care securely laughing. 
Rose! thou balmy-scented flower, 
Rear’d by Spring’s most fostering power, 
Thy dewy blossoms, opening bright, 
‘To gods themselves can give delight : 
And Cyprea’s child, with roses crown’d 
Trips with each Grace the mazy round. 
My temples bind,—I'll tune the lyre, 
Love my rapturous strains shall fire, 
Near Bacchus’ grape-encircled shrine, 
While roses fresh my brows entwine, 
Led by the winged train of Pleasures, 
I'll dance with nymphs to sportive measures.” 


By this extract it will be seen that his ability, at this early period, 
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* Vol. iii. p. 137. 
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as a translatorwas of no mean order, and that he was pleased with 
this specimen, is proved by the fact, that more than fifty years 
afterwards he reprinted it, with two trifling a’terations, in the 
collected edition of his works. Thus, at little more than 
eighteen years of age, our Poet left his native land, that land, 
whose sorrows and whose joys, whose old, past by, glories, and 
whose old, yet never passing wrongs, he was in after years to 
sing, in that deep diapason, which has swelled through every 
civilized nation of the universe. Thus the son of the Aungier- 
street grocer, left the city which now esteems it a proud 
distinction, that within its boundary, Thomas Moore was 
born. | 
From the period at which he left this country, March, 1799, 
to the day of his death, there was no failure, and little change in 
his sunny fortunes. He had no recollections, with great Samuel 
Johnson, or genial Oliver Goldsmith, of weary days of hunger, 
and want, and the contumely of the booksellers. To him, 
the truth of that sad wail of De Quincey, “ Oxford-street, 
stony-hearted step-mother! thou that listenest to the sighs of 
orphans, and drinkest the tears of children,” was a thing 
unknown and unexperienced. High in hope, strong in all 
the bravery of his bright genius, he went forth, as Tennyson 
sings, 
“ Yearning for the large excitement that the coming years 
would yield, 
Kager-hearted as a boy when first he leaves his father’s 
field, 
And at night along the dusky highway near and nearer : 
drawn, 
Sees in heaven the light of London flaring like a dreary 
dawn ; 
And his spirit leaped within him to be gone before him then, 
Underneath the light he looked at, in among the throngs 
of men.” 


Once settled in London, Moore soon found means to pub- 
lish the translation ; it appeared in the year 1800, and through 
the kind interposition of the Earl of Moira, he was permitted 
to dedicate the work to George the Fourth, then the “ warm 
and young” Prince of Wales. The Odes taken as literal trans- 
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lations are not what might be looked for, but, taken as the 
clear and beautiful transmutations of the bright ore of Ana- 
creon’s genius, they are more perfect than any metrical trans- 
lation of the sort in our language—although, during the 
seventy years preceding, five different translations had been 
published, by men of great ability.* 

An absurd outcry was raised against these Odes, and 
against Moore, at the time of publication, and whilst Ana- 
creon in Greek was considered a fitting gift to be presented by 
Dr. Troy from the Pope to the Library of Trinity College, a 
version in English was reprobated. ‘The Odes, it was said, 
should have been suffered to lie buried in a dead language, or 
be known’ in English only through the older translations. 
These were, and are, very plausible objections in support of 
virtue, but sounded rather anomalously in an age in which, 
only five years earlier, Creeche’s Lucretius had been published 
with glosses sufficiently curious in their indecency to have 
satisfied the attic fancy of Joe Scaliger. ‘The success of the 
work was very considerable, and its author was readily received 
into society. His London was not the grim city me as five 
and twenty years before, John Philpot Curran had lived in the 
next room to a man dead two days, and who lay there “with- 
out the smallest attention paid him, except a dirge each night 
on the Jew’s harp” from Curran,t and he could not live this 
life. The glitter and hurry of a fashionable, convivial, and 

gay existence, was that, for the enjoyment of which, Moore, 
with his flashing Irish temperament, was formed. 

The latest years of the last century, and the earliest of the 
present, were not very remarkable for morality, and, as a ne- 
cessary consequence, their literature was not pure; it bore, 
as the literature of all nations and all times must, the moral 
impress of the period and of its people. Living at this par- 
ticular time, amongst a brilliant and literary circle, and flushed 
by the success of Anacreon, it was very right that Moore 
should again apply himself to poetic composition, and, it was 
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* In I713, there appeared a translation by various hands, including 
some odes by Cowley. In 1735, John Addison published his version. 
In 1760, the very clever version by Fawkes and Broome appeared. In 
1768, an anonymous translation into verse was published. In 1787, a 
metrical translation by Urquhart appeared. 

+ Curran’s Life of Curran, Vol. i. p. 37. 
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equally natural, that he should produce just such a book as 
that which appeared in the year 1803, bearing on its title page 
the nom de plume, Thomas Little. Most poets at some period 
of life sing of love, and so general is the custom, that Lang- 
horne, in referring to the fact, that Collins never wrote ama- 
tory verses, says, “ He is one of the very few poets who have 
sailed to Delphi without touching at Cythera,” and certainly 
Moore appears to have, not only “touched at Cythera,” but to 
have remained so long on shore, that evil communication cor- 
rupted his morals very seriously. The book, however, had a 
very large sale. Within a few months after the publication of 
Little’s a Moore was appointed, through the interest of 
Lord Moira, to the office of Hagidieat to the Court of Ad- 
miralty, at Bermuda. James Thomson had been named to 
the post of Surveyor of the Leeward Islands, but he had held 
the office by deputy, and Moore, after a few months residence 
in Bermuda, followed the example of the Bard of Indolence, 
and leaving the duties of the office to the care of an assistant, 
he sailed for America, and having made a short tour through 
the northern states and the Canadas, he returned to England 
after an absence of fourteen months, and in the year 1806 
there appeared a volume of “ Epistles, Odes, and Poems, by 
Thomas Moore Esq.,” -dedicated to Lord Moira. Amongst 
these poems are those wondrous and vivid descriptions of ex- 
ternal nature in that fair tropic land where, 


“Droops the heavy-blossom’d bower—droops the heavy- 
blossomed tree— 
Summer isles of Eden lying in dark-purple spheres of sea.” 


Of these descriptions Captain Hall writes : 


‘“* The most pleasing and most exact description which I know of 
Bermuda is to be found in Moore's ‘ Odes ph Epistles,’ a work pub- 
lished many years ago. The reason why his account exceeds in 
beauty as well as in precision that of other men probably is, that the 
scenes described lie so much beyond the scope of ordinary observa- 
tion in colder climates, and the feelings which they excite in the 


beholder are so much higher than those produced by the scenery we 
have been accustomed to look at, that unless the imagination be 
deeply drawn upon, and the diction sustained at a correspondent 


piteh, the words alone strike the ear, while the listener's fancy re- 
mains where it was. > 


geration, but, on the 


In Moore's account there is not only no exag- 
contrary, a wonderful degree of temperance in 
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the midst of a feast which, to his rich fancy, must have been pecu- 
liarly tempting. He has contrived, by a magic “ep | his own, 
yet without departing from the truth, to sketch what was before him, 
with a fervour, which those who have never been on the spot might 
well be excused for setting down as the sport of the poet's invention, 
“It is not by describing, however graphically, as it is called, one 
or two, or even one hundred striking points in the landscape, that 
the bewitching effect of Moore's description is produced, but by 
selecting, as it were by chance, those features which the instinct of 
his genius and exquisite taste tells him are characteristic ; and after- 
wards, by combining these, at his own choice, in such a way as to 
ive them, in the fullest sense of the word, the character of general- 
ization, without depriving them of any part of their individuality. 
His descriptions, accordingly, are the true ‘ beau ideal’ of the art, 
which, though very different from mere copies of nature, are some- 
thing greatly better.” * 


In the volume containing these poems, Moore reprinted 
those published in the year 1803, and generally known as 
“Little’s Poems.” He stated in the preface, writing of the ima- 
ginary author who had died young, ‘The ‘ aurea lege s’el 
= ei lice,’ he too much pursued, and too much inculcates. 

‘ew can regret this more sincerely than myself; and if my 
friend had lived, the judgment of mper years could have chas- 
tened his mind, and tempered the luxuriance of his faney,” 
He did live, lived to regret these poems, and made the only 
reparation in his power, by omitting, in the collected edition 
of his works, the most objectionable of the number. Upon the 
appearance of the book, it was attacked most savagely and 
unfairly by Jeffrey in the Edinburgh Review.t He at- 
tempted to fix on Moore the frightful stigma of wilfully at- 
tempting to corrupt the age, and to introduce to Knglish 
readers, the foul obscenity of Rochester, or the shameful 
Poesies Erotiques of France. The young poet had not at this 
time learned the terrible weapon he possessed in his satiric 
genius ; the Edinburgh Review, had not been taught by the 
“English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” that genius, because 
young, cannot be crushed with impunity, and Jeffrey, the 
censor of thirty-two years old, having 


, “ A mind well skilled to find or forge a fault,” 


was, in that duelling age, challenged by Moore. The particulars 
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* Hall’s Fragments of Voyages and Travels, Vol. ii. p. 121, First Series. 
t No. 16, July, 1806, p. 456. 
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of this duel are known to all the reading world : Byron's sneer 
against Jeffrey—“ When Little’s leadless pistol met his eye,” 
will be remembered for ever, not as having drawn the laughter 
of the world on the combatants, but as having been the cause 
whence sprang his Lordship’s intimacy with our Poet. Of the 
duel, Jeflrey gives the following account, in a letter to Francis 
Horner : 


‘*T am happy to inform you that the business is at length amicably 
settled. Moore agreed to withdraw his defiance; and then | had 
no hesitation in assuring him (as I was ready to have done at the 
beginning, if he had applied amicably) that in writing the review I 
considered myself merely as the censor of the morality of his book, 
and that I intended to assert nothing as to the personal motives or 
personal character of the author, of whom I had no knowledge at the 
time. Those, I think, are the words of my explanation, We have 
since breakfasted together very lovingly. He has professed his peni- 
tence for what he has written, and declared that he will never again 
apply any little talent he may possess to such purposes; and I have 
said, that I shall be happy to praise him whenever I find that he has 
abjured those objectionable topics. You are too severe upon the little 
man. He has behaved with great spirit throughout this business. 
He really is not profligate, and is universally regarded even by those 
who resent the style of his poetry, as an innocent, good-hearted, idle 
fellow. Ifhe comes to Scotland, as he talks of doing in November, 
I hope you will not refuse to sit down with him at my table. We 
were very near going to Hamburgh after we had been bound over 
here; but it is much better as it is. I am glad to have gone through 
this scene, both because it satisfies me that my nerves are good enough 
to enable me to act in conformity to my notions of propriety with- 
out any suffering, and because it also assures me that I am really as 
little in love with life as I have been for some time in the habit of 
professing."* 


So the affair ended, and Moore being now in some measure 
free from the, as poor Maturin called them, “cold or bitter 
blasts of the north,’ which had chilled and blighted the as- 
pirations of many a light young hopeful heart, he and Jeffrey 
continued to the last most firm friends, and in later life, Moore 
learned to call him “ the great master of the art of criticism, 
in our day—one of the most cordial and highly valued of all 
my frends,” 

The next events of importance in Moore’s life were, the 
publications in the year 1808, without the author’s name, of 
the Satires, Corruption, and (Intolerance, and in the following 
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* Cockburn's Life of Jeffrey, vol. i. 
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year, The Sceptic: these are in the style of Juvenal, and, if 
judged by that test of success, the honor of a second edition, 
were failures. 

In the year 1809 appeared Byron’s famous Satire, 
“English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” and although 
the laughter with which the statement, about the bulletless 

istols, had died away long before, and though the fact had 
Sean denied, in the public journals of the time by Moore, By- 


ron once more revived the half forgotten slander in the lines 
on Jeffrey, 


“ Can none remember that eventful day, 

That ever glorious, almost fatal fray, 

When Little’s leadless pistol met his eye, 

And Bow-street myrmidons stood vent HE by ?” 

Upon the appearance of this, which Byron made still more 
offensive by an explanatory note, Moore, then in Dublin, wrote 
upon the 1st of January, 1810, to the noble satirist, requesting 
him to state, whether his lordship might be considered as the 
author of the Poem in question, and whether he was aware, that 
the imputation had been denied. Byron had left England 
before the letter reached his publisher, and he never received 
it; but, upon his return to England, in 1811, Moore again 
addressed him upon the subject, Byron answered, by a letter 
dated, Cambridge, October 27th, 1811, stating that the former 
letter had not been received, that he had never seen Moore’s 
contradiction, as to the statement concerning the pistols, that 
he was not the person against whom the satire of the lines was 
directed, that he, Byron, was of course prepared to give him 
any satisfaction in any manner he pleased, because “ it rests 
with the injured and the angry to obtain reparation in their 
own way,” that he would be in London in the beginning of 
the Weck, at No, 8, St. James’s-street, and that Mr. Rogers or 
any other gentleman delegated, would find him “ ready to adopt 
any conciliatory proposition which should not compromise his 
own honor,—or, failing in that, to make the atonement he, 
Moore, deemed it necessary to require,” 

During the year and a half which had elapsed, between the 
writing of Moore’s first letter and his last, he had been married 
to Miss Bessy Dyke, and this appears to have rendered him 
less anxious to pursue the quarrel, for we find him writing a 
very peaceful, and quakerly-minded reply, to Byron’s Cam- 
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bridge letter, to which the latter responded with some little 
hauteur, and this tone, assumed by the lordly satirist, piqued 
our Poet, who tried to bring the matter to an abrupt ss 
by stating that he was satisfied. Byron then wrote a very 
frank, and friendly letter, on the receipt of which, Moore, for 
the first time, mentioned the whole affair to Samuel Rogers, 
then staying at Holland House. Rogers at once proposed that 
Moore, Byron, and himself should dine at his (Rogers) house ; 
Moore wrote, in Rogers’ name to Byron, conveying the invi- 
tation, which Byron accepted. It was originally intended that 
the party should consist of the two Poets and their Poet-enter- 
tainer, but, upon the morning of the appointed day, Thomas 
Campbell having called upon Rogers, was requested to join 
the party, and consented. “Such a meeting,” writes Moore, 
“could not be otherwise than interesting to us all. It was the 
first time that Lord Byron was ever seen by any of his three 
companions ; while he, on his side, for the first time, found 
himself in the society of persons whose names had been asso- 
ciated with his first literary dreams.” Thus the quarrel was 
happily arranged and an intimacy commenced with Byron, which 
was afterwards to form so important a feature in the life of 
pach.* 

On the 9th of September, 181], Moore brought 
out, at the Lyceum Theatre, the operatic farce, entitled 
M. P.; or, the Blue Stocking, but it proved a com- 
plete failure, and a source of some loss to poor Arnold, 
the lessee. Poets are seldom good playwrights; the poetry and 
songs of their pieces may become popular, but the plays in 
which they are introduced, in general fall quickly into obliv- 
ion. John Gay produced, in the year 1716, his mock-heroic 
tragedy, named “ What d’ye Call It,” and although the first 
representation was attended by the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, it proved unsuccessful ; as Gay tells us, “Theobald 
called me a blockhead for writing it, and Mr. Pope a knave 
for praising it’—it is now ity remembered as containing 
the fine ballad, “T'was when the seas were roaring.” Our Poet’s 
Blue Stocking is now only known as the piece in which that 
beautiful song, “‘ Young Love lived in an humble shed” was in- 
troduced. Leigh Hunt, then trying to push “ Ze Eraminer,” 


— AA BE 1 OR SN lo ecient nen mie 
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* For the whole of the above affair, and the letters in full, gee, Moore's 
Life of Byron, p. 142, ed. 1851, . 
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noticed the farce in a very fair, but unflattering manner, yet 
this unfriendly notice was the source whence, as we shall find 
hereafter, sprang his acquaintance with the author. Upon the 
failure of the piece, Byron wrote the following, as he called 
them, ‘“ Versicles upon Moore’s last Operatic Farce, or 
Farcical Opera.” 


“Good plays are scarce, 
So Moore writes farce ; 
The Poet’s fame grows brittle— 
We knew before 
That Zittle’s Moore, 
But now ’tis Moore that’s Zittle.” 


During this period Moore lived in London, in the house now 
numbered 27, in Bury-street, Saint James’s, but humble as 
was this abode, the company of its master was anxiousl 
sought, and in all the brilliant assemblies of Holland House, at 
every re-union of the Marquis of Lansdowne’s, at all the pleasant 
breakfasts given by Samuel Rogers, in hishospitable residence in 
Saint James’s-place, Moore was the most welcome and most 
honoured of the guests. - All felt towards him, and could say, 
as Sir Walter did twenty years later, “he ’s a charming fellow, 
a perfect gentleman in society; to use a sporting phrase, there’s 
no kick in his gallop.”—In the year 1511, the Prince of 
Wales was appointed Regent, and Moore had the honour of 
being one, amongst fifteen hundred guests who were invited 
to the féte given upon the occasion. ‘The wretched taste 
exhibited by the Prince, in the adornment of the rooms, and 
his absurd habit of crowding the most incongruous objects 
together, were afterwards unmercifully satirized in the 
eighth letter of “ The T'wopenny Post Bag,” in the lines begin- 
ning, 


“ You'd swear Egyptians, Moors, and Turks, 
Bearing Good-T'aste some deadly malice, 

Had clubb’d to raise a Pic-Nic Palace ; 

And each to make the olio pleasant 

Had sent a State-Room as a present. 

The same fauteuils and girondoles— 

The same gold Asses, pretty souls ! 

That in this rich and classic dome, 

Appear so perfectly at home.” 
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In the year 1812, Moore’s old friend, Lord Moira, (Mar. 
quis of Hastings) was appointed Governor-General of India, 
and before leaving England, he offered to procure some post 
for the Poet, which, although in the Presidency, could be ex. 
changed for one more suitable to his taste at home. Moore, 
with that sense of honor which all through his long, and not 
always prosperous life, distinguished him, refused, fearing, 
that if he were to accept office from the Ministry in power, it 
might be construed as a desertion from the principles of his 
older friends. This is the act for which Leigh Hunt, then a 
ranting, rampant, patriot, gave him so much, and such 
well merited praise. But although he thus refused to hide 
himself in place, he accepted an other offer from Lord Moira, 
who proposed, that he should use the valuable and extensive 
collection of books possessed by his Lordship, as if they were 
his own. Moore accordingly gave up his London residence, 
and moved to Mayfield Cottage, close to Ashbourne, in Derby- 
shire, and near Lord Moira’s seat, Donington Park. May- 
field Cottage was, as he wrote, “a poor place, little better 
than a barn; but we at once took it, and set about making it 
habitable and comfortable.” 
He had grown weary of London, and felt possibly, that he 
was formed for some other, and better life, than that of a 
fldnenr in Pall Mall, or a worthless drawing-room dawdler, 
with a reputation for doxés rimes, and vers de société, little sur- 
passing that of William Spencer. All the joyous spirit with 
which he had entered into the project of the Private Theatri- 
cals in Kilkenny, in the years 1808, and 1809, whe he had 
Mayed, Robin Roughhead, and Mungo, and Sadi, an: Peeping 
Tom, and Spado, in poor O’Keefe’s little drama, ani was the 
life of the party, writing Prologues and Epilogues, ax.’ when, 
as he said, 


‘In short like Orpheus his persuasive tricks 
Made boars amusing, and put life in sticks :” 


all this spirit had become in some degree changed, he 
wished to withdraw, fora time, from his gay-world friends, and 
resolved to execute a project formed long before, though more 
encouraged in it by the suggestions of friends, than impelled 
by any confident promptings of his own ambition. The pro- 
posed project was the composition of a Poem upon some 
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Oriental subject, and of those quarto dimensions, which Scott’s 
late triumphs in that form, had then rendered the regular 
poetical standard. A negotiation was opened with oe mg 
in the same year, but, until a year or two afterwards, 
further steps were taken in the matter, Moore not bettie 
willing to apply to any other house upon the subject. Whilst 
residing at Maytied Cottage, and shortly after the first steps had 
been take ‘nin the affair of the Oriental story, a circumstance 
arose, to which we must refer, as it proves Moore to have been 
neither ashamed nor afraid, of his country or of his principles. 

When Lord Byron, in the year 1814, was about to publish 
The Corsair, he resolved to inscribe it to Moore, and he ac- 
cordingly sent a copy of the intended dedication to Murray, in 
whieh the following passage referring to the report that Moore 
was engaged in writing an Kastern story, appeared : 

“The wrongs of your own country, the magnificent and 
fiery spirit of her sons, the beauty and feeling of her daughters, 
may there be found; and Collins, when he denominated his 
Oriental, his Irish, Eclogues, was not aware how true, at least, 
was a part of his parallel. Your imagination will create a 

warmer sun, and less clouded sky; but wildness, tenderness, 
and originality, are part of your national claim of Oriental 
descent, to which you have already thus far proved your title 
more clearly than the most zealous of your country’s antiqua- 
rians.” ‘To this passage Murray objected, and Byron wrote a 
second dedication as follows :-— 


“ January 7th, 1814. 

“ My pear Moornr—I had written to you a long letter of 
dedication, which I suppress, because though it contained 
something relating to you, which every one had been glad to 
hear ; yet there was too much about politics, and poesy and 
all things whatsoever, ending with that topic on which most 
men are fluent, and none very amusing,—one’s self. It might 
had been re-written: but to what purpose? My praise could 
add nothing to your well-earned and firmly established fame ; 
and with my most hearty admiration of your talents, and 
delight in your conversation, you are already acquainted. In 
availing myself of your friendly permission to inseribe this 
poem to you, I can only wish the offering were as worthy your 
acceptance, as your regard is dear to 

“ Yours most affectionate! and faithfully, 
yron.” 
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Having written the two dedications, Byron enclosed both to 
Moore, with the following note :— 
‘ January Sth, 1814. 

‘As it would not be fair to press you into a dedication. 
w wate previous n otice, T send you fio, and I will tell you 
why to. The first, Mr. Murray, who sometimes takes upon 
him the critie (and T bear it from astonishment) says, may 
do you Aarm—-God forbid !—this alone makes me listen to 
him. The fact is, he is a damned Tory, and has, 1 dare 
swear, something of se/f, which L cannot divine, at the bottom 
of his objection, as it is the allusion to Lreland to which he 
objects.” 

Moore, being an Irishman, and a Roman Catholic, and hav- 
ing written in favour of his country and of his faith, was cer- 
tainly a rather remarkable personage; and when Murray, a 
safe, easy-going man, not an ke Baillie Nichol Jarvie, in his 
love of peace and order, found these SS of the Poet 
so prominently brought before the world, it was quite in 
keeping with his w avs that he should feel some anxiety about 
the probable effect of the dedication upon the sale of the 
Poem. Moore, however, on receiving Byron’s note, with that 
genuine pluck that always marked his conduct, at onee ac- 
cepted the first, and, in Murray’s opinion, to him, Moore, 
injurious one, and, accordingly, Byron wrote thus to 
Murray : 

« January 15th, 1814. 

“ Mr. Moore has seen, and decidedly preferred, the part 
your Tory bile sickens at. If every syllable were a rattle- 
snake, of every letter a pestilence, they should not be ex- 
punged. Let those who cannot swallow, chew the expressions 
on Lreland.” 

We give this incident in Moore’s life, because, as we have 
Written, it proves him to have been a man neither ashamed of 
his country, nor afraid of his Cathoheity. Let the reader bear 
in mind, that, at the period to which we refer, the name, 
Irishman, was a stigma of meaner inferiority than even 
now, and, to be merely a Roman Catholic then, gave no claims 
to a constituency, and no right to Castle blandishments, as at 
present, 

Although the design of the Oriental story had been, for a 
time, laid aside, it was not forgotten either by the Poet or by 
ins frends. Accordingly, about the middle of tne year 1814, 
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Perry, of the Morning Chronicle, wnduced him to call on the 
Longmans, and promising to attend upon the occasion; as the 
friend of both Poet and publisher, and between Pe Try ’s zeal, 
and Longman’s liberality, Trade and Poetry shone out very ad- 

Vi antageously, Pe Try contended, that a Poet, of Moore’ g fame, 
should receive the ve ry highest sum that he ad been given, at 
that period, for a Poem, and, as three thousand guineas had 
been paid for Childe Harold, he demanded a like price for 
the copy right of Moore’s proje ected work. Longman very na- 
turally objected, that he had not seen a line of the Poem, and 
that, m fact, he believed not a line of it was written. Perry 
inatated: that this was of no consequence whatever ; that 
Moore was able to produce a Poem worth the sum demanded ; 
that Murray had /ie noble Poet, and paid him well; that 
Moore was the only other Poet of the day; and that, as Wil- 
liam Farran said afterwards to Alfred Bunn, “ If there’s only 
one cock salmon in the market, you must pay for it, if you 
want it.” The Poet, however, was a little startled at the laree 
sum demanded by his friend, but, to the eternal honour and 
glory of romance, it was agreed, be fore the parties separated, 

that Moore should receive, as Longman has informed us, three 
thousand pounds upon the day of publication. 

The work thus before him, a golden harvest just within: his 
reach, possessing a fame quite sufficient to urge him onward in 
the acquisition of one still greater, Moore set himself 
resolutely to his glorious labour. Years before he had 
heen a welcome guest at Donington Park, and had met there 
the late Duke de Montpensier, and had spent the long days of 
Summer in the Library with the Duke of Orleans (Lonis 
Philip); the Poet’s dreaming faney, building mind castles, 
changing as the waves, of which 


“(ne no sooner touch’d the shore, and died, 
Than a new follower rose !” 


the future king, the wisest France has seen, gathering all the 
gréat philosophic truth that glorifies the page of Clarendon. 
Now, the Poet had returned, and lived over, once again, 


All the sunny morns and moonlight nights, 
On Donington’ s green lawns and breezy heights, ” 


Once more he commenced the study of old favourite authors 
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in the now deserted library. He took the whole range of all 
such Oriental reading as was accessible to him. 1’ Herbelot 
was his handbook, but all the quaint tales of Tavernier, and 
Flemming, and a hundred other writers on the Kast, were stu- 
died, till his life seemed but a day-dream of the far off wondrons 
world, and, gazing upon the books around, he might have 
fancied himself, as Letitia Landon, when looking out by moon- 
light on the wonders of her Cape Coast home, “ living in The 
Arabian Nights.” 

Moore was ever a slow and pains-taking author, and his 
chief object in this careful course of reading was, that he might 
form a store-house, as it were, of illustration purely Oriental ; 
and the undoubted, and often acknowledged accuracy of his 
descriptions of scenery, and of Eastern life, proves the great 
value, even in poetry, of that prosaic quality, industry; it 
shows too how, by the slow and laborious collection of small 
facts, the first foundations of a fanciful Romance were laid. 

Moore spent many anxious weeks in composing the Poem. 
He began, and threw aside several attempts, the results of many 
days’ labour; one Poem, which did not please him, ran to 
the great length of four hundred lines, and he often referred to 
a fragment of yet greater length, and still unpublished, which he 
considered might be one day finished, and given to the world. 
He had begun to despair of success in producing a work wor- 
thy of himself, and sufficient to merit the large sum agreed 
on; but it at length occurred to him, that the fierce struggle, 
long carried on between the Ghebers, or Fire-worshippers, of 
Persia, and their haughty Moslem masters, formed a noble sub- 
ject for a Poet. A new and deep interest then possessed him ; 
freedom and toleration were the inspiring themes of his song ; 
he had felt the galling oppression of a Penal Code, and the 
spirit that spoke in the [ rish Melodies, soon found itself at 
home in the Bast. With all the riches of that country’s tales, 
and songs, and history, he had, by his long and quiet study, im- 
bued his mind, and, as quick as fancy, in her airy spiritings, re- 
quired the assistance of fact, the memory was ready, like 
another Ariel, at her “ strong bidding,” to furnish materials 
for the spell work. Thus it is that Moore himself tells us the 
Poem was commenced, and in March, 1815, having made some 
considerable progress in the work, he wrote to inform the 
Longmans of the fact, stating also, that he was prepared, 
should they desire it, to submit the manuscript for the consi- 
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deration of the firm: they, however, rephed—“ We are cer- 
tainly impatient { or the perusal of the Poem ; but solely for our 
gratification. Your sentiments are alw: ays honourable.” At 
length, in October, 1816, there was sufficient matter finished 
to place in the hands of the printer; but after the close of the 
great war, which had so long engaged the kingdom, prices 
were much reduced, and all things had fallen off to such a 
very great extent, that Moore feared the time was not very 
favourable for the publication of a long and expensive Poem. 
He, therefore, wrote to the Longmans, and proposed, that they 
should be at libe ty to postpone, or modify, or relinquish their 
engagement, “ the time being unsuited for Poetry and thon- 
sands being named together 3 but they, on November 9th, 
1816, answered, in the following terms :—“ We agree with 
you, indeed, that the times are most inauspicious for ‘ poetry 
and thousands ;’ but we believe that your poetry would do more 
than that of any other living poet at the present moment.’ 

[In the last week of May, 1817, the Poem was published in 
a quarto volume : it bore the title, “ Lalla Rookh,” and, “ To: 
Santuel Rogers, Esq., This Kastern Romance is inscribed, by 
his very grateful and affectionate Friend, Thomas Moore.” Its 
success was unprecedented, and the publishers were very soon 
in possession of a profit more than the amount paid to the 
author: twenty separate editions of the Poem have been pub- 
lished. The chief travellers in the Kast have borne testimony 
to the wonderful accuracy of its description; it has been 
translated into most languages of the civilized world, and, 
Luttrell expressed the fact wlien he wrote, 


‘ I’m told, dear Moore, your lays are sung, 
(Can it be true, you lucky man ?) 
By moonlight, in the Persian tongue, 
Along the streets of Ispahan,” 


When, in the year 1822, the present Imperor of Russia 
(then Grand Duke), visited Berlin, an entertainment was per- 
formed at the Royal Chateau, entitled, “ Lalla Rodikh, Diver- 


tissement mélé de Chants et de Danses.” The characters 

were— 

Padladin, Grand Nasir, - Comte Haach, Maréchale de Cour. 

Aliris, Roi de Bucharie, . S$. A. 1. Le Grand Due Nicholas de 
Russie. 
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Lalla Roakh, ° r - §S.A.I. La Grande Duchesse. 


Arungzebed, le Grand Mogul, 8. A. R. Le Prince Guillaume 
(Frére du Roi.) 


Abdallah, Pére d'Aliris, - - §. A. R. Le Duc de Cumberland. 
La Reine, son épouse,— - - §. A. R. La Princesse Louise de 
Radzivil. 


Some portions of the scenery were magnificent, especially the 
gate of Eden, with its crystal bar, and occasional glimpses of 
splendour jetting through and falling upon the repentant Peri, 
At the close of the entertainments, Son Altesse Impériale la 
Grande Duchesse, and now Empress of all the Russias, made, 
it is said, the following speech :—“ Is it, then, all over? Are 
we now at the close of all that has given us so much delight? 
And lives there no poet who willimpart to others and to future 
times some notion of the happiness we have enjoyed this even- 
ing?” In answer to this irresistible appeal, one of the actors, 
the poetical Baron de la Motte Fouqué, stepped gallantly for- 
ward, and vowed that 4e would give the Poem to the world ina 
German dress. On hearing which, the Empress Lalla Rookh, 
* graciously smiled.” 

The Grand Opera, “ Nourmahal,” composed by Gasparo 
Sponti, chief Maestro, at the Prussian court, was founded on 
Lalla Rookh, and produced in the year 1823. 

Byron was very anxious about the title. Writing to Moore, from 
Venice, March 25th, 1817, he says, after referring to the title, 
“Talking of tale, I wish you had not calledit a Persian tale. 
Say a poem or romance, but not tale. I am sorry I called some 
of my things tales, because I think they are something better.” 
And, on the same day, he writes to Murray : ‘‘ Lalla Rookh,’ you 
must recollect that, in the way of title, the ‘Giaour” has 
never been pronounced to this ig and both it and Childe 
Harold sounded very facetious to the blue bottles of wit and 
humour about town, till they were taught and startled into a 
proper deportment ; and, therefore, Lalla Rookh, which is very 
orthodox and oriental, is as good a title as need be, if not bet- 
ter. I could wish rather he had not called it ‘a Persian 
tale.’ Firstly, because we have had Turkish tales, and Hin- 
doo tales, and Assyrian tales, already ; and ¢a/e is a word of 
which it repents me to have nicknamed poesy. ‘ Fable’ would 
be better ; and, secondly, ‘ Persian Tale’ reminds one of the 
lines of Pope on Ambrose Philips ; though no one can say, to 
be sure, that this tale has been ‘ turned for half-a-crown,’ still 
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it is as well to avoid such clashings. ‘ Persian story’—why 
not ?—or romance ? I feel as anxious for Moore as I could 
do for myself, for the soul of me, and I would not have him 
succeed otherwise than splendidly, which I trust he will do.” 
And again, writing to Moore from La Mira, July 10th, 1817 : 
“ Murray, the Mokanna of booksellers, has continued to send 
me extracts from Lalla Rookh by the post. They are taken 
from some magazine, and contain a short outline and quota- 
tions from the two first Poems. I am very much delighted 
with what is before me, and very thirsty for the rest. You 
have caught the colours as if you had been in the rainbow, and 
the tone of the Kast is perfectly preserved. I am glad you have 
changed the title ‘ Persian Tale.’ ” 


Having received the Poem, he wrote from La Mira to 
Murray, September 15, 1817, 


“ | have read ‘ Lalla Rookh,’ but not with sufficient atten- 
tion yet, for I ride about, and lounge, and ponder, and—two 
or three other things; so that my reading is very desultory, 
and not so attentive as it used to be. I am very glad to hear 
of its popularity, for Moore is a very noble fellow in all re- 
spects, and will-enjoy it without any of the bad feelings which 
success—good or evil—sometimes engenders in the men of 
thyme. Of the Poem itself, I will tell you my opinion when 
I have mastered it: I say of the Poem, for | don’t like the 
prose at all; in the meantime, the ‘ Fire-worshippers’ 
is the best, and the ‘ Veiled Prophet’ the worst of the 
volume.” 

Moore’s residence at Mayfield Cottage was marked by other 
triumphs than the success of Lalla Rookh. He here com- 

sed the greater part of The Two Penny Post Bag, his 

acred Songs, and some numbers of the Melodies, and 
Sheil dedicated to him his tragedy, “ Evadne.” It is = 
unnecessary to offer any remarks upon T'wo Penny Post 
Bag. It equals in humour, the well-known “ Bath Guide” 
of Anstey, and excels it in polished and keen, home-striking 
sarcasm. The success of the book was so great, that four- 
teen editions were issued in the space of thirteen months. 
Some of the poems appeared in the daily papers before the 
publication in a collected form, and Byron thus refers to them 
in his Diary, and expresses his opinion of Moore and of his 
genius :— 
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“ Moore has a peculiarity of talent, or rather talents, 

try, music, voice, all his own; and an expression in each, 
which never was, nor will be, posse sssed by another. But 
he is capable of still higher flights in poetry. By the by, 
what humour, what—ev erything, in the “ Post Bag!” There 
is nothing Moore may not do, if he will but serious! y set about 
it. In society, he 1s gentlemanly, gentle, and, altogether, 
more pleasing than any individual with whom I am acquainted. 
For his honour, principle, and independence, his conduct to 
Hunt speaks ‘trumpet tongued.’ He has but one fault— 
and that one I d: aily regret—he is not here.”* 

The celebrated Parody on the Regent’s letter was printed, 
at first anonymously, and for private circulation, and Moore 
tells how much provoked a frend of his seemed, because he 
did not enjoy the fun of the satire, particularly the lines, 


«A strait waistcoat on Aim, and restrictions on me, 
A more limited monarchy could not. well be,” 


as fully as the other listeners. 

These were happy times, bnght and glorious triumphs, 
won even amidst those days, when, as Byron said, Moore 
frittered away his years “among dowagers, and anmenried 
girls,” for Byron thought thai all men should love, with him, 


«To sit on rocks, to muse o’er flood and fell, 
eye fe , 2) 
I'v slowly trace the forest's shady scene, 


Moore was not of this class, he hiked the world, and the world’s 
shady ways, and the success of his Lalla Rookh seemed to 
urge ‘him to bolder flights, and higher thoughts, in the after 
written numbers of the Melodies. 

The Melodies—The Insh Melodies—W hat nation possessed 
such treasures in its music? What music, like ours, came 
swelling up from the heart, telling all the joys, the griefs, the 
hopes, the fears, of an ever suffering, yet never despairing, of 
a never deceiv ed, yet ever trusting people? But this music 
was vulgar, it was known only to the peasant, and those strains, 
light and gay enough to be the music of fairy land, or sad and 
wailing, as the sound of the winter wind, sighing through a 


* Life, p. 204. Ed. 1851. 
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mother’s grassy grave, were heard only as the country girl 
milked her cows, or when the poor villagers had gathered ata 
merry making. Rough, uncouth words were sung to the tunes, 
but the melody was there, in all its richest tones, and required 
but the master-hand, to wed it to immortal verse. The old 
Harpers, the last representatives of the ancient Bards, had, | 
through the darkest, because the latest, ages of the 1 onal laws, | 
preserved the native music of our country, through oppression, 

and amidst sorrow, often too, despite cruel punishment. 
But when the great music meeting was held in Belfast, in the 
year 1792, only three of these wandering minstrels could be 

discovered. ‘Then it was that Bunting, one of those earnest, 
deep hearted men, who, in the silent walks of a humble lifo, 
do deeds that shame the loud heroism of the conqueror, com- 

menced the publication of his collection of National Music, 
and in the year 1797, Thomas Moore first learned, that the 

melodies of his country were the sweetest of all music, and, as 

young Edward Hudson played them on his flute, their tones 

«stole into the Poet’s heart, and he discovered that great mine, 

from the working of which his future fame was to derive its 

brightest lustre and most unwithering wreath. 

‘To arrive at a proper appreciation of the great debt due to 

Moore by.his native country, we must remember, that when 

he began the composition of these poems and songs, he had to 

adapt them to melodies already written, and was bound to fol- 

low the spirit of the music in the adaptation of the words. 

The only works to assist him, within his reach, were 

O’Halloran’s History of Ireland, anda very bad translation 

of Keating’s book. When we recollect this fact, and perceive 

the wonderful facility with which he has turned, even the poor 

materials these works afford, to suit his purpose, we think, 

how gloriously he would have sung the old legends, and great 

deeds of Ireland, and her wars, which the valuable labours of 

Curry, and the untiring diligence of O'Donovan, have placed 

, before us; we regret, that in his day, no Irishman with the 
enthusiastic love for our country’s military glory, and with a 
self denying patience, and calm research, equal to O'Callaghan’ s 
had arisen, to teach Moore the real truths of the nation’s his- 
tory. Had it been so, who can doubt, that the same bold 
spirit, which gave life and vigor to the brave strains of, Oh! The 
- ht Entrancing, and The Minstrel Boy, would have shone out 
till more brightly, till in the words of the Irish Poet, and in 
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the music of the Irish Melody, we could again hear in fancy, 
the wild swelling slogan, which rang, amid the gory fields and 
fierce charges of Boi-le-Due, of Cremona, and of Fontenoy. We 
may well regret this loss, when we recollect, that the two songs 
so much admired, Erin, oh Brin, and The Song of Fionnuala, 
are founded onlegends, the former told by Giraldus Cambrensis, 
the latter, found by Moore himself, amongst some manuscript 
translations made from the “ old tongue of the Gaels of Brin,” 
by order of the Countess of Moira. 

Power, the publisher of the Melodies, was a man of some 
enterprise, and, although he had seen a rather discouraging 
return from the sales of Bunting’s collection, and from the few 
songs written to Lrish airs by Miss Owenson (Lady Morgan), 
he resolved to make a strong, bold effort, to rescue the National 
Music, from neglect and forgetfulness. Moore had long pro- 
jected some such publication as Power now proposed, and the 
latter, having agreed with Sir John Stephenson to arrange the 
music, thus introduced the subject to public notice -— 





“In the Poetical Part, Power has had promises of assistance 
from seve ah listinguished Literary Characters: particularly from 
Mr. Moore, whose lyrical talent is so peculiarly suited to such 
a task, and whose zeal in the undertaking will be best under- 
stood from the following Extract of a Letter which he has 

. addressed to Sir John Stephe nson on the subject :— 

“| feel very anxious that a work of this kind should be 
undertaken. We have too long neglected the only talent for 
which our English neighbours ever deigned to allow us any 
credit. Our National Music has never been properly collected ; 
and while the composers of the Continent have enriched their 
Operas and Sonatas with melodies borrowed from Lreland,— 
very often without even the honesty of acknowledgment,—we 
have left these treasures, in a great degree, unclaimed, and 
fugitive. Thus our Airs, like too many of our countrymen, 

have, for want of protection at home, passed into the service of 
foreigners. But we are come, I hope, to a better period of 
both Politics and Music; and how much they are connected, 
in Ireland at least, appears too plainly in the tone of sorrow 
and de —- which characterizes most of our early songs. 
“The task which youpropose to me, of adapting words to 
those airs, is by no means easy. The Poet who would follow 
the various sentiments, which they express, must feel and un- 
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derstand that rapid fluctuation of spirits, that unaccountable 
mixture of gloom and levity, which composes the character of 
my countrymen, and has deeply tinged their Music. Even in 
their liveliest strains, we find some mel: ncholy note imtrude,— 
minor Third or flat Seventh,—which throws its shade as it 
passes, and makes even mirth interesting. If Burns had been 
an Irishman (and [| would willingly give up all our claims 
upon Ossian for him) his heart would have been proud of such 
music, and his genius would have made it immortal. Another 
difficulty (which is however purely mechanical) arises from the 
irregular structure of many of those airs, and the lawless kind 
of metre which it will in consequence be necessary to adapt to 
them. In these instances the Poet must write, not to the eye, 
but to the ear; and must be content to have his verses of that 
description which Cicero mentions, ‘ Quos 8: cantu spoliaveris 
nuda remanelnt oratio.” That beautiful Air, ‘The Twisting of 
the Rope,’ which has all the romantic character of the Swiss 
Rtane des Vaches, is one of those wild and sentimental rakes 
which it will not be very easy to tie down in sober wedlock to 
Poetry. However, notwithstanding all these difficulties, and the 
very moderate portion of talent which I can bring to surmount 
them, the design appears to me so truly National, that I shall 
feel much pleasure in givingit all the assistancein my power.’”* 
So far we have Moore’s statement at the outset, of the 
difficulties to be surmounted in mere composition ; let us now’ 
observe his views, after three numbers of the Melodies had 
appeared, and we may also remark the defence here made 
against the charge, that the Melodies were the productions of 
man covertly disloyal :— 
“With respect to the verses which I have written for these 
melodies, as they are intended rather to be sung than read, I 
can answer for their sound with somewhat more confidence than 
for their sense. Yet it would be affectation to deny that I 
have given much attention to the task, and that it is not 
through any want of zeal or industry, if I unfortunately dis- 
grace the sweet airs of my country by poetry altogether un- 
worthy of their taste, their energy and their tenderness. 
Though the humble nature of my contributions to this work 


* Letter dated Leicestershire, February, 1807. 
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may exempt them from the rigours of literary criticism, it was 
not to be expected that those touches of political feeling, those 
tones of national complaint, in which the poetry sometimes 
sympathizes with the music, would be suffered to pass without 
censure or alarm. It has been accordingly said, that the ten- 
dency of this publication is mischievous, and that I have chosen 
these airs but as a vehicle of dangerous politics,—as fair and 
precious vessels (to borrow an image of St. Augustine) from 
which the wine of error might be administered. To those who 
identify nationalty with treason, and who see, in every effort 
for [reland, a system of hostility towards England, —to those, 
too who, nursed in the gloom of prejudice, are alarmed by the 
faintest gleam of liber ality that threatens to disturb their dark- 
ness,—like that De mophon of old, who, when the sun shone 
upon him, shivered,—to such men I shall not condescend te 
offer an apology for the too great.warmth of any political sen- 
tment which may occur in the course of these pages. But as 
there are many, among the more wise and tolerant, who, with 
feeling enough to mourn over the wrongs of their country, and 
eense enough to perc eive all the danger of not redressing them, 
may yet be of opinion that allusions, in the least degree inflam- 
matory, should be avoided m a publication of this popular 
deseription—l beg of these respected persons to believe, that 
there is no one who more sincerely deprecates than I do, any appeal 
to the passions of an ignorant ‘and angry multitude : but that 
it is not through that gross and inflammable region of society, 
a work of this nature could ever have been intended to ciren- 
late. It looks much higher for its audience and readers,—it 
is found on the pianofortes of the rich and the educated, — of 
those who can afford to have their national zeal a little stimu- 
lated, without exciting much dread of the excesses into which 
it may hurry them, and of many whose nerves may be, now 
and then, alarmed with advantage, as much more is to be gained 
by their fears than could ever be expected from their justice.”* 

It has been said by some parties im this country, particularly 
by some pseudo patriots, that Moore is not a National Poet, and 
that the Melodies are not, in the strict meaning of the term, 
Irish; that, ina word, the country owes no debt of gratitude 





* Letter to the Marchioness Dowager of Donegal. 
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to Moore. Ifto make the native music of our country known 
and sung throughout the world, if to preserve it from the obh- 
vion, the terrible oblivion, to which the stigma of ‘ vulgarity’ 
could consign it, if to wed the sweetest thoughts, the truest 
aspirations, the most heart touching words, to our own dear 
music, gives no claim to the gratitude of Irishmen, and 
[rishwomen, we must learn the real merit, of our National 
Bard from the writers of other lands. It has been well said 
by one of France’s great critics, 


“Les paroles des chansons nationales, dans lesquelles I'Irlande a 
consigné ses longues souffrances, ont péri pour la plupart; la mu- 
sique seule s’est conservée, Cette musique peut servir de commen- 
taire a I’histoire du pays. Elle peint l'intérieur des ames aussi bien 
que les récits peignent les actions: on y trouve beaucoup de langueur 
et d’ abbattement, une tristesse profondément sentie, mais vaguement 
exprimée, comme la douleur qui se retient parce qu’ on l’observe. 
Quelquefois un peu d’espérance ou de légéreté’ s'y montre; mais, 
dans he refrains les plus vifs, il survient toujours quelque accord 
triste, quelque changement de mode qui ramene brusquement des 
teintes plus sombres, comme on voit, dans un jour nebuleux, un 
rayon de soleil paraitre un instant pour se derober aussitot. 

‘«M. Moore est a la fois poéte et musicien, comme les vieux bardes 
de sa patrie ; mais, au lieu de leur inspiration sauvage, il a toutes 
les graces du talent cultivé: et son amour pour l'indépendance, 
agrandi par la philosophie moderne, ne borne point tous ses voeux & la 
délivrance d’ Erin et au retour du vieur drapeau vert. 11] céiébre 
la liberté comme le droit de tous les hommes, comme le charme de 
toutes les contrées du monde. Les paroles Anglaises qu'il a com- 
posées sur le rhythme des anciens airs de I'Irlande sont remplies de 
sentiments généreux, bien qu’ empreintes le plus souvent de la 
couleur et des formes locales. Ces divine, presque toujours mysté. 
rieuses, ont d'ailleurs un charme qui leur est propre. Les Irland. 
ais aiment a faire de la patrié un etre réel qu on aime et qui nous 
aime; ils aiment a lui parle sans prononcer son nom, et a confondre 
l'amour qu’ ils lui vouent, cet amour austére et périlleux, avec ce 
qu’ il y ade plus doux et de plus fortuné parmi les affections du 
ceur. Jl semble que, sous le voile de ces illusions agréables, ils 
veuillent déguiser 4 leur ame la réalité des dangers auxquels. s'ex- 
pose le patriote, et s'entretenir d'idées gracieuses, en attendant 
Vheure du combat; comme ces Spartiates qui se couronnaient de 
fleurs, sur le point de périr aux Thermopyles.’”* 


And Byron writes—“ To me, some of Moore’s last Erin 


* Censeur Européen du 28 fevricr, 1820. 
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sparks—‘ As a beam o’er the face of the waters’—‘ When he 
who adores thee’-—‘Oh blame not’—and ‘ Oh breathe not his 
name’—are worth all the Epics that were ever composed.” 

And the great French historian tells us, 

C'est un grand titre fla reconnaissance d'une nation que d’avoir 
su chanter, en vers capables d’étre populaires, sa liberté présente 
ou passée, ses droits garantis ou violés. Celui qui ferait pour la 
France ce que M. Moore a fait pour I'Irlande serait récompensé au 
dela de ses peines par l’estime du public et par la conscience d'avoir 
rendu service 4 la plus sainte de toutes les causes. Dans les temps 
d'arbitraire, nous avions des refrains mordants pour arréter l'injustice 

ar la crainte frivole du ridicule; pourquoi, dans ces temps de 
iberté douteuse, n’aurions—nous pas des chants plus nobles pour 
énoncer nos volontés, et les présenter comme une barriére au pou- 
voir fe ae tenté d'envahir? Pourquoi les prestiges de l'art ne 
se joindraient—ils pas a la puissance de notre raison et de nos 
courages? Pourquoi ne nous ferions—nous pas une poésie nou- 
velle, inspirée par la liberté et consacrée a sa defense: une poésie, non 
pas classique, mais nationale, qui ne serait pas la vaine imitation des 
génies qui ne sont plus, mais la peinture vivante des Ames et des 
pensées d'aujourd’hui; qui protesterait pour nous, se plaindrait avec 
nous, nous parlerait de la France et de son destin, du destin de nos 
aleux et de nos fils ?” 

These are the witnesses to whom we appeal, in favour of 
him who was “ poéte et musicien, comme les vieux bardes de sa 
patrie ;’ but their inspiration was not an “ inspiration sau- 
vage.” It was rather the “mens divinior’ shining in the 
songs of those who were gifted with the “ os magna sonatu- 
ram;” and possessing a language, as a great authority tells us, 
“ surpassing in gravity the Spanish; in elegance, the Italian ; 
in canal charms, the French—equalling, if not surpassing, 
the German itself in inspiring terror. Expressing briefly the 
jest, and the epigram, and so pliant and flexible, that the 
* Uraiceacht na n-eigeas,’ or, ‘ Precepts of the Poets,’ lay 
down rules for more than one hundred different kinds of 
inetre.”” ‘This was not the language in which an “ inspiration 
sauvage” could find expression, and Spenser has well written, 
“T have caused divers of Irish poems to be translated unto 
me, that I might understand them, and surely they savoured 
of sweet wit and good invention; they are sprinkled with 
some pretty flowers of natural device, which gave good grace 
and comeliness to them.”* These were songs and melodies 


* See also “ The Historic Literature of Ireland.” Kelly, Dublin. 1852. 
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which Moore was worthy to oor were the recol- 
lections and traditions which incited him to unbind his own 
Island Harp, and give all its 


“ Chords to light, freedom, and song.” 


To song, such as Poet never again may utter. Our Irish 
Harp was his, and his alone—like that harp of sweet Saint 
Mona, which, struck by stranger hands, jarred and jangled in 
wildest disonance, but, touched by the glowing fingers of its 
mistress, gave pure and heavenly music. 

Andwhyarethelrish Melodies so seldom heard in our drawing- 
rooms? What songs so sweet as I’d Mourn The Hopes That 
Leave Me? or Believe Me If All Those Endearing Young 
Charms? The former, when sung by a sweet, low soprano, trem- 
bling while it swells, steals in upon the heart with a gentle 
charm, like that which we feel when the light, calm wind, 
plays at sun-set, through the fluttering leaves, 


“ Ta the bow’ry month of July ;” 


and, as the notes die mony away, the listener bows applause, 
or speaks it, in that hushed, low 


“ Sound so fine, there’s nought ’twixt it and silence.” 


very body talks of the Melodies, but most singers ne- 
glect them, for some absurdity such as, “ Will You Love Me 
Then as Now?” or for some, perhaps but half understood 
cavitina, in “ that soft bastard Latin,” which only makes 
us wish the singer dumb, while we think of Grisi or of Mario, 
of Hayes or of Reeves. 

The Irish Melodies come home to every human heart ; they 
are sung by the Italian, the Frenchman, and the Russian, 
each in his native tongue.t The Cuban, too, who 


“ Dreams of Freedom in his bondsmaid’s arms,” 


possesses them in his own language, and, as the poor, ex- 


nese emit ane eee ow ee 


* The Melodies have been translated into Latin.‘ Cantas Hiber- 
nici," Nicholas Lec Torre, London, 1835. Jtalian..G. Flechia, To- 
rino, 1836. Adele Custi, Milano, 1836. French-—Madame Belloc, 
Paris, 1823. Loeve Veimars, Paris, 1829. Russian.—Several Melo- 
dies, by the Russian Poet, Kozloff. 
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patriated Irishman, hews his way through the back woods 
of America, he hums the songs that have made his country 
and its story known throughout the world. He recalls the 
brave days of old,” and, in the dim vista of the far off 
future of Ireland, fancies their gleam those 


“ Glimpses of glory, ne’er forgot, 
That tell, like gleams on a sun-set sea, 
What once hath been, what now is not ; 
But, oh! what again shall brightly be.” 


Even amid all the frippery of Parisian society, these songs 
have awakened feelings of gratitude in the hearts of those 
descended from the men. who left, 


“ The green hills of their youth among strangers to find 
That repose, which at home, they had sought for in vain.’ 


In the year 1836, upon the appearance of _ the 
French translation of the Melodies, Moore received from 
the Countess , a lady of Irish descent, a large portfolio, 
adorned inside with a beautiful drawing, representing Love, 
Wit, and Valour, as described in the song. In the border 
that surrounds the drawing are introduced the favourite 
emblems of Erin—the harp, the shamrock, the mitred head of 
St. Patrick, together with scrolls, containing each, inscribed 
in letters of gold, the name of some favourite melody of the 
7 air artist. The portfolio was accompanied by a letter, written 

1 French, in which, Moore said of the lady : " Her Irish 
race, | fear, is but too discernible, in the generous indiscretion 
with which, in this instance, she allows praise so much to outstrip 
desert.” The first number of the Melodies was issued in the year 
1809, and the tenth, or last number, was published in May, 1834. 

After the publication of Lalla Rookh, Moore, famous, 
popular, and, for a Poet, rch, resolved to make one 
of the holiday world that rushed to Paris in the autumn of 
1817. rs was just on the point of starting for the gay 
capital, = hearing of Moore’s intended visit, the Banker 
Poet offered him a seat in his carriage for the journey. It was 
Moore’s first visit to France ; and who, paying a first visit to 
Poris, is either disappointed or displeased > To Moore, it was 





* The Epicurean, chap. viii. 
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a happy time; he there met Curran, going back to London, 
and to his grave, a wreck of the former man, but still, with a 
wit and humour, all his own, gleaming and flashing around 
him. Our Poet ‘renewed his acquaintance with the Princes, 
who had, as the reader may remember, been his fellow stu- 
dents in the Library at Donington, in the old days of their 
exile. It was a pleasant meeting for all parties; fame and 
prosperity were smiling on Moore, whilst honour, dignity, and 
power, were once again possessed by the Bourbons. 

Crowds of English tourists were, at this period, over-running 
the Continent ; Paris was the favourite resting place with all, 
and every well-to-do matron in England fancied herself in the 
condition of that lady, of whom it was sung, 


« Mistress Gill 
Is very ill, 
And nothing can improve her, 
But to see 
The Tuilerie, 
And waddle through the Louvre.” 


With a world, such as this, around him, how could Moore 
resist the temptation of satirizing it ? Accordingly, on the 20th 
of April, 1818, that book containing so much humour, pathos, 
thought, and genuine manly feeling, ‘The Fudge Family in 
Paris, was published. Who forgets Mr. Bob, and his stays, 
and his love of good eating ? Who forgets Miss Biddy, and her 
romance, and her Brandenburgh ? And then Phil, and Phelim 
O’Connor, who could form such characters as these, but Moore ? 
The Fudge Family was quickly followed by Tom Cribb’s Me- 
morial to Congress, and by the Fables of the Holy Alliance. 
The success of each was very considerable—particularly that 
of the Fudge Family. 

In May, 1818, our Poet paid a visit to Dublin, and, on the 
7th of June, he was entertained at a public dinner, given at 
Morrison’s, in Dawson-street. The Earl of Charlemont pre- 
sided, Moore’s father sitting at one side of the chair, and the 
Poet himself at the other. The entertainment was very splen- 
did, and was attended by Maturin, Sheil, O’Connell, Phillips, 
and, in fact, by all the celebrated men then residing in Dublin. 
At this dinner, Samuel Lover sang his first song in public, and 
Moore gave, for the first time, that sweet melody, They May 
Rail at This Life. It wasa proud night for old John Moore, 
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then in his seventy-eighth year: he had the happiness to near 
the welcome praises bestowed upon his son, and heard, too, 
the short, heartfelt reply of his brilliant, honest child. The 
cheers of the Poet’s friends found an echo in Byron’s deep and 
lonely heart. From Ravenna, he wmnites to the elder 
Disraeli :— 

“The times have preserved a respect for political consist- 
eney, and, even though changeable, honour the unchanged. 
Look at Moore: it will be long ere Southey meets with such 
a triumph in London as Moore met with in Dublin, even if 
the government subscribe for it, and set the money down to 
secret service. It was not less to the man than to the poet, 
to the tempted but unshaken patriot, to the not opulent bat 
incorruptible fellow-citizen, that the warm-hearted Irish paid 
the proudest of tributes.”’* 

Inthe autumn of 1819, Lord John Russell, then preparing 
a new edition of his “ Life of Lord Russell,” proposed to 
Moore, that as both were going to Italy, the former to Genoa, 
the latter to Venice, for the purpose of paying his ever-memo- 
rable visit to Lord Byron, they should make the journey toge- 
ther as far as Milan. Accordingly, the Poet and the Statesman 
set off in company, and remained a fortnight in Paris, for the 
purpose of enabling Lord John to consult Barillon’s Letters, 
and thence proceeded, by the Simplon road, to Milan. At 
Milan, they met the late Lord Kinnaird, and spent some days 
with him; then Moore and Lord John parted, but not before 
our Poet had addressed to his fellow traveller the celebrated 
“Remonstrance, after a conversation, in which he had inti- 
mated some idea of giving up all Political Pursuits,” and end- 
ing with the lines— 


* Like the boughs of that laurel, by Delphi's decree, 
Set apart for the Fane and its service divine ; 
So the branches, that spring from the old Russell tree, 
Are by Liberty claim’d for the use of her shrine."t 


Moore visited Rome, and there met Canova, Chantrey, Law- 
renee, Jackson, ‘Turner, and Eastlake. He was an uninitiated 
worshipper of soulpture and of painting, but he soou learned to 
appreciate their perfections, his companions being the high 
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* Ryron’s Work, p. 804, Ed. 1846. 
t Poems, p. 458, Ed. 1846. 
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riests of Genius and of Art. He visited Saint Peter’s with 
bentve and Chantrey ; he roamed amongst the wrecks of ages 
with Eastlake and Lady Calcott, and received from Canova a 
set of engravings, re presenting his finest statues, together with 
acopy of Poems, written in their praise by Missirini, the Roman 
Poet. 

Lord John Russell was to have met him at Genoa, and to 
have returned with him to England; but the Manchester riots 
rendered an early assembly of Parliame nt necessary. Lord 
John was forced to return alone, so Moore, with Jackson 
and Chantrey, visited the galleries of Florence, Bologna, 
Modena, Parma, Milan, and Turin. During this joursey 
the Rhymes on the Road were written or composed, : 
he tells us, “ in an old caléche, for the purpose of beveling 
the exnus of solitary travelling.” But the most memorable 
circumstance of the tour is Moore’s visit to Lord Byron, at 
La Mira, near Venice. 

About two o’clock, on the 8th of October, 1819, he ar- 
rived at the villa: he found that the noble Poet had just taken 
his bath, but was informed that his Lordship would receive. 
him in a few moments. Byron quickly appeared, and intro- 
duced Moore to the Countess Gnuiccioli, who had been, for 
some time, an inmate of La Mira. During our Poet’s stay 
in Venice, Byron lived at La Mira, and Moore remained at his 
Lordship’s residence in the city. ‘The two Poets visited all the 
wonders and sights of the, to ‘Moore, unknown world around 
them, and dreamed and langhed away some pleasant days, 
amidst the strange old halls and palaces, of “The Rome of 
the Sea.” Moore’s visit to: his friend was brief—not more 
than a fortnight—and on the day which was to conclude his 
stay, after having seen that “ picture by Giorgione,” 


“ Such a woman! love in life ;”’ 


and having talked of that last tie, which bound him, in his 
strange, wild, way to existence, Byron, as Moore tells us, “ left 
the room, and in a minute or two returned, carrying in his hand 
a white leather bag. ‘ Look here,’ he said, holding it up-——‘ this 
would be worth something to Murray thoug h you, I dare say, 
would not give sixpence for it.’ ‘ W hat is it? I asked. 
‘ My Life and Adventures,’ he answered. On hearing this, I 
raised my hands in a gesture of wonder. ‘ It is nota thing,’ 
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he continued, ‘ that can be published during my lifetime ; but 
you may have it—if you like—there; do whatever you please 
with it? In taking the bag, and thanking him most w armly, 
1 added—* This will make a nice legacy for my little Tom, who 
shall astonish the latter days of the nineteenth century with it.’ 
He t then added, ‘ You may show it to any of your fn iends you 
think worthy of it:’ and this is nearly, word fot word, the 
whole of what passed between us on the subject.’ * When 
it was time for me to depart,” Moore continues, “ < expressed 
his intention to accompany me a few miles ; and, ordering his 
horses to follow, he proceeded with me im the carnage as far as 
Stra, where for the last time—how little thinking it was to be 
the last !—lL bade my kind and admirable friend farewell.” t 
Before Moore left England for Italy, he was induced, by the 
wishes of the Marquis of Lansdowne, and by his old friends ship 
for the truly noble man, to move into W iItshire. He went to 
Bromham, a village near Bowood ; but the house there recom- 
mended, he thought too large and too expensive ; however, 
upon making a second visit in company with Mrs Moore, they 
found, hidden among the green lanes, a neat little cottage 
called Sloperton, of which they at once became the tenants. 
The cottage is situated near Round W ay Down, and about 
half way between Calne and Devizes. It was not, when first 
taken by Moore, so extensive, or so pretty, as - present ; 
but, through Mrs. Moore's taste, it was judiciously enlarged, 
and sweet climbing plants placed around it, till it became a 
charming eong bird’ & rest, embosomed amongst roses, jassamine 
and clematis. To this cottage home, in which he left his 
wife and children, when starting for Ttaly, he was unable to 


return until the end of the year 1822. He found some letters 
awaiting his arrival in Paris, on ae. way home from Venice, 
and amongst them was one, conveying ‘the intelligence, that 


the Deputy Registrar, at esti ‘had embezzled the money 
received upon certain American ships and cargoes, and that an 
attachment had been isened against him (Moore), by the Board 
of Admiralty, as Registrar. He had taken no security from his 
Deputy, and he was now liable, it was supposed, for the large 
sum of £6000. This money it was quite viet his power to 
pay, so he resolved to remain in France until some settlement 
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could be made with the defrauded parties, and with the Court 
of Admiralty. ‘The latter Court was not in a mood to deal 
easily with a defaulting public servant however blameless. 
Poor Theodore Hook had been attached about six months 
hefore this affair of Moore’s, for the sum of £12,000, deficient 
in his returns, as Accountant General and Treasurer to the 
Mauritius. Why Hook or Moore had ever been appointed 
to such offices as these, is one of those pieces of inexplicable 
absurdity, which can only be explained by assuming the no- 
minations to have been made, either through the most un- 
scrupulous partizanship, or the most ill-judged and injudicious 
party friendship. Moore felt this to be the case, when he 
wrote, ‘That | should ever have come to be chosen for such 
an employment seems one of those freaks or anomalies of 
human destiny which baffle all ordinary speculation: and went 
far, indeed, to realise Beaumarchais’ notion of the sort of 
standard by which, too frequently, qualification for place is 
regulated ,—‘ I] fallut un caleulateur; ce fut un danseur qui 
l’obtint.’ 

Very great, difficulties interposing, it was found impossible 
to arrange the claims in a satisfactory, and, at the same time, 
speedy, manner; accordingly, Moore's family joined him in 
France, and they resided first at a cottage close to, and over- 
looking, Sévres, and opposite the Park of St. Cloud ; after 
some short time, they removed to a small house at ‘Passy. 
Although embarrassed by his pecuniary difficulties, this was a 
rather pleasant period in Moore’s life ; his friend, Kenny, the 
dramatist, lived near him, and he formed an acquaintance with 
some very agreeable Spanish families in the neighbourhood. It 
was a sweet, quiet spot, a sort of semi-seclusion rendered it a 
fitting home for a Poet, like that abiding place, of which Alfred 
Tennyson sings ; 


Not wholly in the busy world, nor quite 
Beyond it, blooms the garden that I love: 
News from the humming city comes to it 
In sound of funeral or of marriage bells ; 
And, sitting muffled in dark leaves, you hear 
The windy clanging of the minster clock : 
Although between it and the garden lies 
A league of grass.’ 


Here, in this cottage, he still found friends to cheer him, 
2&8 
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and amongst the most welcome, and distinguished of his 
visitors, was that honor to American literature, Washington 
Irving ; and, as they sat together upon the grass, by the path 
which leads to the Rocher, at La Butte, Irving read to Moore 
many of the scenes in his Bracebridge Hall, which he was then 
engaged in writing. Moore was no* sufficiently rich to be- 
lieve, with Charles Lamb, that, ** Man is out of his element as 
long as he is operative,” so he commenced the Life of Shen- 
dan, a work which he had had for sometime in contemplation. 
Murray was to be the publisher, but writing at so great a dis- 
tance from all authority, and so far removed from all sources of 
information, Moore quickly found that the Life could not be 
produced in a manner, fair towards Murray, just towards Sheri- 
dan’s memory, or worthy of his own reputation. He wrote to 
Murray informing him of this obstacle, but-eommenced, at the 
same time, a poetical Romance consisting of letters founded on 
an Egpytian subject, differing little from that which some years 
after formed the ground-work of the Epicurean. These letters, 
after some considerable time had been employed in their con- 
struction and composition, he threw aside, but published them 
at the end of the Romance just named, and they are known as 
Alciphron : A Fragment. 

He laboured hard to acquire a perfect knowledge of Egyp- 
tian customs, scenery, and habits, that he might be able 
to compose a work worthy to stand beside his successful 
Poem, Lalla Rookh. He found all the French scholars most 
willing to assist him. Denon lent him his drawings of Egypt; 
all the books of Fourier and Langlés were at his disposal, 
and the great Humboldt, then in Paris, gave him all the infor- 
mation in his power. He could not, however, please himself 
in the composition of a Romance, such ashe desired to produce, 
but he wrote the Eighth Number of The Melodies, and a set 
of National Airs, and at length, when Murray feared he was 
about to resign all hope of success, at least for that time, the 
Poet recollected the old Eastern allegory of The Loves of The 
Angels. Byron was at the same period writing his famous 
Poem, or as Moore calls it, “ the most sublime of his many 
poetical miracles, ‘ Heaven and Earth,’’’ and the latter used 
every effort to hasten the publication of his own work, as, from 
the great similarity of the plots, he dreaded the result of a com- 
parison between his Poem, and that of his noble friend ; both 
the works, however, appeared at the same time. The name, 
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Loves of The Angels was not the title originally intended, 
and Byron writing from Genoa, to Moore, observes, 


“They give me a very good account of you, and of your 
nearly ‘ Emprisoned Angels.’ But why did you change your 
title >—you will regret this some day. The bigots are not to 
be conciliated : oe if they were—are they worthy it? I sus- 
pect that I am a more orthodox Christian than you are: and 
whenever I see a real Christian, either in practice or in theory 
(for I never yet found the man who could produce either, when 
put to the proof), [ am his disciple. But, till then, 1 cannot 
truckle to the tithe-mongers,—nor can I imagine what has 
made you circumcise your Seraphs.” 

The negotiations carried on for the purpose of arranging 
the claims against our Poet, arising out of the Bermuda affair, 
were, after many disappointments, brought to a rather, for 
Moore, satisfactory conclusion, and in September, 1822, he 
learned, from Longman, that the American claimants had 
agreed to take one thousand guineas, in discharge of all 
demands. ‘lo the payment of this sum, the uncle of the de- 
faulting Deputy, a London merchant of some wealth, had been, 
with much difficulty, brought to contribute £300. 

Before leaving Paris, Moore was entertained ata public dinner 
given by his friends, and the admirers of his genius, residing 
in that city. The late Lord Kinnaird presided, and the follow- 
ing song, written for the occasion, by our fellow-countryman, 
T. C. Grattan, author of “ High-Ways and By-Ways,” was 
sung by him to that glorious strain, in which Moore has en- 
ore the Melody, “‘ Farewell, but whenever you welcome the 

our.” 


“ Farewell to the Bard! let the sorrowful sound, 

Deep echo'd in friendship's vibrations go round ; 

But still with a tone of contentment unite, 

While sadness steals bloom from the cheeks of delight ; 

For never was parting so hallow’d as this 
By all that can sanctify pleasures or woes— 

Where we mourn that we lose him, yet share in his bliss— 
Where we wish he might stay, yet rejoice that he gues. 


As the sun with the mild air of heaven combines, 
Blending brightness and freshness to soothe while it shines, 
So, the light of our circle, he beam'd on us long, 

In the warm glow of genius and soft breath of song ; 
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And now, as he slopes towards the Isle of the West, 
Where our hearts are all center’d, wherever we roam, 
A holier radiance he pours on each breast, 
Through the mist of departure and memory of home. 


But though absence may throw its dark shadows between, 
His mind will be with us to hallow the scene ; 
Though he leaves us a blank, which we never can fill, 
His voice shall be heard to reply to us still— 
For as oft as the key-note of feeling we strike, 
The cadence runs quick through the bright chain of thought, 
That joins spirit to spirit, awakening alike 
And at once every link, whether near or remote. 


Then, absent or present, we share in his soul, 
And we feel in the heart what we pledge in the bowl_— 
May health fill his house, as renown tells his name ! 
May the full sounds of friendship be chorused by fame ! 
And when to the heaven of home-blessings he’s borne, 
May he look back the signs of our greeting to see ; 
And be sure, as he waves us his hand in return, 
To drop down the skirt of his mantle on me !” 


The entertainment was a very brilliant one, and after Grat- 
tan had sung his song of farewell, the toast, “ Prosperity to 
Ireland” was given, to which Moore thus responded— 


“ As the Noble Chairman has, in compliment to the land of my 
birth, given the ever-welcome toast of ‘ Prosperity to Ireland,’ I bes 
to suggest a similar tribute to that other country, to which we al 
belong, and to whose real greatness and solid glory—all Irishman as 
I am, and with my political and historical recollections fresh about 
me—TI am most ready to bear testimony and homage before the world. 
Yes, Gentlemen, there may be, and there are (for God forbid I 
should cireumscribe virtue within any particular latitude), there may 
be, and there are, high minds, warm hearts, and brave arms, every- 
where ; but for that genuine high-mindedness, which has honesty for = - 
its basis—the only sure foundation upon which anything lofty was ever 
built—which can distinguish between real, substantial greatness, and 
that false, inflated glory of the moment, whose elevation, like that of 
the balloon, is owing to its emptiness, or if not to its emptiness, at 
least to the levity of its freight—for that good faith, that punctuality 
in Cngagements, which is the soul of all commercial as well as all 
moral relations, and which, while it gives to business the confidence 
and ee understanding of friendship, introduces into friendship the 
regularity and matter-of-fact steadiness of business—for that spirit 
of fairness and liberality among public men, which extracts the virus 
of personality out of party ne and exhibits so often (too often, lam — 
sorry to say, of late) the touching spectacle of the most sturdy poli- 
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tical chieftains pouring out at the grave of their violent antagonists 
such tributes, not alone of justice, but of cordial eulogy, as show how 
free from all private rancour was the hostility that separated them— 
and, lastly (as I trust I may say, not only without infringing, but in 
strict accordance with that wise tact, which excludes party polities 
from a meeting like the present), for that true and well understood 
love of liberty, which, through all change and time, has kept the old 
Constitution sea-worthy—which, in spite of storms from without, and 
momentary dissentions between the crew within, still enables her to 
ride, the admiration of the world, and will, I trust in God, never 
suffer her to founder—for all these qualities, and many, many more, 
equally lofty and equally valuable, the most widely-travelled English- 
man may proudly say, as he sets his foot once more on the chalky 
cliffs. ‘This is my own, my native land, and I have-seen nothin 
that can, in the remotest dabtes, compare with it.’ Gentlemen, i 
could not help—in that fulness of heart, which they alone can feel 
towards England who have been doomed to live for some time out— 
paying this feeble tribute to that most noble Country, nor can I 
doubt the cordiality with which you will drink—* Prosperity, a long 
prosperity to Old England,’” 


Moore, in consequence of the Farewell Dinner, had remained 
in Paris a few days after the departure of his wife and family 
for England, but when Mrs. Moore arrived within two miles 
of Sloperton, she, and the two children who accompanied her, 
were met by the chief inhabitants of the neighbourhood, who 
conducted her home. The day was one of rejoicing in the vil- 
lage; the bells of the little church, at Bromham, rang merry 

als of welcome, and, amongst the first visitors received by 

Irs. Moore, was her husband’s noble friend, the Marquis of 
Lansdowne. The Poet arrived in London, from Paris, in the 
last week of October, 1822, and the Loves of The Angels was 
published in the month of December following. He found, that 
owing to the kindness of a friend, the sum of £750, required 
to clear off the American claim, had been lodged at a bank- 
ers to his credit, but still adhering to his resolution, 
of owing to his own exertions alone the means of release from 
his difficulties, he drew upon his publishers, or as he used to call 
it, “bank in nudibus, his future Poems,” and enclosed the 
cheque to his generous friend. When Jeffrey first heard of 
Moore’s embarrassments he wrote from Edinburgh, to Samuel 
Rogers, on the 30th of July, 1819, offering to contribute, £300 
or £400, towards a fund to relieve our Poet from his un- 
eee position ; this is the best of the many good traits of 
effrey’s character, and made one, among the numerous in- 
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stances, in which Moore’s old enemies became his firm friends : 
it should be remembered too, that Jeffrey was not at this 

riod a rich man. In June, 1823, Moore had the satisfac- 
tion of finding his account, at his publishers, in a very flourish- 
ing condition, £500 had been B awe to his credit, from the 
abe of the Fables of the Holy Alliance, and The Loves of 
The Angels had produced for hm £1000. 

His next literary venture was in prose, and entitled, 
Memoirs of Captain Rock, the celebrated Irish Chieftain, with 
some account of his Ancestors. Written by Himself. It 
appeared in April, 1824, and its sale was most rapid. On the 
20th of April, not a copy could be procured, a second edition 
was published on the 22nd of Apmil, and in the Zimes of the 
27th of that month, a most able and eloquent critique on the 
work was printed, in winch the following passage occurs :— 
“There are few writers who, in the language of painting, 
possess the same faculty of massing their tints, and grouping 
their figures, as the author of this lively yet solid and instruc- 
tive publication. He seems to have found the true royal road 
to knowledge, divesting an obscure and unattractive history of 
whatever could alarm the indolent or perplex the dull, while 
the love of justice, humanity, and liberty, renks out through 
every apostrophe ef the author, however he may affect to veil 
his emotions under sarcasm, levity, or scorn.” 

Captain Rock is a fierce, a witty, and an able onslaught on 
English rule, and mis-rule in Ireland. It was published 
anonymously, but Sydney Smith, in his notice of it in the 
Edinburgh Review, writes thus :— 


** This agreeable and witty book is generally supposed to have been 
written by Mr. Thomas Moore, a gentleman of small stature, but fall 
of genius, and a steady friend of all that is honourable and just. Hehas 
here borrowed the name of a celebrated Irish leader, to typify that’ 
spirit of violence and insurrection which is necessarily generated 
by systematic oppression, and rudely avenges its crimes: and the 
pieture he has drawn of its prevalence in that unhappy country is at 
once piteous and frightful. Its effect in exciting our horror and in- 
dignation is in the long run increased, we think—thought at first it 
may seem counteracted, by the tone of levity, and even jocularity, 
under which he has chosen to veil the deep sarcasm and substantial 
terrors of his story. We smile at first, and are amused—and wonder 
as we proceed, that the humorous narrative should uce conviction 
and pity,—shame, abhorrence, and despair! England seems to have 
treated Ireland much in the same way as Mrs. Brownrigg treated her 
apprentice—for which Mrs. Brownrigg is hanged in the first volume 
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of the Newgate Calendar. Upon the whole, we think the apprentice 
is better off than the Irishman; as Mrs. Brownrigg merely starves 
and beats her, without any attempt to prohibit her from going to-eny 
shop, or praying at any church, the apprentice might select; and once 
or twice, if we remember rightly, Brownrigg appears to have felt some 
compassion. Not so Old England, who indulges rather in a steady 
baseness, uniform brutality, and unrelenting oppression."* 


Captain Rock was not suffered to pass on his way unmo- 
lested. The book was replied to by the Rev. Mortimer 
O'Sullivan, in a work, entitled “ Captain Rock Detected, by a 
Munster Farmer.” 

Moore, whilst in France, had commenced, as the reader is 
already informed, a life of Sheridan, and, had laid it aside, 
owing to the impossibility of procuring the requisite informa- 
tion, at so great a distance from London. He wrote the four 
first chapters in France, and his chief anxiety, on arriving in 
England, was to complete the biography, in a manner worthy 
of our great countryman’s memory, and in a style befitting his 
own reputation. Sheridan, as all the world knows, died a 
beggar, why, or to whose shame, he died so, we cannot here 
enquire, but,.owing to this fact, very great difficulty was ex- 

erienced, in inducing his creditors to allow the free use of 
his papers to Moore; however, the biography was published 
in the year 1825, and, in the same year, a second edition was 
called for. , 

In the month of September, 1825, Moore’ wrote to Sir 
Walter Scott, then at Abbotsford, informing him that he was 
about to pay his long promised visit to Scotland, ‘“ and the 
characteristic opening and close of the reply,” writes Lock- 
hart, “will not [ hope be thrown away upon my reader, any 
more than they were on the warm-hearted minstrel of Erin,” 

We give the letter of Sir Walter, and Moore’s account of 
his visit, begging the reader to bear in mind, that at this 

rticular time, the Constable crash was, as the great Wizard 

new, inevitable, and his regard for our Poet is exhibited 
in his acknowledgment of the authorship of the Waverley 
Novels, 

“ To Thomas Moore Esqre., Sloperton Cottage, Devizes. 


« Abbotsford, Thursday. 
“My Dear Sir,_Damn Sir—My Dear Moore,—Few things 
could give me more pleasure than your realizing the prospect your 





~ 





* Rev. Sydney Smith's Works, vol. ii. p. 467. Ed. 1845. 
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letter holds out to me. We are at Abbotsford fixtures till 10th 
November, when my official duty, for I am ‘slave to an hour and 
vassal to a bell,’ calls me to Edinburgh. I hope you will give me 
as much of your time as you can—no one will value it more highly. 
You keep the great north road till you come to the last stage in 
England, Cornhill, and then take up the Tweed to Kelso. If I 
knew what day you would be at Kelso, I would come down and do 
the honours of Tweedside, by bringing you here, and showing you 
anything that is remarkable by the way ; but though I could start 
at a moment's warning, I should, scarce, I fear, have time to receive 
a note from Newcastle soon enough to admit of my reaching you at 
Kelso. Drop me a line however, at all events; and, in coming from 
Kelso to Melrose and Abbotsford, be sure to keep the southern side 
of the Tweed, both because it is far the pleasantest route, and be- 
cause | will come a few miles to take the chance of meeting you. 
You do not mention whether you have any fellow-travellers. We 
ne sper of accommodation for any part of your family, or any 
friend, who may be with you.—Your’s in great joy and expectation, 


“ Water Scort.” 


“Mr. Moore arrived accordingly—and he remained several days. 
Though not, I believe a regular journalizer, he kept a brief diary 
during his Seotch tours, and he has kindly allowed me the use of it. 
He fortunately found Sir Walter in an interval of repose—no one 
with him at Abbotsford but Lady and Miss Scott—and no company 
at dinner except the Fergusons and Laidlaw. The two poets had 
thus the opportunity of a great deal of quiet conversation ; and from 
the hour they met, they seem to have treated’each other with a full 
confidence, the record of which, however touchingly honourable to 
both, could hardly be made public in extenso while one of them sur- 
vives. The first day they were alone after dinner, and the talk 
turned chiefly on the recent death of Byron—from which Scott pass- 
ed unaffectedly to his own literary history. Mr. Moore listened 
with great interest to details, now no longer new, about the early 
days of ballad-hunting Mat Lewis, the Minstrelsy, and the Poems ; 
and ‘at last,’ says he ‘to my no small surprise, as well as pleasure, 
he mentioned the novels without any reserve, as his own. He gave 
me an account of the original progress of those extraordinary works, 
the bints supplied for them, the conjectures and mystification to 
which they had given rise, &c. &c." He concluded with saying, 
‘they have been a mine of wealth to me—but I find I fail in them 
now.I can no longer make them so good as at first.’ This frank- 
ness was met as should have been by the brother t; and when 
he entered Scott's room next morning, ‘he laid his hand, says Mr. 
Moore, ‘ with a sort of cordial earnestness on my breast and said— 
Now my dear Moore we are friends for life.’ They sallied out for a 
walk through the plantations, and among other things the common- 
ness of the poetic talent in these days was alluded to ‘ Hardly a 
magazine is now published,’ said Moore, ‘that does not contain 
verses which some thirty years ago would have made a reputation, '— 
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Scott turned with his look of shrewd humour, as if chuckling over 
his own success, and said, ‘ Ecod, we were in the luck of it to come 
before those fellows ;’ but he added, playfully flourishing his stick as 
he spoke, ‘ we have, like Bobadil, ro sab them to beat us with our 
own weapons.’—‘ In complete novelty,’ says Moore, ‘he seemed to 
think, lay the only chance for a man ambitious of high literary re- 
putation in these days.’ "’* 


Moore and Sir Walter were men, who, when they had once 
become acquainted, should feel each for the other, that genuine 
friendship which true genius ever extends to its brilliant 
fellow ; and when the Novelist and the Poet again met, during 
the following November, in Edinburgh, we find this entry in 
the great Scotchman’s journal :— 


“November 22.—Moore.—I saw Moore (for the first time, I may 
say) this season. We had indeed met in public twenty years ago. 
There is a manly frankness, with perfect ease and mail breeding 
about him which is delightful. Not the least touch of the poet or 
the pedant. A little—very little man—less, I think, than Lewis, 
and something like him in person ; God knows, not in conversation, 
for Matt, though a clever Flow, was a bore of the first description, 
moreover he looked always like a schoolboy. Now Moore has none 
of this insignificance. His countenance is plain, but the expression 
so very animated, especially in speaking or singing, that is far more 
interesting than the finest features could have rendered it. I was 
aware that Byron had often spoken, both in private society and in 
his Journal, of Moore, and myself, in the same breath, and with the 
same sort of regard ; so I was curious to see what there could be in 
common betwixt us, Moore having lived so much in the gay world, 
I in the country, and with people of business, and sometimes with 
politicians ; Moore a scholar, none; he a musician and artist, I 
without knowledge of a note; he a democrat, I an aristocrat—with 
many other points of difference ; besides his being an Irishman, I a 
Scotchman, and both tolerably national. Yet there is a point of 
resemblance, and a strong one. We are both good-humoured fel- 
lows, who rather seek to enjoy what is going forward than to main- 
tain our dignity as Lions; and we have both seen the world too 
widely and too well not to contemn in our souls the imaginary con- 
sequence of literary people ,who walk with their noses in the air, and 
remind me always of the fellow whom Johnson met in an alehouse, 
and who called himself ‘the great Twalmly—inventor of the flvod- 
gate iron for smoothing linen,’ He also enjoys the mot pour rire, and 
sodo I. It was a pity that nothing save the total destruction of 
Byron's nientoits oald satisfy his executors :—but there was a rea- 
son—.Premat Noz alta. It would be a delightful addition to life, if 
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* Lockhart’s Life of Scott, p. 568, Ed. 1851. 
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T. M. had a cottage within two milesof me. We went to the thea. 
tre together, and the house being luckily a good one, received T. M. 
with rapture, I could have hugged them, for it paid back the debt 
of the kind reception I met with in Ireland,’* 


It was a glorious night at the Edinburgh Theatre— Scott ac- 
companied Moore, and soon after their, at first,unmarked entrance, 
the attention of the audience, which had till then been engrossed 
by the lady-millionaire, Mrs, Coutts, was directed towards the 
new-comers, and according to a newspaper report, copied 
and published by Moore in one of his last prefaces, con- 
side nhle excitement immediately prevailed.‘ Eh ? exclaimed 
a man in the pit—‘eh! yon’s Sir W ‘alter, wi’ Lockhart and 
his wife ; and wha’s the wee body wi’ the pawkie een? Wow, 
but it’s Tam Moore just ‘Se ott—Seott ! Moore—Moore !’ 
immediately resounde “dl through the house. Scott would not 
rise: Moore did, and bowed several times with his hand on his 
heart. Scott afterwards acknowledged the plaudits of his 
countrymen, and the orchestra duritig the course of the even- 
ing played alternately Scotch and Insh airs. 

Moots had been only a few days at home, after this Northern 
tour, when he received the inte ‘ligence of his father’s death. 
John Moore was appomted, m the year 1806, to a re- 
spectable post in the Civil branch of the Ordnance, and had 
been for some years before his death Barrack Master of Island 
Bridge Barrack, and died on the 17th of December, 1825, 
having lived to the age of S84 years. He was interred in St. 
Kevin’s Chureh- yard, within a ‘short distance of the house in 
which his illustrious son was born. 

In the year 1827, the Epicurean, Moore’s greatest work, 
judged by its sale, was published, dedicated to «Lord 
John Russell, by one who adinires his character and 
talents, and is proud of his friendship.” Its success 
was very great, and it has been translated twice into 
French, twice into Italian (Milan, 1836—Venice, 1835), 
once into German (Inspruc, 1528), once into Dutch 
(Deventer, 1829). It is one of those works which only a 
genius, brilliant and fanciful, and glowing as that of Moore 
could produce, Thought, fancy, l , all that deifies the 
Poet's nature, shines in every page, an "the lonely studies 


* Lockhart’s Life of Scott, p. 578, Ed. 1851. 
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of the old quiet days spent in Marsh’s Library, and the deep 
research of the Paris months, have all proved advantageous 
in supplying matter for illustration. Meare thus describes 
his first views, and designs respecting the Epicurean, in a 
diary dated— 


“ Paris, July 5th, 1820, 


“ Regan my Egyptian Poem, and wrote about thirteen or fourteen 
lines of it. The story to be told in letters from a young Epicurean 
philosopher, who, in the second century of the Christian era, goes to 
Egypt forthe Sse of discovering the elixir of immortality, which 
is supposed to be one of the secrets of the Egyptian priests. Durin 
a Festival on the Nile, he meets with a beautiful maiden, the daugh- 
ter of one of the priests lately dead, She enters the catacombs and 
disappears. He bevers around the spot, and at last finds the well 
and secret passages, &c., by which those who are initiated enter. 
He sees this maiden in one of those theatrical spectacles which form- 
ed apart of the subterranean Elysium of the Pyramids—finds op- 
portunities of conversation with her—their intercourse in this 
mysterious region described, They are discovered, and he is thrown 
into those subterranean prisons, where they who violate the rules of 
Initiation are confined, He is liberated from thence by the young 
maiden, and taking flight together, they reach some hoautiful re- 
gion, where they linger, for a time delighted, and she is near becom. 
ing a victim to his arts. But taking alarm she flies, and seeks refuge 
with a Christian monk, in the Thebaid, to whom her mother, who 
was secretly a Christian, had consigned her when dying. The 
struggles of her love with her religion. A persecution of the 
Christians takes place, and she is seized (chiefly through the unin- 
tentional means of her lover), and suffers martyrdom. The scene 
of her martyrdom described, in a letter from the Solitary of the 
Thebaid, and the attempt made by the young philosopher to rescue 
her. He is carried off from thence to the cell of the Solitary. His 
letters from that retreat, after he has become a Christian, devoting 
his thoughts entirely to repentance and the recollection of the belov- 
ed saint who had gone before him. If I don't make something out 
of all this, the deuce is in't. According to this plan the events of 
the story were to be told in Letters, or Epistolary Poems, addressed 
by the Philosopher to a young Athenian friend: but, for greater 
variety, as well as convenience, I afterwards distributed the task of 
narration among the chief personages of the tale. The great diffi- 
culty however, of managing in rhyme, the minor details of a story, 
80 as to be clear without growing prosaic, and still more, the diffuse 
length to which I saw the narrative in verse would extend, deterred 
me from following this plan any further: and I then commenced the 
tale anew in its present shape.” 


In the month of January, 1830, the first volame of The 
Life of Lord Byron was published, and the second volume 
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appeared in the month of December following. Of all Moore's 
works, this was the most anxiously looked for. A Poet's 
life, written by a Poet, and written too, by one who had been 
the friend of him who made the subject of the biography, 
and compiled in part, from the papers and diaries, and letters 
of the deceased, was a publication that naturally excited the 
most intense curiosity. But amongst all the productions of 
Moore’s pen, this Life of Lord Byron has drawn upon him 
the greatest display of slander, disingenuousness, and misre- 
oooiarne. As the reader is already aware, Byron, when 

foore was about leaving La Mira, presented to him certain 
memoranda, which he called, “ His Life and Adventures.” 
Moore understood, that he received these papers, for the pur- 
pose of weaving them into a biography of his friend, and that 
this view of the case was correct, the following extract, from a 
letter of his Lordship’s to Murray, dated Venice, October 
10th, 1819, will prove— 


“T gave Moore, who is gone to Rome, my life in MS. in seventy- 
eight folio sheets, brought down to 1816, But this I put into his 
hands for Ais care, as he has some other MSS. of mine—a Journal 
kept in 1814, &c. Neither are for publication during my life ; but 
when I am cold you may do what you please. In the mean time if 
you like to read them, you may, and shew them to any body you 
like—I care not. My Life is Memoranda, and not Confessions. 1 
have left out all my loves (except in a general way) and many other 
of the most important things (because | must not compromise other 
people) so that it is like the play of Hamlet— the part of Hamlet 
omitted by particular desire.’ But you will find many opinions, and 
some fun, with a detailed account of my marriage, and its conse- 
ese as true as a party concerned can make such account, for 

suppose we are all prejudiced.” 

*“ | have never read over this Life since it was written, so that I 
know not exactly what it may repeat or contain. Moore and I 
passed some merry days together.’ 


And in a letter to Murray, dated Venice, December 9th, 
1819, he writes— 


“I sent home, by Moore (for Moore only, who has my Journal) 
i memoir written up to 1816, and I gave him leave to show it to 
whom he pleased, but not to publish on any account. You may read 
it, and you may let Wilson read it, if he likes—not for his public 
opinion, but his private; for I like the man, and care very little 
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* Life, p. 425. Ed. 1851. 
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about his Magazine. And I could wish Lady B.— herself to read 
it, that she may have it in her power to mark anything mistaken or 
mis-stated; as it will probably appear after my extinction, and it 
weuld be but fair she should see it, that is to say herself willing.”* 


So far, we think, that the facts are quite clear, and that 
Moore had full liberty to use the manuscript as he pleased, 
and in a very considerate and kind letter to him, Byron writes 


from— 


‘* Ravenna, Dec. 9th, 1820. 

‘« Besides this letter, you will receive three packets containing in 
all, eighteen more sheets of Memoranda, which, I fear will cost you 
more in postage than they ever will produce by being printed in the 
next century. Instead of waiting so long, if you could make any- 
thing of them now in the way of reversion, (that is after my death,) 
Ishould be very glad,—as with all due regard to your progeny, I 
prefer you to your grand children, Would not Longman or Mur. 
ray advance you a certain sum now, pledging themselves not to have 
them published till after my decease, think you?—and what say 
you? 

“ Over these latter sheets I would leave you a discretionary power ; 
because they contain a thing or two which is too sincere for the 
public. If lconsent to your » Salat of their reversion now, where 
would be the harm? ‘Tastes may change. I would in your case, 
make my essay to dispose of them, not publish now, and if you (as is 
most likely) survive me, add what you please from your own know- 
ledge : and ubove all contradict anything if I have mis-stated ; for my 
first object is the truth, even at my own expense.” Moore adds, 
“ the ews here meant is that of omitting passages that might be 
thought objectionable. He afterwards gave me this, as well as 
every other right, over the whole of the manuscript.” f 


Moore, following the advice given in the extract just quoted, 
sold the manuscript to Murray for two thousand guineas, but 
after Byron’s death, and after the memoirs had been shown to 
his Lordship’s Executors, and to Lady Byron, Moore was pre- 
vailed upon to restore the two thousand guineas to Murray, 
receiving back the manuscript. After this ment, he 
commenced the composition, from his own and Murray's 
Byron letters, using the memoirs occasionally, of that Life of 
Lord Byron, which we now possess. Of the suppressed 
manuscript, he writes— 


“In thosé memoirs (or, more properly memoranda) of the noble 
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* Life, p. 431. 
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Poet, which it was thought expedient, for various reasons, to sacri- 
fice, he gave a detailed account of all the circumstances connected 
with his marriage, from the first proposal to the lady, till his own 
departare, after the breach, from England. In truth though the 
title of ‘Memoirs’ which he himself sometimes gave to that manu- 
script, conveys the idea of a complete and regular piece of biogra- 
phy, it was to this particular portion of his life, that the work was 
principally devoted ; while the anecdotes, having reference to other 

rts of his career, not only occupied a very disproportionate space 
in its pages, but were most of them such as are found in the various 
Journals and other MSS. he left behind. The chief charm, indeed, 
of that narrative, was the melancholy lay fulness—melancholy, from 
the wounded feeling so visible through its pleasantry—with which 
events unimportant and persons uninteresting, in almost every 
respect but their connexion with such a man’s destiny, were detailed 
sal Gueattbed init. Frank, as usual, throughout, in his avowal of 
his own errors, and generously just towards om who was his fellow- 
sufferer in the strife, the impression his recital left on the minds of all 
who perused it, was, to say the least, favorable to him,—though, 
upon the whole, leading toa persuasion, which I have already inti- 
mated to be my own, that, neither in kind nor degree, did the causes 
of disunion between the parties much differ from those that loosen 
the links of most such marriages.”* 


The dast sentence, in this extract, was the cause of all 
Moore’s trouble, arising from The Life. It was said, and 
Thomas C ampbell, then editing the New Monthly Magazine, 
was the chief champion of Lady Byron, that the sentence bore 
only one construction, namely, that her Ladyship was a vir- 
tuous, cold, heartless woman, whose husband was in all 
respects the man calculated to make any wife happy, unless 
that wife were wilfully and perversely disposed ; that Moore 
had only given as much of the suppressed memoirs as suited 
his purpose ; that whilst pretending to be the friend of Lady 
Svea, he w was her slanderer of that class, 


* The Janus glance of whose significant eye, 
Learning to lie with silence would seem true ; 
And without utterance, save the shrug or si 
Deals round to happy fools its speechless x i 


But not one word of this was true. 
He might have published the manuscript, he might have 
made advantageous terms with Murray ; the memoirs were his 
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* Life of Byron, p. 208, Ed. 1851. 
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alone, to act with them as he pleased, but, finding that Lady 
Byron wished to sapere some passages as being false, finding 
that Byron had mistaken facts and circumstances ; having seen 
Dr. Lushington’ s letter stating, that as the legal friend of her 
Ladyship, he could not consent to any return to co-habitation 
with Lord Byron ; having seen a declaration in her Ladyship’s 
hand-writing, that no consideration could induce her to state 
the chief cause of her separation from her husband ; knowing 
too from Byron’s own lips, that she had been a true and faith- 
ful wife, Moore, acting as a gentleman, as a man of honor, sup- 
pressed certain portions of the memoirs, which detailed the way. 
ward life of one, who had been mis-reared as a boy, misguided 
as aman, and who, despite his God-like and stated pinta, was, 
in every phase of hie varied life, unhappy. ‘That Moore may 
have misunderstood Lady Byron’s character, is of course possi- 
ble, but, to assert that he attempted to wound her feelings, is 
a base and groundless slander. ‘The story of his life proves the 
falsehood of the charge. He might, in publishing the memoirs, 
have filled his pockets, and have set before the roué and the 
fool an exemplar of vice, surpassed only by the Confessions of 
Rousseau, or equalled solely by some scandalous chronicle of the 
French Regency ; but, in his nature there was nothing of the 
pander, he spurned the hopes of increased wealth springing 
from so foul a source, and to the best of his ability, and to the 
fullest of his knowledge, he told the whole truth of Byron, and 
the whole truth of Byron’s wife. 

The biography was very much criticized, and like many 
really good books, unfriendly reviews served but to extend the 
sale. ‘Two thousand guineas were paid for the copyright, and 
two thousand copies of the first edition were printed; it appeared 
in two large quarto volumes, but owing to the high price at 
which it was published, it never fully paid all its expenses, 
until printed in Murray’s five shilling, per volame, edition, of 
Byron’s Life and Works. 

We have dwelt upon this subject, of the Life of Byron, 
at some length: we have done so, because we are aware thata 
little misconception prevails upon the point, and having placed 
the facts before the reader, we trust he may be able to refute the 
calumny, should it be uttered in his hearing—that Moore put 
money in his pocket by suppressing the manuscript memoirs. 
He was not the man to make money by insisting on the pub- 
lication of that which could injure his Publisher. His offer, at 
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the publication of Lalla Rookh, to release Longman from the 
terms of his agreement to pay £3000 for the copyright, and 
the restoration to Murray of the two thousand guineas re- 
ceived for the memoirs, proves its falsehood ; and as to the 
charge of casting a stigma upon Lady Byron, for the purpose 
of exensing the errors of her husband, by depreciating her 
Ladyship’s good qualities, whilst pretending to be her friend, 
it is refuted by every act of his life: he was not the man 


“To hug you to death, or stab you with a smile.” 


In the year 1831, he published the Life and Death of 
Lord Edward Fite-Gerald. It is unnecessary here to state that 
the compilation of the book was a labour of love, or that the 
task was performed fairly, honestly, industriously, and ably. 
Moore did for Fitz-Gerald’s memory, all that Benjamin 
Disraeli has accomplished for that of Bentinck; each biographer 
has rescued the name of his subject from misrepresentation, by 
showing that it can bear, and by casting fully upon it, the clear 
light of ingenuous truth. Fitz-Gerald was fortunate in his 
biographer ; the Bard of Ireland was worthy to be the life 
historian of the traest—the most unfortunate, and most 
unwise of all Ireland’s sincerest lovers. He deserved his 
biographer :— 


Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi: sed omnes illacrymabiles 
Urgentur, ignotique long’ 
Nocte, carent quia vate sacro. 


In issuing the Life, Moore, remembering the manner in 
which the spirit of the Melodies had been misrepresented, 
guarded himself, in the preface, against the suspicion of being 
influenced in the choice of his subject, by the then (1831 
revolutionary condition of Europe, and stated that he ha 
begun the compilation long before any unquiet spirit had 
been developed ; and referring to the tone which he had 
adopted in his reflections on Fi , he writes— 

“That T have ogee the of writing this Memoir as 
one —s historical, will appear—too strongly, I apprehend, 
for the tastes of some persons,—in the free and abstract spirit 
with which I have here entered into the consideration of cer- 
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tain rights and principles which, however sacred and true in 
themselves, are in general advanced with more reserve, when 
either applied, or capable of being applied, to any ac- 
tually existing order of things. Tor, the fears, however, 
that can be awakened by the assertion, however bold, of 
any great and incontrovertible political principle, 1 am 
not inclined, I own, to feel much respect or pity; well 
knowing that under such fears a consciousness of injustice 
either done or meditated, is always sure to be found 
lurking. Recollecting, too, from the history of both coun: 
tries, for the last sixty years, how invariably and with what 
instructive juxta-position of cause and effect, every alarm of 
Kingland for the integrity of her own power, has been followed 
by some long-denied boon to Ireland, | shall willingly bear 
whatever odium may redound temporarily upon myself, should 
any warning or alarm which these volumes may convey, have 
even the remotest share in inducing the people of this country 
to consult, while there is yet time, their own peace and safety 
by applying prompt and healing remedies to the remaining 
grievances of Ireland.’’* 

On the eighth of May, 1832, Anastatia Moore, the mother 
of our Poet, died, in her sixty- eighth 3 year. Her remains were 
placed beside those of her husband in St. Kevin’s Chureh- 
yard, where six of their children now lie buried. 

Moore’s country did not forget him ; and fancying that the 
author of Captain Rock, and the Life of Sheridan, must possess 
that stuff, of which popular Patriots and Members of Parlia- 
meént are made, the Hleectors of Limerick determined to offer to 
him the representation of their city. In the latter part of the 
year 1832, when Gerald Griffin was about to leave his native 
nai for London, it was resolved that he, (the Irish 

Poet and Novelist) should convey, to the Poet of Ireland, the 
invitation of the people of Limerick. Gerald, who was accom- 
panied to Sloperton by his brother Daniel, thas describes the 
visit, in a letter to his fair Quaker friend :— 


eine **'* 
Monday Morning, March 3ist, 1833. 
Pitman’s, Senior, Taunton. 


‘‘ My Dear L.—Procrastination—it is all the fruit of procrastina- 
tion. When Dan and I returned to the Inn at — after our 
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first sight and speech of the Irish Melodist, I opened my writing 
case to give L.— an account of our day's work: then I put it off, 

believe, till morning: then as Dan was returning, I put it off till some 
hour when I could tell you about it at full leisure: then Saunders 
and Otley set me to work, and I putit offuntil my authorship should 
be concluded for the season, at least : and now it is concluded, for I 
am not to publish this year; and here I come before you with my 
news, my golden bit of news, stale, flat, and unprofitable. Oh, dear 
L.— I saw the t! and I spoke to him, ene he spoke to me, and 
it was not to bid me ‘get out of his way,’ as the King of France did 
to the man who boasted that his Majesty had spoken to him; but it 
was to shake hands with me, and to ask me ‘ How I did, Mr. Griffin,’ 
and to speak of ‘my fame.’ My fame! Tom Moore talk of my 
fame! Ah, the rogue! he was humbugging, L.— I'm afraid. He 
knew the soft side of an author's heart, wet rhaps he had pity on my 
long melancholy-looking figure, and said to himself, ‘T will make this 
poor fellow feel pleasant, if I can ;' for which, with all his roguery, 
who could help liking him and being grateful to him? But you 
want to know all about it step by step, if not for the sake of your 
poor dreamy-looking Beltard, at least for that of fancy, wit, and 
ont ager I will tell you then, although Dan has told you before, 
or the subject cannot be tiresome to an Irishwoman. I will tell you 
how we hired a great, grand cabriolet, and set off—no, pull in a lit- 
tle. I should first tell you how we arrived at the Inn at Devizes, 
late in the evening, I forget the exact time, and ordered tea (for 
which bye the bye we had a prodigious appetite, not having pao 
to dine in Bath or Bristol), when the waiter (a most solid-looking 
fellow, who won Dan’s heart by his precision and the mathematical 
exactness of all his movements) brqught us up, amongst other good 
things, fresh butter prepared in‘ very curious way. I could not 
for a long time imagine how they did it. It was in strings just like 
vermicelli, and as if tied in some way at the bottom. King 
George, not poor real King George, but Peter Pindar’s King 
George, was never more puzzled to know how the apple got into the 
dumpling ; but at last, on applying to the waiter, Ne told us it was 
done by squeezing it through a linen cloth; an excellent plan, par- 
tiealarly in frosty weather, when it is actually impossible to make 
the butter adhere to the bread on account of its working up with a 
coat of crumbs on the under side, but that’s true—Tom Moore— 
and besides it is unfashionable now to spread the butter, isn’t it ? I'm 
afraid I exposed myself, as they say. Well, we asked the waiter, 
out came the important question, ‘ How far is Sloperton Cottage 
from Devizes ?' ‘ Sloperton, Sir ? that's Mr. Moore's place, Sir, he ts 
@ poet, Sir, We do all Mr. Moore's work.’ What ought I to have 
done, L... ?’-_-_To have flung my arms about his neck for knowing 
so much about Moore, or te have knocked him down for knowing so 
little? Well, we learned all we wanted to know: and, after making 
our arrangements for the following day, went to bed and slept 
soundly. And in the morning it was that we hired the grand cabri- 
olet, and set off to Slo on; drizzling rain, but a delightful 
country; such a gentle shower as that through which he looked at 
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Innisfallen—his farewell look. And we drove away until we came 
toa osthoans a cottage of gentility, with two gateways and pretty 
grounds about it, and we — and knocked at the hall-door ; 
and there was dead silence, and we whispered one another ; and my 
nerves thrilled as the wind rustled in the creeping shrubs that graced 
the retreat of—Moore, Oh, L.—! there’s no use in talking, but I 
must be fine. I wonder I ever stood it at all, and I an Irishman, too, 
and singing his songs since I was the height of my knee,—The Veiled 
Prophet: Azim: She is far from the Land: Those Evening Bells. 
But the door opened, and a young woman appeared. ‘Is Mr. 
Moore at home ?’ ‘I'll see, Sir. What name mall Vee , Sir?’ Well, 
not to be too particular, we were shown up stairs, when we found 
the nightingale in his cage; in honester language, and more to the 
purpose, we found our hero in his study, a table before him covered 
with books and papers, a drawer half opened and stuffed with let- 
ters, a piano also open at a little distance; and the thief himself, a 
little man, but full of spirits, with eyes, hands, feet, and frame for 
ever in motion, looking as if it would be a feat for him to sit for 
three minutes quiet in his chair. J am no great observer of propor- 
tions, but he seemed to me to be a neat-made little fellow, tidily 
buttoned up, young as fifteen at heart, though with hair that re- 
minded me of ‘ Alps in the sunset;’ not handsome, perhaps, but 
something in the whole cut of him that pleased me; finished as an 
actor, but without an actor’s affectation ; easy as a gentleman, but 
without some gentlemen's formality: in a word, as people say when 
they find their brains begin to run aground at the fag end of a mag- 
nificent period, we found him a hospitable, warm-hearted Irishman, 
as pleasant as could be himself, and disposed to make others so. 
And is this enough ? And need I tell you the day was spent delight- 
fully, chiefly in Sintenin to his innumerable jests and admirable 
stories, and beautiful similes—beautiful and original as those he 
throws into his songs—and anecdotes that would make the Danes 
laugh ? and how we did all we could, I believe, to get him to stand 
for Limerick; and how we called again the day after, and walked 
with him about his little garden ; and how he told us that he always 
wrote walking, and how we came in again and took luncheon, . and 
how I was near forgetting that it was Friday (which you know I 
am rather apt to do in pleasant company) and how he walked with 
us through the fields, and wished us a ‘ good-bye,’ and left us to do 
as well as we could without him?’”* 


That Moore acted wisely in refusing the proffered seat, no 
body can donbt. A Poet, fifty years of age, entering the 
House, and succeeding, is a miracle we can hardly hope to 
witness ; and when we recollect his slow and difficult method 
of composition, and find with how very litile of that, as he 
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called it, ‘ faculty of thinking on his legs,” he was endued, 
we feel satisfaction that Moore did not make one amongst the 
many, Whose reputations have been shattered in that assembly, 
where, but too often, in the race for fame, Salius has been 

ssed by KEuryalus—where Menander has suecumbed to 


hilemon. 
Moore’s life was now as brilliant, and gay, and happy as his 


heart could desire. He wrote songs occasionally, and after 
Perry’s death, he deserted the Morning Chronicle, and issued 
his short satirical poems, his poetic wasps, through the 
columns of the Zimes, then edited by his able friend Thomas 
Barnes. No party was considered perfect without, Moore’s merry 
laugh, sparkling eye, and inimitably whispered song. His days 
were passed between the quiet and repose of Sloperton, and 
the pleasant society of London. Of his appearance and life, 
at this period, Willis gives the following sketeh— 


« June, 1834. 

* Tealled on Moore with a letter of introduction, and met him at 
the door of his lodgings. I knew him instantly from the pictures I 
had seen of him, but was Surprised at the diminutiveness of his per- 
son. He is much below the middle size, and with his white hat and 
long chocolate frock coat, was far from prepossessing in his appear- 
ance. With this material disadvantage, romen his address is 
wentlemantike to a very marked degree, and I should think no one 
could see Moore, without conceiving a strong liking for him. As 
T was to meet him at dinner, I did not detain him.” 


This dinner was at Lady Blessington’s. Willis had arrived 
but a few minates when— 


“ Mr, Moore,” cried the footman, at the bottom of the staircase. 
“ Mr, Moore,” cried the footman at the top ; and with his glass at his 
eye, stumbling over an ottoman between his near-sightedness and 
the darkness of the room, enter the t. Halfa glance tells you 
he is at home on the carpet. Sliding bis litte feet up to Lady 
Blessington, he made his compliments with a gaiety and an ease 
combined with a kind of worshipping deference that was worthy of 
a Prime-minister at the court of m4 With the gentlemen, all of 
whom he knew, he had a frank, merry manner of a confident 
favorite, and he was greeted like ene. He went from one to the 
other, straining back his head to look up at them, (for, singularly 
enough, every gentleman in the room was six feet high and apoerds) 
and to every one he said something which, from any one else, woul 
have seemed peculiarly felicitous, but which fell from his lips, as if 
his breath was not more spontaneous.” 


“ Nothing but a short hand report could retain the delicacy and 
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elegance of Moore's language, and memory itself cannot embody 
again the kind of frost-work of imagery which was formed and melted 
on his lips. His voice is soft or firm as the subject requires, but re 
haps the word gentlemanly describes it better than any other. It is 
upon a natural key, but, if I may so phrase it, is fesed with a high- 
bred affectation, expressing deference and courtesy, at the same time 
that its pauses are constracted peculiarly to catch the ear. It 
would be difficult not to attend to him while he is talking, though 
the subject were but the shape of a wine-glass. Moore's head is 
distinetly before me while I write, but I shall find it difficult to 
describe. His hair, which curled once all over it in long tendrils, 
unlike anybody else’s in the world, and which probably suggested 
his soubriquet of ‘ Bacchus,’ is diminished now to a few curls sprin- 
kled with grey, and scattered in a single ring above his ears. His 
forehead is wrinkled, with the exception of a most prominent deve- 
lopment of the orjan of gaiety, which, singularly enough, shines with 
the lustre and smooth polish of a pearl, and is surrounded by a semi- 
circle of lines drawn close about it, like intrenchments against Time, 
His eyes still sparkle like a champagne bubble, though the invader 
has drawn his pencillings about the corners; and there is a kind of 
wintry red, of the tinge of an October leaf, that seems enamelled 
on his cheek, the eloquent record of the claret his wit has brightened. 
His mouth is the most characteristic feature of all. The lips are 
delicately cut, slight and changeable as an aspen; but there is a 
set-up look about the lower lip—a determination of the muscle to a 
particular expression, and you fancy that you can almost see wit 
astride upon it. It is written legibly with the imprint of habitual 
suéeess. It is arch, confident, and half diffident, as if he was dis- 
guising his pleasure at applause, while another bright gleam of fancy 
was breaking on him. The slightly-tossed nose confirms the fan of 
the expression, and altogether it is a face that sparkles, beams, 
radiates, 

“We went up to coffee and Moore brightened again over his 
Chasse-café, Re went glittering on with criticisms on Grisi, the 
delicious songtress now ravishing the world, whom he placed shove 
all but Pasta, and whom he thought, with the exeeption that her 
legs were too short, an incomparable creature. This introduced 
music very naturally, and with a great deal of difficulty he was taken 
to the piano. My letter is getting long, and I have no time to 
describe his singing. It is well known, however, that its effect is 
only equalled by the beauty of his own words; and for one, I eould 
have taken him into my heart with delight. He makes no en 
at music, It is a kind of admirable recitative, in which every s 
of thought is syllabled and dwelt upon, and the sentiment of the 
song goes through your blood, warming you to the very eyelids, and 
starting your tears, if you have a soul or sensein you. I have heard 
of a woman's fainting at a song of Moore's; and if the burden of it 
answered by chance to a secret in the bosom of the listener, I should 
think from its comparative effect upon so old a stager as myself, 
that the heart would break with it. We all sat around the piano, 
and after two or three songs of Lady Blessington’'s cheice, he 
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rambled over the keys awhile, and sang ‘ When first I met thee,’ 
with a pathos that ars description. When the last word had 
falt out, he rose and took Lady Blessington’s hand, said good 
night, and was gone before a word was uttered. For a full minute 
after he had closed the door, no one spoke. I could have wished, 
for myself to drop silently asleep where I sat, with the tears in my 
eyes and the softness upon my heart — 


« Here’s a health tothee, Tom Moore!” * 


There was a genuine kindness in Moore’s nature, which all 
the frivolousness of his early, butterfly existence, could neither 
blunt nor spoil. “ I remember,” writes Leigh Hunt, “it is 
one of my prison recollections, when I was showing him and 
Lord Byron the prison garden, a smart shower came on, which 
induced Moore to button up his coat, and push on for the 
interior. He returned instantly, blushing up to the eyes. 
He had forgotten the lameness of his noble friend. 
‘How much better you behaved,’ said he to me afterwards, 
‘in not hastening to get out of the rain! I quite forgot, at 
the moment, whom I was walking with.’ I told him that the 
virtue was involuntary on my part, having been occupied in 
conversation with his Lordship, which he was not ; and that 
to forget a man’s lameness involved a compliment in it, which 
the sufferer could not dislike. ‘True,’ says he, ‘but the 
devil of it was, that I was forced to remember it, by his not 
coming up. I could not in decency go on: and to return was 
very awkward.’ His anxiety appeared to me very amiable.” 

‘“* Amiable ” is the proper expression, a genuine kindness of 
heart that was ever genial and ready. Hunt, with his usual 
flowing, and graceful, and facile pen, thus describes his im- 
pression of Moore’s social qualities. 


*L thought Thomas Moore, when I first knew him, as delightful 
& person as one could imagine. He could not help being an interest- 
ing one: and his sort of talent has this advantage in it, that wag 
of a ere intelligible to all, the sop is equally sure o 
tand future fame. I never received a visit from him but I 
it as if I had been talking with Prior or Sir Charles Sedley. His 
acquaintance with Lord Byron began by talking of a duel. With 
me it commenced in as gallant a way, though of a different sort. I 
had cut up an Opera of his (the Blue Stocking), as unworthy of so 
great awit. He came to see me, saying I was very much in the 
right, and an intercourse took place, which I might have enjoyed to 
this day, had he valued his real fame as much as I did. 
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“Mr. Moore was lively, polite, bustling, full of amenities and 
acquiescences, into which he contrived to throw a sort of roughening 
of cordiality, like the crust of old port. It seemed a happiness to 
him to say ‘yes.’ There was just enough of the Irishman in him to 
flavour his speech and manner. He was a little particular, perhaps, 
in his orthoépy, but not more so than became a Poet; and he 
appeared to me the last man in the world to cut his country, even 
for the sake of high life. As to his person, all the world knows 
that he is as little of stature, as he is greatin wit. Itis said, that an 
illustrious personage, iv a fit of playfulness, once threatened to put 
him into a wine-cooler ; a proposition, which Mr. Moore took to be 
more royal than polite. A Spanish gentleman, whom I met on the 
Continent, and who knew him well, said, in his energetic — 
which he spoke none the worse for a wrong vowel or so. ‘ Now 
there’s Moverr, Thomas Mooerr: I look upon Mooerr as an active 

little men.” This is true. He reminds us of those active little 
great men who abound so remarkably in Clarendon’s history. Like 
them, he would have made an excellent practical partisan, and it 
would have done him good. Horseback, and a little Irish fighting, 
would have seen fair play with his good living, and kept his look as 
javenile as his spirit. is forehead is long and full of character, 
with ‘bumps’ of wit, large and radiant, enough to transport a 
phrenologist. His eyes are as dark and fine, as you would wish 
to see under a set of vine-leaves: his mouth generous arid 
good humoured, with dimples; his nose sensual, prominent, 
and at the same time the reverse of aquiline. There is a very 
culiar character in it, as if it were looking forward, and scent- 
ing a feast or an orchard. The face, upon the whole, is 
Irish, not unruffled with care and passion: but festivity is the pre- 
dominant expression. When Mr. Moore was achild, he is said to 
have been eminently handsome, a cupid for a picture ; and notwith- 
standing the tricks which both joy and sorrow have played with his 
face, you can fancy as much. It was a recollection perhaps, to this 
effect, that induced his friend, Mr. Atkinson, to say one afternoon, 
in defending him from the charge of libertinism, ‘ Sir, they may talk 
of Moore as they please ; but I tell you what: I always consider him’ 
(and this argument he thought conclusive), ‘I always consider my 
friend Thomas Moore, as an infant, sporting on the bosom of 
Venus.’ There was no contesting this; and, in truth, the hearers 
were very little disposed to contest it, Mr. Atkinson having hit 
upon a defence which was more logical in spirit than chronological 
in image. When conscience comes, a man’s impulses must take 
thought ; but till then, pues is only the eloquent and irresistible 
developement of the individual's nature ; and Mr. Moore’s wildest 
verses were a great deal more innocent than could enter into the 
imaginations of the old libertines who thought they had a right to 
use them. I must not, in this portrait, leave out his music. He 
plays and sings with great taste on the pianoforte, and is known as a 
graceful composer. ‘lis voice, which is a little hoarse in speaking 
(at least, I used to think so) softens into a breath, like that of the 
flute, when singing. In speaking, he is emphatic in rolling the letter 
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R, perhaps out of a despair of being able to get rid of the National 
peculiarity.”* 


In all ranks of society, Moore, the Aungier-street grocer’s 
son, was a welcome, honored, valued guest; herein, by the 
force of his own brilliant genius, falsifying the observation 
made by himself, in the Life of Sheridan—that— 


** Talents in literature or science, unassisted by the advan- 
tages of birth, may lead to association with the great, but 
rarely to equality ;—it is a passport through the well-guarded 
frontier, but no title to naturalization within. By him, who 
has not been born among them, this can only be achieved by 
politics. In that arena which they look upon as their own, 
the Legislature of the land, let a man of genius, like Sheridan, 
but assert his supremacy, at once all these barriers of reserve 
and pride give way, and, he takes by right, a station at their 


side, which a Shakspeare or a Newton would but have enjoyed 
by courtesy.” 


in Moore’s own case— 


Wit a diamond brought : 
And cut his bright way through. 


In the month of July, 1835, the British Association held its 
meeting in Dublin, and amongst the crowd of learned and il- 
lustrious men who filled our city on that occasion, was Moore. 
He then visited the house in which he was born, and spent 
some time in his old haunt, Marsh’s Library. He also read 
very often in the Library of Trinity College. On the 15th of 
August he dined with the Provost and Fellows and attended 
the Theatre Royal in the evening. It had been well known 
that Moore would appear in the Theatre, and the house was 
densely thronged. The plays were, “ The Jealous Wife,” 
and “Born to Good Luck, or An [rishman’s Fortune.”  Ma- 
cready a ag, Mace , Miss Ellen Tree (Mrs. C. Kean) playing 
Mrs, Oakly, Miss Huddert (Mrs Warner) playing Lady Free- 
love. In the Farce, Power played Paddy O’Rafferty. Moore 
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was repeatedly cheered during the mght, and at length, the 
applause became so loud, and so general, that he could 
not avoid coming forward to bow his thanks, and we all know 
that a Dublin audience is not one to allow a man to continue 
silent, when they wish to hear him speak, or when they desire 
to have a song repeated. Moore, therefore, attempted to 
address the house, and said, he wished that he possessed 
the eloquence, and the voice, of their O’Connell, that his words 
might reach their ears, as clearly, and as fully, as their cheers 
had reached his own heart. He continued :—I cannot sa 
that I am altogether undeserving of your kindness, for if 
said that, it would he paying but a bad compliment to the opi- 
nion of my friends. I do confess that I have this claim upon 
‘my countrymen, that I have endeavoured to be the interpreter 
of those deep feelings which breathe through the fine melodies 
you have just been hearing (cheers). In one of the songs 
which I composed I ventured upon a prophecy 


‘The stranger shall hear a Sey: on his plains, 
The sigh of thy harp shall be sent o’er the deep.’ 


(Much cheering). That prophecy has been fulfilled. The 
stranger has heard and has sympathised with her wrongs and 
her sorrows. He has heard her lament on his plains, and the 
sigh of her harp has been sent o’er the deep (cheering). I 
am enabled to assure you that upon the ile of the Vistula 
the Irish Melodies are sung, and the sentiments which they 
breathe, are caught up and adapted by that gallant people, the 
Poles, to their own situation (great cheering). I beg to assure 
you that there is no honor to which I can aspire, which I 
would so highly prize, as that of being considered the Poet of 
the People of and.” 

In the year 1832, Moore published his polemical work, 
The Travels of an Irish Gentleman In Search of Religion. It 
was replied to by the Reverend Mortimer O’Sullivan, and by 
the late Blanco White. It shows a very extended range of 
study, and exhibits a most unmitigated dislike to the Estab- 
lished Church. It was followed, m the year 1835, by The 
Fudges in England, a re to The Fudge Family. 
This work is a fierce attack on the Bible Societies, on 
Lord Roden, and on Dr. O'Sullivan. The book is witty, 
clever, and trenchant, but, like all continuations, or sequels, 
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is far below its precursor. The dislike exhibited in The 
Irish Gentleman, and Fudges in England, to all connected 
with ultra-sectarian feeling, was very great; and shortly after 
the publication of the latter work, Moore’s portrait was painted 
by Newton, an American artist of ability: several frends of 
the Poet called at Newton's studio, to examine the picture 
when it was finished, and amongst the others, Sydney Smith. 
Bach of the party gave his opinion : one thought the eyes good, 
another objected to the nose, and the usual defences against all 
disparagements were resorted to by the artist. At length, ob- 
serving Smith gazing intently at the portrait, he said, “ Well, Mr. 
Smith, what do yowthink of it.” Sydney, with the most intense 
gravity, looked still closer at his old friend’s picture, and re- 
plied, “ It’s a most striking portrait, Mr. Newton, a most ex- 
cellent likeness, but, don’t you think you could throw into it 
a little more hatred to the Church Establishment ?” 

When the Melbourne Ministry came into office, in 1835, 
Moore was one of the first literary men to whom a pension was 
rranted, He received the sum of £300 per annum. “The 
Vhigs,” as Sydney Smith wrote, “were then riding in cha- 
riots, with many faces looking out of the windows, which no- 
body remembered to have seen in the days of the poverty and 
depression of Whiggism.” Moore was not one of these, he 
had refused place or pension from the Tories, and his name 
was placed upon the list, not as a bribe for service to come, but 
as an acknowledgment of his genius and his worth. In the 
year 1837, in the first session of the first Parliament of Queen 
Victoria, an effort was made to cast a slur upon Moore’s repu- 
tation. During the debate on the Civil List, the following 
scene took place. ; 


“Mr. Bateman said, Perhaps the nght hon. Gentleman 
will answer me one question. 1 wish to know, whether one 
. Thomas Moore, is on the pension-list, or not ? and if he be, whe- 
| ther his pension was granted to him for making ballads for 
love-sick maidens, or for slandering George the Fourth. 

“The Chancellor of the Exchequer : (Spring Rice) I thiuk, 
Sir, that the hon. Gentleman might have made a further inquiry, 
which is, whether the-pension to which he refers was given asa 
reward of great and distinguished talent. I believe that the hon. 
Gentleman has the honor of belonging to the same country as 
myself; and I should have hoped that there was no Irishman, 
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however he might differ from the political opinions of Mr, Tho 
mas Moore, who would not have felt that that Gentleman was 
a credit to the country which gave him birth, and that the 
name of ‘one Thomas Moore’ was a credit to the pension- 
list.’ * 

Some Irishmen, unfortunately, did not think, with Lord 
Monteagle, that Thomas Moore “ was a credit to the country 
which gave him birth.” Although another writer, a 
“credit to the country which gave him birth,” endeavoured, for 
many years, to induce the Royal /rish Academy to confer the 
Honorary Membership of their Society upon the National Poet, 
Moore was graced with the title only after it had been conferred 
on Wordsworth, Scott, and other natives of the more respectable 
Islands. The Academy is, of course, not accountable for this 
neglect, as the voting members should be fully satisfied that the 
distinctions in their power to confer, are only bestowed on 
deserving men; and, upon the occasion of Moore’s being pro- 
posed, a member, now engaged in India, and in the 
employment of Government, and possessing just the quantity 
of soaring fancy befitting a profound geologist, asked “ What 
has Mr. Moore done to entitle him to the Honorary Member- 
ship ?” Ifall the Members of the Royal Irish Academy could, 
like those mind-kings who are enrolled in the French 
Institute, point to some triumph of genius as the qualifi- 
cation for admission, no man would question the justice 
of a coy and jealous hesitation in conferring the honor of Mem- 
bership into a Society which, although it number in its ranks 
a few eminent Irishmen of our time, never possessed, and never 
can possess, one more worthy of honorary Membership than 
Thomas Moore, “ The Poet of the People of Ireland.” 

We fear there is but too strong a foundation for the feeling 
prevalent in well informed circles, that Moore was not the 
only writer on our historic records whose exclusion from this 
Academy was attributable to other causes, than deficiency in 
such qualifications as abroad would have gained honorary dis- 
tinetions from more exalted bodies, associated for the cultiva- 
tion of national literature. 

Moore’s next, and last, literary labour was a History of Ire- 
land, in four volumes, written for Lardner’s ne en to 
_ form a companion history for Mackintosh’s Historyof England, 
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and Scott’s History of Scotland. The fourth volume, although 
bearing Moore’s name, is generally supposed not to have been 
written by him ; however, it was, most probably, compiled from 
his papers. The first volume appeared in the year 1835, the 
last, the fourth volume, was published in the year 1846, and 
the entire set is dedicated to Moore’s old friend, Thomas Boyse, 
of Bannow. 

We have often wondered at the inaccuracies perceptible 
in this History of freland. Moore, we know, worked 
anxiously, and continually, and carefully, in the compilation of 
the work; but he. had neither the materials before him, not 
the acquired learning to aid him, m producing a perfect history 
of his countty, worthy of Lreland, and of his own faine. In 
the yeat 1839, he paid his last visit to this country. He then 
spent sometime in the Library of Trinity College, and in the 
Royal Irish Academy, procuring authority and information, 
on which to found the forthcoming volumes of the book. 
ile was introduced, at the Academy, by Dr. Petrie, to Mr. 
Curry, who was then engaged in his researches relative 
to the Ordnance Survey of Ireland, and had before him several 
very old and valuable manuscripts in the Lrish character ; such 
as the “ Book of Ballymote,” the “ Speckled Book,” the “ Book 
of Leacan,” the “ Book of Mac Firbis.”* These manuscripts 
were handed to Moore, as being well worth examination, but 
he expressed great surprise, and seemed quite astonished, at 
finding such works in existence. He asked if it were possible 
that Mr. Curry could decipher them, and upon Mr. Curry’s 
stating that he could do so, easily and perfectly, Moore said 
that he had been entirely ignorant of t heir existence, and 
that if he had known that such authorities could be found and’ 
deciphered, he would never have undertaken to write the His- 
tory for Lardner’s series. However, having commenced the 
work, he was bound to finish it, and had, subsequently, some 
verbal, and written, communications with Mr. Curry. 
Those who know the latter scholar will well understand that 
Moore found him no niggard informant, but one who belongs 
rather to the free, noble, age of Petrarch, than to the petty, 
squabbling, era of W arburton or Hurd.t 

Whilst Moore was engaged on this History, Messieurs 
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* See trish Quarterty Review, Vol. i. >. 418. 


+ Moore's original intention was to aio his History of Ireland to 
one small volume. 
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Hodges and Smith wrote to him, requesting that he would con- 
sider the possibility of weaving a good Irish historical novel 
from the hfe and deeds of Red Hugh O'Donnell; a subject, 
certainly, of great interest, and, in the hands of a practised and 
able novelist, capable of being rendered, in the very highest 
degree, effective. Moore replied, “ I should feel happy to take 
Tight under your auspices, but the history on which | am en- 
gaged demands my entire attention.” How the Poet would have 
succeeded asa novelist may form a fresh chapter in the his- 
tory of things that might have been. In our own minds, it 
would have been a companion failure to his first, and only, 
unsuccessful effort, the operatic piece, The Blue Stocking. 

Of Moore’s Evenings In Greece, the Sacred Songs, the Sum- 
mer Féte, the Songs from the Greek Anthology, the Miscel- 
laneous, the Satirical, the Humorous, Poems, and Unpublished 
Songs, we have written nothing. All these, like all Moore’s 
Poems, have gone home to the hearts and minds of the edu- 
cated and thinking world. It is not by, or through, such 
compositions that the fame of the Poet of Ireland must 
flourish bright and glorions. Wherever young hearts beat 
responsive, wherever Irish-born men exist, wherever genius 
and faney find worshippers, there will the Irish Melodies’ 
be prized, there will Lalla Rookh be admired, there will a just 
value be placed upon the witty, the satirical, and the fugitive 
Poems of Moore ; and though critics may snarl, though croak- 
ing essayists may prophecy forgetfulness for all his works, ex- 
cepting the Melodies, they forget that for the love of these, the 
young, and fair, and happy, in the coming ages will read the 
others, and reading will admire; in our Poet’s case, as in that 
of Homer, Horace, Chaucer, Milton, and Great Shakspeare, 
true Genius will live through all time, and 


“Rule us from the page in which it breathes.” 


William Hazlitt, when half stupified by green tea, and whilst 
raving and writhing beneath all the horrors of dyspepsi 
sneered at Moore’s pretensions as a Poet; Leigh Hunt, whilst 
—_ by Byron’s contempt, by Moore’s sarcasm, and by the 
act that Moore had prevented Byron’s joining him and Haz- 
litt in a newspaper project, tried to blast Moore’s fame; Mr. 
Thomas Davis blew a tootle of defamation against our Poet, 
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on his penny whistle, in the Nation newspaper, and only pansed 
when he found that it might be supposed Ae “weant TO RUN 
‘Moore pown ;” the public instractors who write in the paper 
just named, could see nothing National at a concert, made so, 
only because “some songs were sung, written by Thomas 
Moore, Bsq., of Slopertoti Cottage ;” but we cease here, and, 
recollecting how the World values Moore, to each of these de- 
scendants of the hero of the Dunciad we say, with Jack Fal- 
staff, 


* Go to—peace Mouldy |—you shall go, Mouldy, it is time 
you were spent,” 


The spiteful, like Hazlitt, the envious, like Hunt, the presump- 
tuous, like Mr. Thomas Davis, may snarl; but true genius, 
like that of Byron, of Thierry, of Scott, of Wilson, of Croker, 
of Macaulay, of Jeffrey, of Mackintosh, of Sheil, of Rogers, 
of Sydney Smith, evér glories in the triumph of its fellows: 
remembering Sir Thomas Browne’s advice, in judging Moore 
they “bring candid eyes unto the perusal of men’s works, and let 
not Zoilism or detraction blast well intentioned labors. He that 
endureth no faults in men’s writings must only read his own, 
wherein, for the most part, all appeareth white. Quotation 
mistakes, inadvertency, expedition, and human lapses, make 
not only moles but warts in learned authors, who, notwith- 
standing, being jedged by the capital matter, admit not of 
disparagement. 

The closing years of Moore’s life were not happy; and he 
had few motives for exertion. Of fame he had tasted all the 
sweets, he had sounded all the deepest depths of the human 
heart, ‘and had skimmed along the surface of its lightest moods ; 
and in each he had been successful. He knew too well the va- 
lue of fame, and understood clearly that the sheen of the 
Poet’s laurel, gained in the brilliant time of life’s early morning, 
or won in its sunny noon, is too often dimmed by the colder, 
and less_ glowing light that gilds, but does not nails the fi 
at life’s setting. Remembering Fenton’s observation on 
mand Waller, that, “in his is. fifty fifth year he passed the 
zenith of his genius,” Moore devoted his later years to the 
collection and revision of his Poetical works. 
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It was whilst thus engaged that he wrote the following 
statement of his own, and Burns’ services to the national mnu- 
sic, and the national song-writing. All that he here states of 
the great Scotchman applies, with equal truth, to himself as 
author of the Irish Melodies. 


“That Burns, however untaught, was yet, in ear and feeling, a 
musician, is clear from the skill with which he adapts his verse to the 
structure and character of each different strain, Still more strikingly 
did he prove his fitness for this peculiar task, by the sort of instinct 
with which, in more than one instance, he discerned the local and 
innate sentiment which an air was calculated to convey, though pre- 
viously associated with words expressing a totally different cast of 
feeling. Thus the air of a ludicrous old song, ‘ Fee him, father, fee 
him,’ has been made the medium of one of Burns’ most pathetic ef. 
fusions ; while, still more marvellously, ‘ Hey tuttie, tattie’ has been 
elevated by him into that heroic strain, ‘Scots, wha hae wi Wallace 
bled,’—a song which, in a great national crisis, would be of more 
avail than the eloquence of a Demosthenes. It was impossible that 
the example of Burns, in these his higher inspirations, should not 
materially contribute to elevate the character of English song-writ- 
ing, and even to lead to a reunion of the gifts which it requires, if 
not, as of old, in the same individual, yet in that perfect sympath 
between poet arid musician which almost amounts to identity, an 
of which, in our own times, we have seen so interesting an example 
in the few songs which bear the united names of those two sister 
muses, Mrs. Arkwright,” and the late Mrs. Hemans. Very different 
was the state of the song-department of English poesy when I first 
tried my novice hand at the lyre. The divorce between song and 
sense had then reached its utmost range ; and to all verses connected 
with music, from a Birth-day Ode down to the libretto of the last new 
opera, might fairly be applied the solution which Figaro gives of the 
quality of the words of songs, in general,‘ Ce qui ne vaut pas la peine 

"etre dit, on le chante.’ ”’ 


Thus Moore wrote of a Scotchman, let us now observe what 
a great Scotchman, glorious Christopher North, writes of Moore: 


“ Lyrical Poetry, we opine, hath many branches ; and one of them 
‘ beautiful exceedingly’ with bud, blossom, and fruit of balm and 
brightness, round which is ever heard the murmur of bees and of 
birds, hangs trailingly aa the mossy greensward when the air is 
calm, and ever and anon, when blow the fitful breezes, it is uplifted 
in the sunshine, and giories wavingly aloft, as if it belonged even to 
the loftiest region of the Tree which is Amaranth. This is a fanei- 
ful, fooli , form of expression, employed at present to sig- 
nify Song-writing. Now of all the son ters that ever vaste 
or chanted, or sung, the best, in our estimation, is verily none other 








* Stephen Kemble’s daughter ; the composer of the musie of Tenny- 
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than Thomas Moore. True that Robert Burns has indited many 
songs that slip into the heart, just like light, no one knows how, fill- 
ing its chambers sweetly and silently, and leaving it nothing more to 
desire for perfect contentment. Or let us say, sometimes when he 
sings, it is like listening to a linnet in the broom, a blackbird in the 
brake, a laverock in the sky. They singin the fulness of their joy, 
as nature teaches them—and so did he; and the man, woman, or 
child, who is delighted not with such singing, be their virtues what 
they may,-must never hope to be in Heaven. Gracious Providence 
ee Burns in the midst of the sources of Lyrical Poetry—when 
e was born a Scottish peasant. Now, Moore is an Irishman, and 
was born in Dublin. Moore is a Greek scholar, and translated—after 
a fashion—Anacreon. And Moore has lived much in towns and 
cities—and in that society which will suffer none else to be calledgood. 
Some advantages he has enjoyed which Burns never did—but then 
how many disadvantages has he undergone, from which the Ayrshire 
Ploughman, in the bondage of his poverty, was free! You see all 
that at a single glance into their poetry. But all in humble life 
is not high—all in high life is not low ; and there is as much to 
ard against in hovel as in hall—in ‘cauld clay bigging, as in mar- 
le palace. Burns sometimes wrote like a mere boor—Moore has 
too often written like a mere man of fashion, But take them both 
at their best—and both are inimitable. Both are national poets— 
and who shall say, that if Moore had been born and bred a peasant, 
as Burns was, and if Ireland had been such a land of abe 8 2 and 
virtue, and religion, as Scotland is—and surely, without offence, we 
way say that it never was, and never will be—though we love the 
Green Island well—that with his fine fancy, warm heart, and exqui- 
site sensibilities, he might not have been as natural a Lyrist as Burns ; 
while, take him as he is, who can deny that in richness, in variety, 
in grace, and in the power of art, he is superior to the Plough- 
man."”* 


The Poet had the misfortune to see his six children die. 
His four daughters died at Sloperton, his eldest son died in 
Algeria, an officer in the French Foreign Legion; his second 
boy died young, a scholar in the Charter House. , 

Occasionally Moore employed his vacant hours in writing 
some chapters of a oem life of an honest, genial man, the 
late Rev. Sydney Smith, and in re-reading and continuing a 
long and Lanehilly kept diary, which Lord John Russell 
is now editing, and preparing for publication. Thus 
occupied, the quiet years of the Poet’s life passed 


calmly on; but, in the year 1849, his mind grew 
weak, and his intellect, once so bright and flashing, 


* Recreations of Christopher North, Vol. i. p, 272. 
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became clouded. Month by month these clouds grew more 
dark and thick ; he rome constant watching and expensive 
care, and, in the year 1850, one hundred pounds per 
annum, additional pension, were granted to Mrs. ca “in 
consideration of the literary merits of her husband and his 
infirm state of health.” 

In the latter months of the past year he was removed to 
Bath for change of air and scene, the time for these things 
to benefit him had past, but he never felt “ the heaviest stone 
that melancholy can throw at man, to tell him he is at the end 
of his nature,” as he was borne back to Sloperton labouring 
under that disease of genius, softening of the brain, which cast 
a deep gloom over the last days of Swift, of Scott, of O’Con- 
nell, and of Southey—and so the game of life was played— 
Thomas Moore died at Sloperton cottage, on the 26th day of 
February, 1852, aged seventy-one years, eight months, and 
twenty-seven days. 

His funeral was private, attended only by his Physician, 
and three or four friends living in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Sloperton. 

He was buried in the little churchyard of Bromham, a -quiet, 
green, resting place, such as that in which George Herbert 
would have a dead Poet sleep, until the time, 


“When souls shall wear their new array, 
_And all our bones with beauty shall be clad.” 


And now that the bright sunny spirit, having set-in clouds 
and darkness, has a away for ever, and as his remains 
lie in a stranger’s cat how does the country, whose music, 
whose genius, and the record of whose foul wrongs he has 
made immortal, propose to show its gratitude for his services, 
and its pride in the National Bard? During the coming sum- 
mer the travellers, it may be the pilgrims, from other shores 
will visit this island, as being the birthplace of the dead Poet ; 
and when they shall have viewed the house in which his early 
yee were passed ; when they shall have visited that old Library, 

y Saint Patrick’s, in which he spent the long lonely days; when 
they shall have visited Avoca, “ that valley so sweet ;” when 
they shall have viewed all the glories of that spot, where 


“ Spirits, from all the lake’s deep bowers, 
Glide o’er the blue wave scattering flowers’ 


around the phantom Chief O’Donohue and his Mistress ; when 
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than Thomas Moore. True that Robert Burns has indited many 
songs that slip into the heart, just like light, no one knows how, fill. 
ing its chambers sweetly and silently, and leaving it nothing more to 
desire forperfect contentment. Or let us say, sometimes when he 
sings, it is like listening to a linnet in the broom, a blackbird in the 
brake, a laverock in the sky. They singin the fulness of their joy, 
as nature teaches them—and so did he; and the man, woman, or 
child, who is delighted not with such singing, be their virtues what 
they may,-must never hope to be in Heaven. Gracious Providence 
etter Burns in the midst of the sources of Lyrical Poetry—when 

e was born a Scottish peasant. Now, Moore is an Irishman, and 
was born in Dublin.. Moore is a Greek scholar, and translated—after 
a fashion—Anacreon. And Moore has lived much in towns and 
cities—and in that society which will suffer none else to be called good. 
Some advantages he has enjoyed which Burns never did—but then 
how many disadvantages has he undergone, from which the Ayrshire 
Ploughman, in the bondage of his poverty, was free! You see all 
that at a single glance into their poetry. But ali in humble life 
is not high—all in high life is not low ; and there is as much to 
age against in hovel as in hall—in ‘cauld clay bigging, as in mar- 

le palace. Burns sometimes wrote like a mere boors—Moore has 
too often written like a mere man of fashion, But take them both 
at their best—and both are inimitable. Both are national poets— 
and who shall say, that if Moore had been born and bred a peasant, 
as Burns was, and if Ireland had been such a land of akad doy and 
virtue, and religion, as Scotland is—and surely, without offence, we 
way say that it never was, and never will be—though we love the 
Green Island well—that with his fine fancy, warm heart, and exqui- 
site sensibilities, he might not have been as natural a Lyrist as Burns; 
while, take him as he is, who can deny that in richness, in variety, 
in grace, and in the power of art, he is superior to the Plough- 
man.’ 


The Poet had the misfortune to see his six children die. 
His four daughters died at Sloperton, his eldest son died in 
Algeria, an officer in the French Foreign Legion ; his second 
boy died young, a scholar in the Charter House. 

Occasionally Moore employed his vacant hours in writing 
some chapters of a projected life of an honest, genial man, the 


late Rey. | Smith, and in re-reading and continuing a 
long and carefully kept diary, which Lord John Russell 


is now editing, and preparing for publication. Thus 
occupied, the quiet years of the Poet’s life passed 
calmly on; but, in the year 1849, his mind grew 
weak, and his intellect, once so bright and flashing, 


Se eee 


* Recreations of Christopher North, Vol. i. p. 272. 
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became clouded. Month by month these clouds grew more 
dark and thick ; he per constant watching and expensive 
care, and, in the year 1850, one hundred pounds per 
annum, additional pension, were granted to Mrs. Moore, “in 
consideration of the literary merits of her husband and his 
infirm state of health.” 

In the latter months of the past year he was removed to 
Bath for change of air and scene, the time for these things 
to benefit him had past, but he never felt “ the heaviest stone 
that melancholy can throw at man, to tell him he is at the end 
of his nature,” as he was borne back to Sloperton labouring 
under that disease of genius, softening of the brain, which cast 
a deep gloom over the last days of Swift, of Scott, of O’Con- 
nell, and of Southey—and so the game of life was played— 
Thomas Moore died at Sloperton cottage, on the 26th dee of 
February, 1852, aged seventy-one years, eight months, and 
twenty-seven days. 

His funeral was private, attended only by his Physician, 
_ and three or four friends living in the immediate neigh- 
‘bourhood of Sloperton. 

He was buried in the little churchyard of Bromham, a quiet, 
green, resting place, such as that in which George Herbert 


would have a dead Poet sleep, until the time, 


“When souis shall wear their new array, 
And all our bones with beauty shall be clad.” 


And now that the bright sunny spirit, having set in clouds 
and darkness, has hh away for ever, and as his remains 
lie in a stranger’s land, how does the country, whose music, 
whose genius, and the record of whose foul wrongs he has 
made immortal, propose to show its gratitude for his services, 
and its pride in the National Bard ? During the coming sum- 
mer the travellers, it may be the pilgrims, from other shores 
will visit this island, as being the birthplace of the dead Poet ; 
and when they shall have viewed the house in which his early 
ears were passed ; when they shall have visited that old Library, 
y Saint Patrick’s, in which he spent the long lonely days; when 
they shall have visited Avoca, “that valley so sweet ;” when 
they shall have viewed all the glories of that spot, where 
“ Spirits, from all the lake’s deep bowers, 
Glide o’er the blue wave scattering flowers”’ 


around the phantom Chief O’Donohue and his Mistress ; when 
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they shall have stood, as the Poet stood, upon the “ breezy 
clifls” of “ Arranmore, loved Arranmore,” and fancied that he 
saw, 

“ That Eden where th’ immortal brave 

Dwell in a land serene ;” 


when they shall have stood upon the world famed Tara, and 
shall have roamed by Lough Neagh’s banks, and gazed into 
those magic waters here lie hidden the Round Towers of other 
days ; when they shall have seen that Moyle, by whose roaring 
waters Fionnuala longed for that sweet bell’ s ringing, which 
was to call her spirit to the fields above ; when they sh all have 
visited that valley where dwelt the faithless wife of O’Ruark ; 
when, in a word, they shall have seen all those spots, rendered 
famous and illustrious by that genius which, ike the fabled 
light that shone from the sacred fingers of the saints, made 
bright and glorious all upon which it rested, they may, per 
chance , at k— Where is the Statue of T homas Moore 2 j Possibly 
they may be told that the sculptor is engaged in formmg the 
fig ry ; ossibly they may be told that the sculptor will be soon 
CTUTAL i upon it - but who can answer for the success of the 
Testimonial Co yonmnitter - who that can remember Daniel O"Con- 
nell, standing upon the Hill of Tara, a King, with the surging, 
roaring, multitude swaying around him, ‘and obeying every 
word and look, who recollecting this, and knowing too that 
the great popalar Tribune is five years dead, and has neither 
statue nor a renatinn tomb, can be sure that the memory 
of the National Poet will be preserved, notwithstanding all 
the promises of the Nation ° 
We know that great men require no statues to keep bright 
the memory of ther deeds ; whilst a star shines in the heavens 
the names of Galileo and of Newton must live ; whilst a passion 
burns in the human heart Shakspeare can never be forgotten ; 
whilst the love of science, and of unswerving cou in the 
promulgation of trath, can move the breast of sm Ge names 
of Harvey and of Jenner must be honored through the earth ; 
whilst great deeds of high and noble daring, m the cause of 
human progress, can find their worshippers, the names of Fran- 
is Xavier, of Vincent de Paul, and of fohn Howard, can never 
he obliterated ; the tombs of Napoleon, of Wellington, of 
WV ashington, aved no tropies, but the world does erect, to such 
mon as all these, the statac, the tomb, the trophy, or the charch, 
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and therefore we demand for Thomas Moore, not only a public 
statue, but likewise a civic-granted site. Better that of lewis | 
there should be no memorial in his native city, than that if 
should be hidden with those of Lucas, of Grattan, of O'Connell, 
of Drummond, in that lumber place of the Irish Nation—the 
Royal Exchange. ‘True, the statue might there stand in worthy 
company, amongst those whose memory is, like the life of the old 
Pagan Gods, all glory and repose ; but when men from other 
lands shall ask for our Pantheon, who will bring them to that 
crumbling monument of our degradation, our decadence, and 
our poverty, where the grim silence is broken only when a few 
unthinking fools assemble in a corner of the edifiee to yell their 
admiration of some roaring demagogue, or to signify their trust 
in some glaring civic humbug. It is not thus that, in other 
lands, great deeds are forgotten or slighted. In Rouen tower 
the statues of Corneille, of Fontenelle, of Joan of Arc. In 
Antwerp stands the statue of great Rubens. In Edinburgh 
rises the noble monument to Scott. By the banks of Doon 
stands that graceful tribute to the genius of Robert Burns 
~—the memorial to Mary. ‘To Moir, Blackwood’s Delta, a tes- 
timonial will be s6on erected. Glasgow has a monument to 
her Poet, William Motherwell. Riga has a monument to her 
composer, Conradin Kreutzer. Schauffhausen, a petty vil- 
lage, but the birthplace of John von Muller, the historian, has 
a monument to his memory. Noyon, a small French town, 
but the birthplace of Jacques Sarrazin, the painter, engraver, 
and sculptor, who places before us the court of Louis the 
Thirteenth, has a statue to his memory, and at its erection a 
deputation from the Paris Academy of Fine Arts attended, as 
a mark of respect to the deceased genius, and to his fellow 
townsmen. ‘Thus the intellect of other lands is honored, but 
we in Ireland nickname our streets after English viceroys, 
erect statues to England’s bravery, and Enghsh kings; we 
are, in our hero worship, below the level of the poor Indian 
who has his fixed and stated devotion to Juggernaut, and lies 
down at these times beneath the wheels of the Idol’s car; 
we have, every day in every year, our worship of that crush- 
ing Juggernaut, English prejudice, and cach publie monument 
in our city is but the record of some high festival of national 
flunkeyism. Would that every [rislhman thought, with our 
countryman, Sheridan Knowles, 

“Tom Moore against all the lyric poets that ever sang! 
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The poet of love? Yes, and the poet of every other strain 
that rings from the richest lyre that was ever swept! The 
poet of patriotism ! heroism! wit! Zephyrs and flowers ? 
Yes; and gall and wormwood, too! The severe as well as the 
tender! scorn as well as love. Lamentation as well as joy— 
Lamentation till the heart feels as it could burst! Our blessing 

; ° 5 
on thee, Tom Moore! Thou shalt have it whilst thou art 
living! Popular, in spite of the monstrous A | of a man’s 
own times, that neglect him while he breathes, and might flou- 
rish the more for cherishing ; and leaves his reward to poste- 
rity, when the ostentatious banquet, in memory of him, can 
move no throb inhis heart! Thou art cheaply popular by the 
dint of thy own affluent strains that enrich millions of souls who 
pay thee inexpensive homage. Hadst thou sung in France 
or Germany thou hadst been ennobled—and estated !—that is, 
there had been a striving inrewards to come up to the rank 
with which the Creator has uneffaceably stamped you.” 

If the committee for erecting amonument to our Poet’s me- 
mory, can only teach the Irish People to think thus, that 
monument will tower, not alone to the honor of Thomas 
Moore and to the glory of his genius, but it will likewise 
prove, that to one great Irishman at least, his country was not 
ungrateful. 

James Fennimore Cooper, the American novelist, had not 
been dead a month when meetings were held all through the 
Union, for the purpose of raising a fund, to be devoted to the 
erection of some public national monument to his memory. 
At the New York meeting, the statesman Daniel Webster, 
presided ; the poet Bryant delivered an address upon the life 
and ge nius of the departed author. Washington Irving, and 
Bethune, and James the English novelist, attended, and spoke 
at the assembly in support of its object ; and Prescott the 
historian, and Longfe ‘low and Dana, the poets, and Hawthorne, 
the author msing into a European reputation, sent letters con- 
veying their most ardent wishes for the success of the project ; 
and before the meeting separated it was resolved that a mag- 
nificent statue should be erected to Cooper’s memory in one 
of ne public squares, 

Can Inshmen learn nothing from this fact ? 

















